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It  had  been  planned  to  make  the  central  topic  of 
this  issue  of  The  Scroll  that  of  Religious  Experi- 
ence. Most  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  are  en- 
gaged in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry.  Their 
principal  occupation  as  ministers  is  to  interpret 
to  men  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  to  cause  that  reli- 
gion to  be  applied  in  the  transformation,  the  eleva- 
tion and  the  enrichment  of  life.  The  question, 
What  does  religion  actually  mean  to  people?  is  one 
of  central  importance  and  perennial  interest.  The 
answer  is  found  in  no  single  phrase  or  formula, 
but  in  manifold  experiences.  The  article  by  Dr. 
Jordan  and  the  extract  from  Havelock  Ellis's  "The 
Dance  of  Life"  will,  it  is  hoped,  suggest  to  others 
first-hand  materials  which  they  will  wish  to  con- 
tribute to  subsequent  issues  of  The  Scroll. 
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RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCES 

By   O.  F.  Jordan 

The  Religion  of  a  Factory  Hand 

Jack  Scroggs  shall  be  his  pseudonym,  for  I  would 
not  want  to  write  of  the  religious  experience  of  any 
convert  under  my  ministry  except  by  the  use  of  a 
pseudonym.  His  life  has  been  spent  in  a  factory. 
When  I  first  knew  him,  he  was  a  powerful  man  who 
could  lift  loads  that  would  stagger  most  men  and 
put  them  down  again  without  any  seeming  effort. 
He  was  called  "Happy  Jack"  by  his  fellow  work- 
men. His  father  had  not  been  a  religious  man  and 
he  had  grown  up  largely  outside  the  influence  of 
religion.  Noted  for  the  fluency  of  his  profanity,  he 
seldom  used  this  gift  in  anger.  In  those  days  when 
the  open  saloon  was  on  every  hand,  he  often  took  a 
drink  of  beer  with  his  comrades,  but  his  evenings 
were  given  mostly  to  his  family. 

Three  little  boys  and  two  girls  cared  for  by  a 
sweet-faced  quiet  little  woman  made  up  his  home. 
As  the  family  grew  it  became  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  family  income  by  some  farming  operations 
after  ten  hours  in  the  factory.  In  the  early  morning 
and  late  at  night  this  strong  man  drove  himself, 
keeping  the  wolf  away  from  the  door  and  saving  a 
little  something  besides.  He  belonged  to  no  lodge 
and  to  no  labor  union.  When  I  first  knew  him,  his 
home  and  his  comrades  at  the  bar  represented  his 
total  social  life. 

His  first  acquaintance  with  the  church  was  made 
when  he  hunted  up  a  Sunday  school  for  the  children. 
It  was  just  because  the  Disciples  church  of  the  town 
was  small  and  obscure  and  largely  made  up  of  fac- 
tory people  that  he  found  it.    He  would  never  have 
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gone  to  the  boss's  church.  The  boss  had  subscribed 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  a  great  stone  building  and 
the  next  day  had  cut  the  men's  wages,  he  said.  The 
churches  of  the  town  represented  the  social  strata. 
He  sought  a  church  which  had  made  an  appeal  to 
his  own  class. 

His  interest  in  the  children  led  him  to  start  going 
to  church  on  his  own  account.  One  noted  that  he 
came  each  Sunday  a  little  neater  in  his  attire.  It 
was  his  custom  to  be  at  church  punctually  just  as  he 
would  go  to  his  factory,  where  he  was  not  late  once 
a  year. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  when  I  first 
brought  the  religious  appeal  to  him  in  a  personal 
way.  In  a  quiet  way  he  explained  to  me  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  kind  of  life  the  church  taught  was  the 
right  way,  but  it  had  come  to  him  too  late.  He  had 
habits  which  no  man  could  ever  break.  He  told  me 
without  ostentation  of  his  profanity,  and  of  his  social 
life  in  saloons.  He  asserted  he  had  no  taste  for 
liquor,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  give  up  the  friends  of 
years,  who  could  be  kept  only  by  going  where  they 
were.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  his  boys  to 
follow  in  his  way  of  life,  he  saw  suddenly  that  much 
more  was  at  stake  than  his  own  happiness.  I  have 
known  him  for  twenty  years.  It  was  the  only  time 
I  ever  saw  tears  in  his  eyes.  I  left  him  that  night 
thinking  of  his  duty  to  God  with  a  new  understand- 
ing of  the  relation  of  his  life  to  his  little  children. 

The  following  Sunday  afternoon  was  one  of  great 
excitement  in  the  factory  section  of  that  town.  I  was 
reliably  informed  that  two  men  laid  a  bet  that  Jack 
Scroggs  would  never  go  through  Monday  without 
swearing.  It  was  a  big  joke  that  the  bluff  work- 
man had  joined  the  church.  But  there  were  other 
thrills  for  the  community  during  the  week.  Not  only 
was  Jack  clean  of  speech,  he  was  now  telling  his 
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comrades  some  good  thing  he  had  heard  in  church 
on  Sunday.  It  was  done  without  cant  and  made  its 
impression.  Within  two  years  I  could  count  twelve 
families  that  came  into  that  church  through  the  tes- 
timony of  one  honest  Christian  man  who  could  never 
talk  religion  any  other  way  than  by  repeating  what 
he  had  heard. 

These  twenty  years  of  Christian  service  have  been 
uneventful  save  in  the  eyes  of  God.  But  they  have 
seen  five  little  children  grow  up  to  successful  man- 
hood and  womanhood  and  go  out  into  careers  of  use- 
fulness. The  house  where  merry  children  played  is 
empty  now.  The  mother  that  reared  them  is  a  semi- 
invalid.  The  strong  workman  is  nearing  the  day  of 
his  retirement. 

I  think  I  can  say  quite  definitely  some  day  when 
perhaps  I  must  perform  the  last  rites  over  him,  just 
what  religion  has  meant  in  his  experience.  It  broke 
the  chains  of  habits  which  he  despised.  It  brought 
him  into  a  new  society  where  the  influences  were 
for  the  good.  It  gave  him  vision  for  the  tasks  of 
fatherhood  and  outlook  upon  the  needs  of  his  com- 
munity. He  has  never  needed  the  ministry  of  re- 
ligion in  sorrow  save  in  the  loss  of  his  father  and 
mother,  for  his  children  all  live.  But  this  honest 
workman,  who  has  found  in  religion  moral  power 
and  social  obligation,  now  looks  forward  to  a  new 
need  and  asks  the  Christ  who  has  led  him  through 
the  years  concerning  the  continued  life  of  the  soul. 


II.     FROM  DOUBT  TO  CERTAINTY 

To  my  study  some  years  ago  came  a  young  stu- 
dent of  Northwestern  University.  He  timidly  in- 
quired if  he  might  have  a  half  hour  of  my  time  for 
he  was  about  to  make  a  great  decision.  He  told 
me  of  his  early  piety,  and  then  of  his  work  in  the 
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science  department  of  his  university.  The  convic- 
tion had  come  to  him  that  he  no  longer  believed  in 
the  Christian  religion.  He  saw  the  universe  mov- 
ing forward  under  the  reign  of  law.  Religion  taught 
miracle.  But  before  he  left  the  church,  he  said 
he  owed  it  to  religion  to  hear  what  a  minister  would 
say  to  his  doubts. 

I  encouraged  him  to  talk.  He  told  me  of  an  ex- 
perience of  a  fellow  student  who  had  been  in  doubt, 
and  had  gone  to  a  minister.  The  minister  advised 
him  to  pray,  and  see  if  he  did  not  feel  better.  He 
did  pray  and  did  feel  better,  but  on  meditating  on 
this  experience  he  determined  to  pray  to  Moham- 
med and  see  if  the  same  experience  came.  When 
he  prayed  to  Mohammed  he  also  found  a  certain 
quietness  of  soul.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  objective  reality  to  prayer.  The  man 
before  me  had  found  certain  puzzling  biblical  ques- 
tions. I  encouraged  him  to  talk  about  these  also. 
For  an  hour  he  did  most  of  the  talking. 

Then  our  conversation  took  a  new  turn.  We  be- 
gan asking  what  there  was  in  Christianity  that  the 
most  skeptical  mind  was  obliged  to  accept.  Did 
he  believe  that  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  fin- 
est setting  forth  of  the  possibility  of  human  life? 
Did  he  believe  that  it  was  fortunate  that  the  friends 
of  Jesus  had  formed  a  society  to  keep  alive  his 
memory  and  ideals?  Was  it  not  necessary  to  hold 
to  some  hypothesis  which  would  explain  the  uni- 
verse and  our  own  souls?  Is  not  the  hypothesis  of 
God  better  than  the  hypothesis  of  Chance?  While 
we  talked  of  questions  such  as  these,  my  student 
agreed  that  after  all  he  was  no  atheist,  and  he  was 
not  an  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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Then  the  question  came,  Has  a  man  a  right  to 
stay  in  the  church  while  he  doubts  miracles  and 
does  not  hold  to  the  inerrancy  of  the  scriptures?  If 
the  Christian  beliefs  that  a  man  holds  are  of  more 
importance  than  those  that  he  rejects,  perhaps  he 
ought  to  stay  in  the  church  while  he  studies  his 
problems.  If  at  last  a  man  finds  his  views  in  the 
church  somewhat  at  variance  with  those  of  his 
brethren,  may  he  not  have  a  duty  to  remain  and 
bear  testimony  to  the  new  light  which  he  has  found? 

That  evening's  conversation  gained  a  postpone- 
ment of  decision.  It  seemed  right  to  this  student 
to  stay  in  the  church  while  he  huntedT  the  truth, 
since  he  still  believed  in  the  Jesus  way  of  life  and 
in  the  organization  which  represents  Jesus  in  the 
world. 

I  heard  from  him  not  long  ago.  He  is  a  steady- 
going  layman  in  a  good  church  down  in  Illinois. 
Married,  and  settled  in  business,  I  presume  that  he 
has  less  time  now  to  think  over  fundamental  ques- 
tions. But  he  has  evidently  found  a  basis  for  his 
faith,  for  I  hear  he  is  the  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent and  a  pillar  in  the  church.  Would  not  the 
church  save  many  men  like  this,  if  she  would  ex- 
ercise patience  with  honest  minds  that  are  in  the 
quest  of  the  truth? 


Dawn  brings  us  dazzling  offers 

With  fingers  gemmed  and  pearled, 

And  evening  fills  our  coffers — 
As  we  explain  the  world. 

— Robert  Vansittart,   The   Singing   Caravan 
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AN    INTELLECTUAL   CONVERSION 

(In  the  following  rather  long  extract  from  "The 
Dance  of  Life"  by  Havelock  Ellis,  published  re- 
cently by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  we  have  taken 
somewhat  more  than  the  usual  liberty  of  quotation 
without  the  ordinary  and  proper  formality  of  secur- 
ing permission  from  the  publisher.  By  way  of  com- 
pensation, and  still  more  in  the  interest  of  readers 
who  are  looking  for  books  which  will  vitalize  their 
thinking  and  suggest  far  more  than  they  say,  we 
hasten  to  recommend  this  book  for  purchase  and 
careful  reading.  Some  books  are  to  be  borrowed 
and  skimmed ;  some  are  to  be  bought  and  read  and 
given  away ;  some — including  this — are  to  be  bought 
and  kept.  The  extract  is  from  a  chapter  entitled 
"The  Art  of  Religion.**) 

Like  many  of  the  generation  to  which  I  belonged, 
I  was  brought  up  far  from  the  Sunday  school  atmos- 
phere of  conventional  religiosity.  I  received  little 
religious  instruction  outside  the  home,  but  there  I 
was  made  to  feel,  from  my  earliest  years,  that  reli- 
gion is  a  very  vital  and  personal  matter  with  which 
the  world  and  the  fashion  of  it  had  nothing  to  do. 
To  that  teaching,  while  still  scarcely  more  than  a 
child,  I  responded  in  a  whole-hearted  way.  Neces- 
sarily the  exercise  of  this  early  impulse  followed 
the  path  prescribed  for  me  by  my  environment.  I 
accepted  the  creed  set  before  me ;  I  privately  studied 
the  New  Testament  for  my  own  satisfaction ;  I  hon- 
estly endeavored,  strictly  in  private,  to  mould  my 
actions  and  impulses  on  what  seemed  to  be  Chris- 
tian lines.  There  was  no  obtrusive  outward  evi- 
dence of  this ;  outside  the  home,  moreover,  I  moved 
in  a  world  which  might  be  indifferent  but  was  not 
actively  hostile  to  my  inner  aspirations,  and,  if  the 
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need  for  any  external  affirmation  had  become  inevit- 
able, I  should,  I  am  certain,  have  invoked  other  than 
religious  grounds  for  my  protest.  Religion,  as  I 
instinctively  felt  then  and  as  I  consciously  believe 
now,  is  a  private  matter,  as  love  is. 

Then  came  the  period  of  emotional  and  intellec- 
tual expansion,  when  the  scientific  and  critical 
instincts  began  to  germinate.  These  were  com- 
pletely spontaneous  and  not  stimulated  by  any  influ- 
ence of  the  environment.  To  inquire,  to  question, 
to  investigate  the  qualities  of  the  things  around 
us,  and  to  search  out  their  causes,  is  as  native  an 
impulse  as  the  religious  impulse  would  be  found  to 
be  if  we  would  only  refrain  from  exciting  it  artifi- 
cially. In  the  first  place  this  scientific  impulse  was 
not  greatly  concerned  with  the  traditional  body  of 
beliefs  which  were  then  inextricably  entwined  in 
my  mind  with  the  exercise  of  the  religious  instinct. 
In  so  far,  indeed,  as  it  touched  them,  it  took  up  their 
defense.  Thus  I  read  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus,  and 
the  facile  sentiment  of  this  book,  the  attitude  of 
artistic  reconstruction,  aroused  a  criticism  which 
led  me  to  overlook  any  underlying  sounder  qualities. 
Yet  all  the  time  the  inquiring  and  critical  impulse 
was  a  slowly  permeating  and  invading  influence, 
and  its  application  to  religion  was  from  time  to 
time  stimulated  by  books,  although  such  application 
was  in  no  slightest  degree  favored  by  social  environ- 
ment. When,  too,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  came  to 
read  Swinburne's  Songs  Before  Sunrise,  although 
this  book  made  no  very  personal  appeal  to  me,  I 
realized  that  it  was  possible  to  present  in  an  attrac- 
tively modern  emotional  light  religious  beliefs 
which  were  incompatible  with  Christianity,  and 
even  actively  hostile  to  its  creed.  The  process  of 
disintegration  took  place  in  slow  stages  which  were 
not  perceived  until  the  process  was  complete.  Then 
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at  last  I  realized  that  I  no  longer  possessed  any  re- 
ligious faith.  All  the  Christian  dogmas  I  had  been 
brought  up  to  accept  unquestioned  had  slipped  away, 
and  they  had  dragged  with  them  what  I  had  ex- 
perienced of  religion,  for  I  could  not  then  so  far 
analyze  all  that  is  roughly  lumped  together  as  **re- 
ligion"  as  to  disentangle  the  essential  from  the  ac- 
cidental. Such  analysis,  to  be  effectively  convincing, 
demanded  personal  experiences  I  was  not  possessed 
of. 

I  was  now  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  loss  of  re- 
ligious faith  had  produced  no  change  in  conduct, 
save  that  relivious  observances,  which  had  never 
been  ostentatiously  performed,  wre  dropped,  so 
far  as  they  might  be  without  hurting  the  feelings  of 
others.  The  revolution  was  so  gradual  and  so  na- 
tural that  even  inwardly  the  shock  was  not  great, 
while  various  activities,  the  growth  of  mental  apti- 
tudes, sufficiently  served  to  occupy  the  mind.  It  was 
only  during  the  periods  of  depression  that  the  ab- 
sence of  faith  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  religious  im- 
pulse became  at  all  acutely  felt.  Possibly  it  might 
have  been  felt  less  acutely  if  I  could  have  realized 
that  there  was  even  a  real  benefit  in  the  cutting 
down  and  clearing  away  of  traditional  and  non-vital 
beliefs.  Not  only  was  it  a  wholesome  and  strenuous 
effort  to  obey  at  all  costs  the  call  of  what  was  felt  as 
"truth,"  and  therefore  having  in  it  a  spirit  of  re- 
ligion even  though  directed  against  religion,  but  it 
was  evidently  favorable  to  the  training  of  intelli- 
gence. 

The  man  who  has  never  wrestled  with  his  early 
faith,  the  faith  that  he  was  brought  up  with  and 
that  yet  is  not  truly  his  own — for  no  faith  is  our 
own  that  we  have  not  arduously  won — has  missed 
not  only  a  moral  but  an  intellectual  discipline.  The 
absence  of  that  discipline  may  mark  a  man  for  life 
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and  render  all  his  work  in  the  world  ineffective.  He 
has  missed  a  training  in  criticism,  in  analysis,  in 
open-mindedness,  in  the  resolutely  impersonal  treat- 
ment of  personal  problems,  which  no  other  training 
can  compensate.  He  is,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
demned to  live  in  a  mental  jungle  where  his  arm  will 
soon  be  too  feeble  to  clear  away  the  growths  that  en- 
close him  and  his  eyes  too  weak  to  find  the  light. 

While,  however,  I  had  adopted,  without  knowing 
it,  the  best  course  to  steel  the  power  of  thinking  and 
to  render  possible  a  patient,  humble,  self-forgetful 
attitude  toward  Nature,  there  were  times  when  I 
became  painfully,  almost  despairingly,  conscious  of 
the  unsatisfied  cravings  of  the  religious  impulse. 
These  moods  were  emphasized  even  by  the  books  I 
read  which  argued  that  religion,  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  I  understood  religion,  was  unnecessary, 
and  that  science,  whether  or  not  formulated  into  a 
creed,  furnished  all  that  we  need  to  ask  in  this  di- 
rection. I  well  remember  the  painful  feelings  with 
which  I  read  at  this  time  D.  F.  Strauss' s  The  Old 
Faith  and  the  New.  It  is  a  scientific  creed  set  down 
in  old  age,  with  much  comfortable  complacency,  by 
a  man  who  found  considerable  satisfaction  in  the 
evening  of  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  Haydn's  quar- 
tets and  Munich  brown  beer.  They  are  both  ex- 
cellent things,  as  I  am  now  willing  to  grant,  but  they 
are  a  sorry  source  of  inspiration  when  one  is  seven- 
teen and  consumed  by  a  thirst  for  impossibly  remote 
ideals. 

Moreover,  the  philosophic  horizon  of  this  man 
was  as  limited  and  as  prosaic  as  the  aesthetic  at- 
mosphere in  which  he  lived.  I  had  to  acknowledge 
to  myself  that  the  scientific  principles  of  the  uni- 
verse as  Strauss  laid  them  down  presented,  so  far 
as  I  knew,  the  utmost  scope  in  which  the  human 
spirit  could  move.    But  what  a  poor  scope!   I  knew 
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nothing  of  the  way  that  Nietzsche,  about  that  time, 
had  demolished  Strauss.  But  I  had  the  feeling  that 
the  universe  was  represented  as  a  sort  of  factory 
filled  by  an  inextricable  web  of  wheels  and  looms 
and  flying  shuttles,  in  a  deafening  din.  That,  it 
seemed,  was  the  world  as  the  most  competent  scien- 
tific authorities  declared  it  to  be  made.  It  was  a 
world  I  was  prepared  to  accept,  and  yet  a  world  in 
which,  I  felt,  I  could  only  wander  restlessly,  an  ig- 
norant and  homeless  child.  Sometimes,  no  doubt, 
there  were  other  visions  of  the  universe  a  little  less 
disheartening,  such  as  that  presented  by  Herbert 
Spencer's  First  Principles.  But  the  domnent  feel- 
ing always  was  that  while  the  scientific  outlook,  by 
which  I  mainly  meant  the  outlook  of  Darwin  and 
Huxley,  commended  itself  to  me  as  presenting  a 
sound  view  of  the  world,  on  the  emotional  side  I  was 
a  stranger  to  that  world,  if  indeed  I  would  not,  with 
Omar,  "shatter  it  to  bits." 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  noted,  there  was  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  general  trend  of  my  life  and 
activities.  I  was  fully  occupied,  with  daily  duties  as 
well  as  with  the  actively  interested  contemplation 
of  an  ever-enlarging  intellectual  horizon.  This  was 
notably  the  case  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  three  years 
after  all  vestiges  of  religious  faith  had  disappeared 
from  the  psychic  surface. 

I  was  still  interested  in  religious  and  philosophic 
questions,  and  it  so  chanced  that  at  this  time  I  read 
the  "Life  in  Nature''  of  James  Hinton,  who  had  al- 
ready attracted  my  attention  as  a  genuine  man  of 
science  with  yet  an  original  and  personal  grasp  of 
religion.  I  had  read  the  book  six  months  before  and 
it  had  not  greatly  impressed  me.  Now,  I  no  longer 
know  why,  I  read  it  again,  and  the  effect  was  very 
different.  Evidently  by  this  time  my  mind  had 
reached  a  stage  of  saturated  solution  which  needed 
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put  the  shock  of  the  rich  contact  to  recrystallize  in 
forms  which  were  a  revelation  to  me.  Here  evi- 
dently the  right  contact  was  applied.  Hinton  in  his 
book  showed  himself  a  scientific  biologist  who  car- 
ried the  mechanistic  explanation  of  life  even  far- 
ther than  was  then  usual.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
highly  passionate  type  of  intellect,  and  what  might 
otherwise  be  formal  and  abstract  was  for  him 
soaked  in  emotion.  Thus,  while  he  saw  the  world 
^s  an  orderly  mechanism,  he  was  not  content,  like 
Strauss,  to  stop  there  and  see  in  it  nothing  else.  As 
he  viewed  it,  the  mechanism  was  not  the  mechanism 
of  a  factory,  it  was  vital,  with  all  the  glow  and 
warmth  and  beauty  of  life ;  it  was,  therefore,  some- 
thing which  not  only  the  intellect  might  accept,  but 
the  heart  might  cling  to.  The  bearing  of  this  con- 
ception on  my  state  of  mind  is  obvious.  It  acted 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  electric  contact;  the  dull 
aching  tension  was  removed;  the  two  opposing 
psychic  tendencies  were  fused  in  delicious  harmony, 
and  my  whole  attitude  towards  the  universe  was 
changed.  It  was  no  longer  an  attitude  of  hostility 
and  dread,  but  of  confidence  and  love.  My  self  was 
one  with  the  Not-self,  my  will  one  with  the  universal 
will.  I  seemed  to  walk  in  light;  my  feet  scarcely 
touched  the  ground ;  I  had  entered  a  new  world. 

The  effect  of  that  swift  revolution  was  permanent. 
At  first  there  was  a  moment  or  two  of  wavering, 
and  then  the  primary  exaltation  subsided  into  an 
attitude  of  calm  serenity  towards  all  those  questions 
that  had  once  seemed  so  torturing.  In  regard  to 
all  these  matters  I  had  become  permanently  satisfied 
and  at  rest,  yet  absolutely  unfettered  and  free.  I 
was  not  troubled  about  the  origin  of  the  "soul"  or 
about  its  destiny ;  I  was  entirely  prepared  to  accept 
any  analysis  of  the  "soul"  which  might  commend  it- 
self  as  reasonable.    Neither  was  I  troubled  about  the 
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existence  of  any  superior  being  or  beings,  and  I  was 
ready  to  see  that  all  the  words  and  forms  by  which 
men  try  to  picture  realities  are  mere  metaphors  and 
images  of  an  inward  experience.  There  was  not  a 
single  clause  in  my  religious  creed,  because  I  held  no 
creed.  I  had  found  that  dogmas  were — not,  as  I 
had  once  imagined,  true,  not,  as  I  had  afterward 
supposed,  false — but  the  mere  shadows  of  intimate 
personal  experience.  I  had  become  indifferent  to 
shadows,  for  I  held  the  substance.  I  had  sacrificed 
what  I  held  dearest  at  the  call  of  what  seemed  to  be 
Truth,  and  now  I  was  repaid  a  thousand-fold.  Hence- 
forth I  could  face  life  with  confidence  and  joy,  for 
my  heart  was  at  once  at  one  with  the  world  and 
whatever  might  prove  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
world  could  not  be  out  of  harmony  with  me. 

Thus,  it  might  seem  to  many,  nothing  whatever 
had  happened;  I  had  not  gained  one  single  definite 
belief  that  could  be  expressed  in  a  scientific  formula 
or  hardened  into  a  religous  creed.  That,  indeed,  is 
the  essence  of  such  a  process.  A  "conversion"  is 
not,  as  is  often  assumed,  a  turning  towards  a  belief. 
More  strictly,  it  is  a  turning  around,  a  revolution ; 
it  has  no  primary  reference  to  any  external  object. 
As  the  greater  mystics  have  often  understood,  "the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within."  To  put  the  matter  a 
little  more  precisely,  the  change  is  fundamentally  a 
readjustment  of  psychic  elements  to  each  other,  en- 
abling the  whole  machine  to  work  harmoniously. 
There  is  no  necessary  introduction  of  new  ideas; 
there  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  casting  out  of  dead 
ideas  which  have  clogged  the  vital  process.  The 
psychic  organism — which  in  conventional  religion  is 
called  the  "soul" — had  not  been  in  harmony  with 
itself ;  now  it  is  revolving  truly  on  its  own  axis,  and 
in  doing  so  it  simultaneously  finds  its  true  orbit  in 
the  cosmic  system.  In  becoming  one  with  itself,  it 
becomes  one  with  the  universe. 
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THE    CROSS 

Wood  of  the  Cross,  you  might  have  been 

Pale-budded  then  for  spring. 
Wood  of  the  Cross,  you  might  have  shared 

New  life  with  everything. 

If  there  was  need  to  cut  you  down. 

They  might  have  made  of  you 
A  little  house  in  a  silent  town 

Where  dusky  olives  grew. 

Lamb  of  the  Cross,  you  might  have  been 

Alive  for  many  a  day. 
Walking  with  those  who  hold  you  dear 

Along  some  ancient  way. 

If  there  was  need  for  you  to  die, 

Why  did  they  kill  you  so  ? 
Why  did  they  make  you  tread  the  way 

That  low  men  used  to  go? 

Wood  of  the  Cross,  you  might  have  died 

Ere  many  years  had  passed, 
But  now  you  will  be  blossoming 

As  long  as  earth  shall  last. 

Lamb  of  the  Cross,  you  might  have  been 

A  myth,  a  passing  dream ; 
But  now  you  are  the  risen  Lord 

Whom  great  and  poor  esteem. 

— Anon. 


J 
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RECHABITES:    ANCIENT  and  MODERN 
By  Frederick  E.  Lumley 

All  human  progress  has  been  accomplished  by 
reaction.  Hebrew  progress  is  no  exception.  The 
records  preserve  many  examples,  but  one  is  so  simi- 
lar to  present-day  phenomena  as  to  merit  special 
attention.  This  is  the  case  of  the  Rechabites,  briefly 
but  significantly  pictured  by  "the  weeping  prophet." 

It  seems  that  the  ferocious  Jehu,  after  slaying 
Ahab's  sons  and  Ahaziah's  brethren,  continued  his 
mad  way  and  came  upon  one  Jehonadab,  the  son  of 
Rechab.  After  making  the  somewhat  ironical 
inquiry,  "Is  thy  heart  right?"  he  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  mount  the  chariot  and  "come  with  me  and 
see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah."  This  zeal  consisted  in  a 
journey  to  Samaria,  where  he  destroyed  the  rem- 
nants of  Ahab's  following,  trapped  the  prophets  of 
Baal  and  smote  them  one  and  all  and  then  demol- 
ished the  temple. 

"Rechab"  means  a  rider  on  camels,  and  this  man 
is  remembered  only  as  the  father  of  Jehonadab  and 
founder  of  a  clan  of  the  Calebite  branch  of  the 
Kenites.  This  clan  was  nomadic  to  the  fall  of 
Judah,  when  it  was  found  in  Jerusalem.  In  the 
days  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah  was  sent  to  take  the 
Rechabites  into  the  temple  and  offer  them  wine. 
Then  came  forth  their  stout  declaration  of  loyalty 
to  the  old  paths,  for  they  boasted  that  they  did  not 
use  wine,  live  in  houses,  cultivate  vineyards  or  fields 
of  grain.  They  always  lived  in  tents.  We  hear 
nothing  more  of  them. 

The  Rechabites  lived  near  enough  to  the  other 
tribes  in  Canaan  to  see  the  drift  of  things.  They 
watched  their  tribal  brothers  leave  off  the  old 
nomadic  habits — ^their  beloved  habits — and  assimi- 
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late  with  the  natives.  For  one  thing,  the  inpouring 
Israelites  fook  up  agriculture  and  horticulture,  as 
was  quite  natural,  those  being  the  characteristic 
occupations  of  the  country.  That  change  involved 
modifications  of  family,  political  and  religious  life. 
Significant  changes  in  any  part  of  the  social  system 
always  produce  modifications  through  the  whole. 
For  one  thing,  the  successful  practice  of  agriculture 
— according  to  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  time — 
involved  respect  for  and  worship  of  the  god  of  agri- 
culture. This  was  Baal.  And  when  one  regards  the 
matter  in  this  light,  it  is  easier  to  understand  the 
apostasy  of  the  people. 

The  Rechabites  observed  this  process  of  assimi- 
lation, but  kept  themselves  out  of  it.  They  may 
have  lifted  their  voices  in  protest  and  warning,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  it.  At  any  rate,  they  did  not 
stop  the  process.  Their  name  is  but  a  memory  for 
reaction,  for  holding  fast  to  unadaptable  ways.  Not 
one  constructive  suggestion  has  survived  them. 
They  easily  typify  an  uncompromising  and  impos- 
sible stubbornness,  an  unyielding  and  stagnating 
hardness,  a  dogmatic  absolutism,  that  is  quite  sur- 
vivalistic  and  dangerous. 

The  world  is  as  if  they  had  never  been.  Not 
quite,  for  they  have  left  a  spiritual  progeny  of  no 
mean  proportions.  From  that  day  to  this  the  earth 
has  never  been  quit  of  their  kind — their  kind  indus- 
trially, politically  and  religiously.  And  their  de- 
scendants give  no  greater  promise  of  a  more  sig- 
nificant immortality. 

Since  the  beginning  some  men  have  dared  to  be 
pioneers,  to  search  out  new  ways  of  feeding  the 
multitudes,  new  ways  of  political  procedure,  new 
ways  of  conceiving  and  finding  God,  They  have 
endured  unspeakable  hardships  to  guarantee  the 
success  of  their  experiments.     Some  have  failed; 
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a  few  have  succeeded.  And  these  have  kept  faith — 
not  "the  faith" — alive  in  the  world.  Through  these 
experiments  the  golden  thread  of  meaning,  in  this 
"terrestial  experiment,  has  gradually  been  uncovered. 

Whatever  their  form  of  trial,  however,  they  have 
been  hindered  by  reactionaries.  There  have  grad- 
ually been  segregated  the  industrial  fearful  who, 
having  solved  their  own  problems  of  existence — 
as  the  Rechabites  did — stand  pat  on  the  old  system 
of  success  and  refuse  to  go  further.  They  assure 
us  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  what  we  have, 
except  more  of  it.  The  system  of  property-holding 
is  all  right,  and  it  is  all  right  for  those  who  have 
property.  They  say  that  if  the  poor  will  only  "make 
an  effort"  they  will  eventually  reach  a  place  of 
safety.  In  their  view  poverty  is  due  to  laziness  or 
improvidence,  or  both,  and  is  a  necessary  punish- 
ment for  such  an  attitude.  And  so,  speaking  ecc^- 
nomically,  the  Rechabites  are  still  with  us. 

The  new  life  in  Canaan  demanded  many  political 
changes.  There  was  the  problem  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  tribes  within  a  smaller  area  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  conflicts  arising  therefrom.  Con- 
tacts with  strangers  were  more  numerous  and  every 
new  contact  was  loaded  with  explosives.  The  ever- 
present  emergency  of  attack  from  without  and 
within  had  to  be  met  by  more  careful  organization. 
These  and  many  other  matters  were  highly  compli- 
cated, but  they  were  handled  with  resolution  and 
ingenuity  by  the  majority  of  the  Hebrews.  A  more 
or  less  distinct  and  self-centered  aggregation  of 
tribes  had  to  learn  how  to  make  a  nation  and  live 
together  as  one  people.  It  was  a  difficult  problem, 
but  it  was  measurably  solved. 

But  the  Rechabites  contributed  nothing.  They 
lived  in  Canaan  for  security,  but  would  take  no  part 
in  the  political  process  by  which  the  security  was 
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generalized.  They  would  gladly  receive,  but  they 
would  not  give.  In  spite  of  the  success  of  national 
life,  they  remained  on  the  level  of  an  outworn  and 
impossible  individualistic  order. 

Both  tendencies  are  yet  in  the  world;  they  are 
found  in  America.  We  have  numbers  of  "faith-fuU*' 
persons  who  strive  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  new 
world  and  bring  harmony  out  of  chaos  and  strife, 
who  show  us  that  the  day  of  tribal,  state  and 
national  selfishness  is  gone,  who  are  striving  and 
sacrificing  to  unite  the  warring  factions  of  mankind 
into  something  like  a  consistent  and  effective  whole. 
They  count  life  and  fortune  nothing  if  perchance 
they  may  win  harmonious  development. 

But  the  Rechabitic  remnants  stop  on  the  level  of 
individual  selfishness  or  tribal  organization,  or 
"state's  rights"  or  "America  first."  They  will  never 
admit  that  humanity  is  of  more  importance  than 
jany  nation.  On  that  proposition  they  are  rechabitic 
— ^to  coin  an  appropriate  adjective.  They  refuse  to 
mount  the  high  level  of  democratic  internationalism. 
And  of  course  they  are,  like  their  ancestors,  on  the 
downward  slope  to  extinction.  The  movement 
toward  human  understandings  and  world  organiza- 
tion is  hindered  by  them,  but  it  will  not  be  stopped 
by  them. 

This  parallel  is  most  interesting  from  the  reli- 
gious point  of  view.  Modem  disinterested  scientific 
investigation  is  a  form  of  migration  from  the  desert 
of  dogmatic  absolutism  to  the  uplands  of  a  liberal 
faithfulness.  If  no  other  idea  except  that  of  evolu- 
tion had  been  released  among  men  by  this  move- 
ment, the  change  of  worlds  would  have  been  far 
greater  than  that  made  by  the  Hebrews.  But  many 
other  ideas  have  been  liberated  as  well.  At  any  rate, 
we  live  in  a  new  world — a  land  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  "milk  and  honey." 
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These  changes  include  a  new  conception  of  God 
and  of  the  world,  a  wholly  different  notion  of  Christ 
and  His  work  for  men,  a  radically  modified  idea 
of  redemption,  a  decidedly  different  interpretation 
of  the  church  and  its  mission,  a  reconstructed  con- 
ception of  man  and  his  nature.  These  are  as  real 
and  as  attractive  as  the  mountain  vineyards  and 
the  pleasant  valleys  of  Canaan  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
Israelitish  wanderers  might  have  conceived  their 
mission  as  one  of  turning  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey  into  a  desert  and  thus  effecting  the  adjust- 
ment. They  did  not  attempt  that,  but  rather  modi- 
fied themselves  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  And 
they  survived,  as  a  consequence,  and  gave  much  to 
the  world.  And  this  is  our  modern  situation.  The 
new  world  produced  by  science  is  here  and  adjust- 
ment is  unavoidable — or  extinction  like  the  Recha- 
bites. 

But  the  modern  Rechabites  have  sensed  the  drift 
of  things.  They  have  seen  what  they  call  the 
worship  of  Baal.  And  they  have  put  their  heads 
together  in  council  and  have  stiffened  their  backs 
in  protest.  They  cannot  endure  new  conceptions 
of  God,  reconstructed  views  of  Christ,  changed 
notions  of  the  church  and  of  men.  They  adhere 
more  firmly  to  the  old  ways.  Physically  speaking, 
they  live  in  the  twentieth  century,  ride  on  its  trains, 
use  its  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  enjoy  its 
motor  cars,  profit  by  the  marvelous  perfection  of 
modern  exchange  and  otherwise  lock  themselves  in 
with  the  march  of  affairs.  But  religiously  speaking, 
they  are  back  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  desert. 
They  are  far  less  consistent  than  their  ancestors. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  people  do  not 
call  themselves  Rechabites,  and  they  would  lustily 
repudiate  the  suggestion  of  relationship.  They  call 
themselves  Fundamentalists,  or  something  with  a 
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similar  connotation,  but  they  are  of  thorough-going 
Rechabitic  stock  on  the  intellectual  side.  The  name 
is  nothing,  however.  One  can  see  the  thing  under- 
neath the  name.  And  the  thing  is  just  blind  reac- 
tion— ^just  plain,  old-fashioned  stubborn  adherence 
to  the  old. 

The  psychology  of  Rechabitism  is  always  inter- 
esting. The  dominant  emotional  state,  admitted 
and  conscious  or  not,  is  fear — fear  of  the  new  and 
the  unknown.  In  their  view  the  world  is  essentially 
hostile  and  life  is  very  precarious.  Nothing  is  to 
be  done  that  will  let  loose  any  more  cosmic  wrath. 

On  the  rational  side,  the  Rechabites  are  "funda- 
mentally'* mechanistic.  Granted  their  premises,  the 
conclusions  cannot  be  assailed.  Given  a  start,  they 
will  follow  through  carefully  enough  because  the 
way  is  well  trodden  and  little  reflective  thought  is 
required.  They  are  not  experimentalists,  not  full 
of  faith  as  they  sometimes  affirm.  They  do  not 
believe  in  emergencies  and  progress. 

With  respect  to  practice  they  are  negative  and 
resistant.  They  walk  backward  through  life,  ever 
expecting  affairs  to  be  declared  bankrupt  and  wound 
up.  As  practical  adventurers  they  are  hardly  as  far 
along  as  Noah.  They  are  not  trying  to  save  human- 
ity viewed  as  a  stream  with  more  future  than  past. 
They  are  sincere  in  aiming  to  save  out  all  they  can, 
although  the  method  is  antiquated,  and  then  they 
leave  the  rest  to  an  inevitable  and  speedy  consum- 
mation. 

In  sharp  contrast  are  the  methods  of  the  moderns. 
The  dominant  emotion  is  love;  they  have  no  fear 
psychosis.  On  the  rational  side  they  are  illogical 
because  they  are  artistic.  They  are  illogical  because 
the  most  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  They  have  a  ques- 
tioning mood.  They  are  not  usually  found  defend- 
ing something,  but  rather  investigating  something. 
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They  lack  certainty,  it  may  be — at  least  in  the  old 
sense- — but  they  have  a  greater  satisfaction — ^that 
of  discovery.  They  learn  from  failure  and  hence 
they  have  faith.  The  persons  with  a  closed  system 
never  have  any  faith;  they  have  certainty.  What 
they  call  faith  is  simply  hindsight.  The  moderns 
are  ever  looking  toward  the  light.  They  construe 
the  world  in  morning  terminology.  It  is  always 
toward  evening  with  the  Rechabites. 

The  behavior  of  the  moderns  follows  their  belief. 
They  try  to  arrange,  with  the  help  of  faith  in  a 
loving  Father,  a  long  process  of  education.  A  mil- 
lion heroic  endeavors  testify  to  this.  The  Recha- 
bites simply  proclaim  and  pass  on.  They  manipu- 
late the  fears  of  men,  whereas  the  modems  work 
by  love.  The  Rechabites  strew  taboos  everywhere; 
the  moderns  plunge  in  and  make  discoveries  and 
ever  go  from  truth  to  truth.  To  the  one  group  the 
whole  human  experiment  is  a  colossal  failure,  and 
a  new  start  must  be  made — a  wholly  new  start.  To 
the  other  group  a  wholly  new  start  is  ever  being 
made  and  the  whole  continues  to  yield  some  sprouts 
which  promise  incalculable  success. 

Ohio  State  University. 


THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  PICTURESQUE 

Everyone  who  undertakes  to  raise  money  for 
benevolent  or  educational  purposes  or  to  enlist  in- 
dividuals for  service  knows  that  it  is  easier  to  get 
subscriptions  or  volunteers  for  some  picturesque, 
interesting  and  distinctive  enterprise  than  for  the 
general  advancement  of  a  worthy  cause.  It  is  easier 
to  get  money  for  a  building  than  for  endowment 
because  the  building  will  be  a  visible  monument  to 
the  donor.    It  is  easier  to  get  life  recruits  to  vol- 
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unteer  to  go  to  Tibet  under  the  persuasive  influence 
of  the  heroic  death  of  Dr.  Shelton  than  to  get  men 
and  women  to  agree  to  give  their  lives  to  whatever 
service  may  be  most  needed. 

It  is  all  right  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
greater  persuasiveness  of  these  specific  appeals,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  necessity  of  using  them 
is  an  indication  of  a  somewhat  elementary  stage  in 
the  development  of  benevolence  and  devotion.  He 
is  not  the  best  type  of  volunteer  for  military  service 
whose  offer  of  himself  is  conditioned  upon  his  being 
assigned  to  some  particular  post  which  appeals  to 
his  imagination. 

Even  great  and  rich  institutions  usually  lack 
funds  which  are  available  for  any  purpose,  because 
donors  have  been  more  interested  in  endowing  some 
particular  portion  of  the  enterprise  than  in  helping 
to  make  it  successful  as  a  whole.  It  is  never  very 
difficult,  with  a  proper  appeal,  to  raise  money  for 
scholarships,  for  the  idea  of  helping  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  poor  boys  in  college  makes  a  very  nat- 
ural and  proper  appeal  to  human  sympathy.  But 
nobody  ever  endowed  the  heating  plant  of  a  college. 
The  coal  bill  makes  no  sentimental  appeal.  If 
people  are  to  be  developed  in  the  direction  of  wise 
giving,  both  of  funds  and  of  self,  there  must  be  less 
and  less  dependence  and  emphasis  upon  the  specific, 
picturesque  and  sentimental  side  of  the  appeal  and 
more  upon  the  significance  of  the  total  enterprise. 


Fellows  and  readers  are  especially  requested  to 
send  brief  notes  upon  recent  books  which  they  have 
read.  A  post-card  will  often  do.  This  mutual 
stimulus  and  guide  to  good  reading  can  be  made 
very  helpful,  especially  to  those  who  help. 
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WORDS.  WORDS,  WORDS 
By  T.   V.  Smith 

Unquestionably  much  of  the  business  of  mankind 
is  done  with  the  mouth.  Between  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega  of  our  alphabet  lie  encompassed  the 
power  of  science,  the  beauty  of  art,  the  insight  of 
philosophy,  and  the  magic  of  religion.  Words, 
words,  words — they  are  our  means  to  rationality 
and  quiet  symbols  of  our  human  achievement. 

But  words  need  watching.  They  have  been  given 
such  a  strategic  place  in  human  life  that  they  can 
easily  become  despotic  masters  of  men.  One  way 
of  keeping  them  under  control  is  to  write  dictiona- 
ries. But  this  is  to  set  words  to  guard  words. 
Another  way  is  to  demand  the  non-verbal  meaning 
of  words.  But  back  of  either  attempt  ought  to  lie 
an  investigation  into  the  very  meaning  of  meaning 
itself.  This  is  a  task  that  appeals  to  but  few.  Many 
men  like  to  observe,  but  few  to  observe  observing; 
many  men  like  to  think,  but  few  to  think  about 
thinking.  Such  activities  are,  as  Plato  would  say, 
twice  removed  from  reality ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
necessary  if  reality  is  to  be  kept  safe  for  humanity. 
Of  the  few  who  are  called  to  such  an  abstract  quest, 
only  a  very  few  can  make  clear  what  the  meaning 
of  meaning  means  to  men. 

This  abstract  introduction  is  to  call  attention  to 
a  concrete  treatment  of  the  whole  problem  of  mean- 
ing as  it  is  tied  up  with  words.  The  Meaning  of 
Meaning  is  the  newest  addition  to  the  International 
Library  of  Psychology,  Philosophy  and  Scientific 
Method,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant studies  that  good  series  contains.     The  authors 
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are  Englishmen,  Ogden  and  Richards ;  the  publisher, 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company.  Any  man  who  uses 
words  will  enjoy  reading  this  book,  whether  he 
understands  it  or  not.  Sample  it  by  reading  the 
following  happily  expressed  moral — a  Fable  con- 
cerning Amoeba: 

"Realize  thyself,  Amoeba  dear,"  said  Will;  and 
Amoeba  realized  herself,  and  there  was  no  Small 
Change  but  many  Checks  on  the  Bank  of  the  Future 
wherein  the  wild  Time  grew  and  grew  and  grew. 
And  in  the  latter  days  Homo  appeared.  How,  he 
knew  not;  and  Homo  called  change  Progress,  and 
the  How  he  called  God  .  .  .  for  speech  was  ever  a 
Comforter.  And  when  Homo  came  to  study  the 
parts  of  speech,  he  wove  himself  a  noose  of  Words. 
And  he  hearkened  to  himself,  and  bowed  his  head 
and  made  abstractions,  hypostatising  and  glorify- 
ing. Thus  arose  Church  and  State  and  Strife  upon 
the  Earth;  for  oftentimes  Homo  caused  Hominem 
to  die  for  Abstractions  hypostatised  and  glorified; 
and  the  children  did  after  the  manner  of  their 
fathers,  for  so  had  they  been  taught.  And  last  of 
all  Homo  began  to  eat  his  words. 

Now,  after  much  time,  there  appeared  Reason, 
which  said,  "Wherefore  hast  thou  done  this  thing?'' 

And  Homo  said,  "Speech  bewrayeth  me." 

To  whom  Reason,  "Go  to  now  and  seek  the  Doc- 
trine of  Symbolism,  which  showeth  that  the  bee 
buzzeth  not  in  the  Head  but  in  the  Bonnet. 

But  Homo  barkened  not,  and  his  sin  was  the 
greater  in  that  he  was  proud  and  obstinate  withal. 
For  as  Philosopher  and  Economist  he  said,  "We 
will  tend  to  give  the  matter  our  careful  considera- 
tion" ;  and  as  Returning  Warrior  he  asked,  "What, 
grannie,  didst  thou  say  in  the  Great  Wars?"    And 
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as  Plain  Man  he  continued  to  splash  solemnly  about 
in  the  Vocabulary  of  Ambiguity — and  all  the  while 
the  Noose  was  tightening  and  Homo  began  to  grow 
inarticulate. 

Then  had  Reason  compassion  on  him,  and  gave 
him  the  Linguistic  Conscience,  and  spake  again 
softly :  "Go  to  now,  be  a  Man,  Homo !  Cast  away 
the  Noose  of  Words  that  thou  hast  woven,  that  it 
strangle  thee  not.  Behold  the  doctrine  of  Symbol- 
ism, which  illumineth  all  things.  What  are  the 
Laws  of  Science?  Are  they  not  thine  own  Concep- 
tual Shorthand?" 

And  Man  blushed. 

And  Reason  asked  again,  "What  is  Number?  Is 
it  not  a  class  of  classes,  and  are  not  classes  them- 
selves thine  own  convenient  Fictions?  Consider  the 
Mountain  Top — it  Hums  not,  neither  does  it  Spin. 
Cease,  then,  to  listen  for  the  noise  of  the  humming. 
Weary  not  thyself  in  unraveling  the  web  that  hath 
never  been  spun." 

And  Man  replied,  "Quite." 

Then  sang  Reason  and  Man  the  Hymn  of  1923 — 
"Glory  to  Man  in  the  Highest,  for  Man  is  the  Master 
of  Words" — nineteen   hundred   and   twenty-three. 

And  the  sound  of  the  Hymn  ringeth  yet  in  our  ear. 

Thus  the  Realization  of  Amoeba  ended  in  the 
Realization  of  an  Error. 

^'God  laughed  when  he  made  the  Sahara,"  says 
an  old  African  proverb — but  Man  may  yet  discover 
the  uses  of  Dust. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
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FOR  THE  LAST  SERVICE  IN  AN  OLD  CHURCH 
(To  be  sung  to  Schubert's  "Ave  Maria'') 

Here  have  we  seen  Thy  face.  Father  and  Friend. 

Here  have  we  worshipped  at  Thy  altar. 

Here  hast  Thou  stayed  us  when  we  falter. 
Here  dost  Thou  to  our  prayer  attend. 
When  weary,  worn  and  heavy-laden, 

Within  this  place  we  find  Thy  peace. 
To  youth  and  age,  to  man  and  maiden, 

Have  come  the  joy  that  shall  not  cease. 
Here  have  we  seen  Thy  face. 

Here  have  we  heard  Thy  voice,  Comrade  and  Guide. 
Beneath  this  roof  we  have  been  near  Thee. 
Within  these  walls  we  feel  and  hear  Thee, 
Here  press  Thy  hand  and  touch  Thy  side,  Thy 

wounded  side, 
'Neath  loftier  arches  be  Thou  with  us  still, 
Our  Friend,  our  Comrade  and  our  Cheer. 
Thy  presence  ampler  spaces  fill. 
And  have  Thy  dwelling  there  as  here. 
There  may  we  hear  Thy  voice. 

— ^W.  E.  Garrison. 


NOTES  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 

I  have  just  read  with  great  delight  T.  R.  Glover's 
Progress  in  Religion  to  the  Christian  Era.  It  is 
the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  survey  and 
exposition  of  the  development  and  meaning  of  the 
great  movements  which  lie  back  of  our  religious 
thought  that  I  have  read.  It  really  illuminates 
things,  it  is  good  for  one's  horizon  and  perspective, 
and  it  builds  a  background  for  one's  thought. 

Baltimore,  Md.  H.  C.  ARMSTRONG. 
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Among  other  books  I  have  lately  enjoyed  is  Fos- 
dick's  "Christianity  and  Progress."  He  seems  to 
be  unduly  controlled  by  an  autohypnosis  induced  by 
fear  of  an  anthropomorphic  deity,  and  his  critical 
view  might  be  historically  improved,  but  he  is  very 
stimulating  and  helpful. 

Huntsville,  Texas.  EDWIN  C.  BOYNTON. 


The  book  that  has  been  of  the  most  help  to  me  in 
my  recent  reading  is  "The  Art  of  Preaching,"  by 
Charles  Reynolds  Brown.  I  have  read  the  book 
through  twice,  and  portions  of  it  several  times,  and 
will  refer  to  it  again  and  again.  The  chapters  that 
stand  out  now,  for  me,  are  the  first  one  on  "The 
Significance  of  the  Sermon,"  the  fifth  on  "The 
Lighter  Elements  of  the  Sermon,"  and  the  last  two 
on  "The  Setting  of  the  Sermon"  and  "The  Soul  of 
the  Sermon.''  No  preacher  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  book. 

Sterling,  111.  RALPH  V.  CALLOWAY. 


One  of  the  most  delightful  books  I  have  recently 
read  is  "Silhouettes  of  My  Contemporaries,"  by 
Lyman  Abbott.  It  is  rich  in  portrayal  of  some  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
past  fifty  years  in  America.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  personal  experiences  useful  to  a  minister. 

Indianapolis.  JOSEPH  A.  ARMISTEAD. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Camp- 
bell Institute  was  held  in  the  University  Church, 
Chicago,  July  30  to  August  1.  The  attendance  was 
good,  though  not  so  large  as  last  year  owing  partly 
to  conflicting  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Indi- 
ana members. 
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The  first  session  was  a  round  table  discussion 
of  The  Scroll,  led  by  the  editor,  Dr.  W.  E.  Garrison. 
In  a  business  session  later  the  conclusions  of  this 
session  were  embodied  in  a  recommendation  to 
enlarge  The  Scroll  and  extend  its  circulation. 
After  many  years  of  searching  for  a  task  definite 
enough  and  vital  enough  to  enlist  the  heartiest 
co-operation  of  all  the  members,  it  was  decided  that 
we  have  right  in  our  hand,  in  The  Scroll  itself,  the 
best  possible  enterprise.  The  field  is  open  for  a 
constructive  liberal  publication  and  it  is  the  kind 
of  undertaking  which  is  constantly  before  all  the 
members  and  one  in  which  they  may  all  share. 

The  secretary  reported  that  more  members  have 
promptly  paid  their  dues  this  year  than  for  a  long 
time.  After  meeting  the  expenses,  chiefly  those 
of  publishing  The  Scroll,  there  was  a  balance  on 
hand  of  $164.  The  increase  in  the  printing  bill  this 
coming  year  will  require  still  larger  receipts. 

The  dinner  at  the  new  Quadrangle  Club  Monday 
evening  was  presided  over  by  the  president,  H.  P. 
Atkins.  The  work  of  the  Institute  and  the  means 
for  its  extension  were  discussed.  Levi  Marshall, 
C.  G.  Brelos,  G.  B.  Stewart,  J.  Leslie  Lobengier, 
Karl  Borders,  Ralph  Calloway,  Brogden  and  others 
participated  in  the  conference. 

On  Tuesday  morning  an  inspection  was  made  of 
the  new  Auditorium  and  Church  House  of  the  Uni- 
versity Church,  which  were  nearing  completion. 
The  style  of  the  architecture  and  the  provision  for 
various  activities  make  this  a  notable  enterprise 
in  which  the  members  of  the  Institute  were  keenly 
interested.  In  the  afternoon  Karl  Borders  told  of 
his  experiences  last  year  while  engaged  in  relief 
work  in  Russia.  Through  his  contact  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  Brotherhood  House,  Chicago,  of  which  he 
is  the  head,  he  was  somewhat  prepared  for  his  work 
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in  Russia,  and  the  experiences  there  have  greatly 
increased  his  resources  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems he  meets  in  the  Russian  colony  in  Chicago. 

Tuesday  evening,  after  another  dinner  at  the  new 
Quadrangle  Club,  a  business  session  was  held,  at 
which  the  following  matters  were  discussed  and 
acted  upon: 

1.  It  was  voted  that  the  future  program  of  The 
Scroll  be  left  to  the  editorial  staff  and  the  secre- 
tary, with  the  suggestion  that  due  consideration 
be  given  to  making  it  a  bi-monthly. 

2.  It  was  recommended  that  the  officers  or  other 

representatives  of  the  Institute  visit  the  large 
universities  of  the  country  during  the  year, 
where  there  are  groups  of  Disciple  divinity  stu- 
dents. 

3.  It  was  voted  to  have  a  lectureship  by  some  dis- 
tinguished scholar  in  connection  with  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

4.  The  nominating  committee,  Messrs.  Borders, 
Brogden  and  Stewart,  reported  as  follows: 
PresiHent,  Burris  Jenkins ;  vice-president,  Ralph 
Calloway;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  S.  Ames; 
editor  of  The  Scroll,  W.  E.  Garrison.  These 
members  were  elected  to  the  offices  as  indicated. 

The  closing  session  on  Wednesday  was  devoted 
to  consideration  of  the  distinctive  work  of  the  Dis- 
ciples. Some  held  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  distinct 
they  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Others  contended 
that  the  Disciples  had  always  intended  to  cultivate 
only  that  distinctiveness  which  arises  from  a  clearer 
and  more  adequate  interpretation  and  stressing  of 
that  which  is  commonly  held  by  all  Christians.  Still 
another  contention  was  that  in  this  day  of  new 
Joiowledge  and  methods,  it  is  important  to  pioneer 
in  the  directions  in  which  scholarship  and  practical 
wisdom  point.  This  requires  the  kind  of  initiative, 
experimentation  and  courageous  enterprise  which 
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the  Disciples  displayed  in  the  beginning  of  their 
movement,  but  which  they  have  too  largely  lost  in 
an  uncritical  tendency  to  fraternize  and  be  "respect- 
able" among  "other  denominations." 

Among  other  members  present  at  some  of  the 
sessions,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
were  Rothenburger,  Willett,  Rice,  Kincheloe,  Nich- 
ols, Park,_^  Faris,  Bean,  MacClintock,  Henry, 
Jordan,  Givens,  Robertson,  Chapman,  Slaughter, 
Nelson,  Tupper,  Wise,  Payne. 

E.  S.  AMES,  Secretary. 


NOTES 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  there  was 
expressed  many  times  the  idea,  which  has  often 
been  voiced  before,  that  we  need  in  the  Institute  a 
statistician  who  will  systematically  study  the  Year 
Book  of  the  Disciples  through  a  period  of  years  and 
report  results  in  The  Scroll.  There  are  many 
interesting  facts  in  these  statistics  which  do  not 
get  adequate  attention.  There  are  also  many  things 
to  be  noted  in  the  curve  of  our  current  history.  One 
of  these  is  a  comparison,  at  many  points,  with  the 
Year  Books  of  other  denominations.  Isn't  there  in 
our  membership  some  pastor  or  teacher  who  has 
a  natural  liking  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  who 
would  like  to  exercise  his  talent  in  this  way  for  the 
benefit  of  all? 

Remember  the  "iron  men''!  They  are  needed  all 
the  time.  They  fight  for  the  true  faith.  None  of 
them  passes  away  in  vain.  They  are  not  immortal. 
There  must  be  successors.  No  three  of  your  many 
soldiers  go  into  a  better  cause.  Think  how  unheroic 
it  must  be  for  "iron  men"  to  be  sent  for  milk  or 
mush,  when  they  might  uphold  The  Scroll  and  carry 
it  to  the  eyes  of  the  needy  and  the  unenlightened! 

It  is  proposed  to  have  one  day  "regional"  sessions 
of  the  Institute  this  year  in  such  cities  as  Indian- 
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apolis,  Cincinnati,  Des  Moines,  Cleveland,  Kansas 
City.  The  secretary  volunteers  to  share  with  other 
officers  or  members  the  perils  of  travel  and  false 
brethren  in  order  to  spend  Monday  now  and  then 
in  this  experiment. 

Members,  and  still  more  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  need  to  be  reminded  that 
membership  is  open  to  any  man  who  is  a  college 
graduate.  He  does  not  need  to  make  application  or 
be  elected  or  voted  on,  but  the  door  is  wide  open 
for  him.  He  does  not  have  to  be  a  liberal  or  a 
radical  or  a  malcontent. 

The  annual  meeting  this  year  was  purposely  put 
after  the  last  Sunday  in  July  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  men  who  have  their  vacation  in  August. 
It  made  little  difference  in  attracting  members  and 
probably  made  it  impossible  for  the  Indianapolis 
men  to  come.  They  have  usually  been  among  the 
best  supporters  of  the  Institute  meetings. 

If  the  officers  are  to  arrange  for  a  lectureship 
for  the  next  annual  meeting  they  will  have  to  begin 
making  plans  soon.  They  would  appreciate  sugges- 
tions from  the  members  as  to  men  who  might  be 
secured.  The  intention  is  to  secure  men  of  the  very 
first  rank.  The  lecturer  would  probably  be  asked 
to  give  three  lectures — open  lectures  to  which  the 
public  would  be  invited. 

During  vacation  days  in  Pentwater  the  secre- 
tary has  read  with  great  profit  two  books,  which 
he  commends  most  heartily  to  all  members  of  the 
Institute.  They  are, "Ar^  and  Religion,"  by  Von 
Ogden  Vogt,  and  "Man  and  Culture"  by  Clark 
Wissler. 

H.  P.  Atkins  and  family  of  Cincinnati  have  been 
living  in  George  Campbell's  Pentwater  cottage  this 
summer.  They  fell  in  love  with  the  place  and  have 
purchased  a  lot  and  contracted  for  the  erection  of 
a  cottage. 
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A  movement  is  on  foot  to  build  a  golf  course  in 
Pentwater.  It  should  be  ready  for  use  in  1925. 
We  predict  that  this  will  bring  many  Institute  men 
to  this  beautiful  spot.  It  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
practice  for  a  tournament! 


ABOUT  THE  SCROLL 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  it  was 
suggested  that  each  month  half  of  the  magazine  be 
devoted  to  articles  upon  a  single  topic.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  topics  proposed:  Religious 
education.  Church  architecture.  Church  finance. 
Planning  a  church  program.  Surveys  and  statis- 
tical studies.  The  sociological  study  of  a  parish. 
Democracy  in  church  government  and  administra- 
tion. Paradoxes  of  religious  attitudes  and  habits. 
Evangelism.  Forms  for  marriage,  funerals,  bap- 
tism, infant-dedication,  communion.  Ministerial 
ethics.  Why  people  are  out  of  the  church :  a  study 
of  apparently  non-religious  persons.  Church  or- 
ganization.   Church  quarrels. 

Some  of  these  subjects  perhaps  would  be  less  re- 
warding than  others.  Some  are  instantly  appeal- 
ing. We  hope  the  list  will  prove  suggestive  and 
that  members  will  find  themselves  stimulated  to 
write  on  these  or  other  themes.  Ten  men  were 
asked  to  make  contributions  on  Religious  Exper- 
ience for  the  present  numbfer.  One  did.  Twenty 
men  were  asked  to  send  notes  on  new  books,  and 
post-cards  were  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose.  Four 
responded. 

The  Editor  and  his  wife  are  sailing  for  Europe 
on  Dec.  12  for  four  months  of  study.  His  address 
will  be:  Care  of  Thos.  Cook  and  Son,  Rome,  Italy. 
During  this  period,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  will 
be  in  charge  of  The  Scroll.  Send  all  contributions 
(as  well  as  iron  men)  to  E.  S.  Ames,  Faculty  Ex- 
change, University  of  Chicago. 
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Editor Winfred  Ernest  Garrison 

PERSONAL   RELIGIOUS   EXPERIENCES 

These  personal  histories  were  received  in  answer 
to  the  following  questions: 
I.    Childhood  to  age  of  twelve. 

1.  Home  influence — Was  it  religious?  Was 
there  definite  religious  instruction?  Family  wor- 
ship?   How  was  Sunday  observed? 

2.  Church  influence — Denomination?  What  im- 
pression did  the  church  services  make?  And  the 
Sunday  School? 

3.  Personal  activities — Nature  of  prayer  and 
other  religious  acts.  Did  you  have  a  sense  of  sin? 
In  what  did  it  consist  and  what  did  you  do  about  it  ? 

4.  What  were  your  ideas  of  God,  heaven,  hell? 
Did  you  have  definite  fears?    Of  what? 

H.    Adolescence. 

1.  Did  you  have  social  life  in  church  circles,  or 
in  other  "sets,"  or  both? 

2.  Did  the  question  of  joining  the  church  or  any 
religious  society  confront  you  at  any  time?  How 
did  it  arise,  through  direct  influence  of  pastor,  or 
teacher,  or  through  reflection?  How  intense  was 
the  problem?    How  was  it  settled?    Age? 

3.  Has  your  religious  development  been  con- 
tinuous since  that  time?  If  not,  indicate  nature 
and  occasions  of  change?  Did  you  have  the  same 
kind  of  experience,  (such  as  struggle,  anxiety  with 
sudden  decisions,  or  gradual  growth)  in  other 
lines?  For  example,  in  choosing  occupation,  tak- 
ing up  social  interests  or  some  form  of  art? 

III.    Present  Attitude. 
1.     Do  you  consider  yourself  religious?     What 
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would  you  give  as  reasons  for  saying  you  are  re- 
ligious? or  non-religious  as  the  case  may  be? 

2.  Are  intellectual  problems  prominent  in  your 
experience?     If  so,  what  are  they? 

3.  Do  you  get  religious  values  in  other  than  so- 
called  religious  exercises?  For  example,  in 
"secular"  work,  entertainments,  or  anything  of 
that  kind? 

4.  How  do  you  determine  whether  a  thing  is 
right  or  wrong  for  you  to  do? 


NO   RELIGIOUS  CONNECTION 

I  had  no  religious  environment  as  a  child.  When 
about  twelve  years  old,  I  was  interested  in  observ- 
ing the  religious  attitude  of  certain  Catholic 
children  whose  actions  seemed  ridiculous  to 
me.  Their  extreme  piety  had  apparently  no  bene- 
ficial effects  as  they  were  extremely  dishonest  and 
devilish.  I  decided  later  that  their  faith  was 
purely  mechanical,  forced  upon  them  by  the  super- 
stitions of  their  parents.  For  seven  years  I  had 
no  occasion  to  lie  or  be  dishonest  as  I  lived  shut 
off  from  everyone  save  my  parents  who  impressed 
upon  me  the  value  of  telhng  the  truth.  However, 
I  was  very  cross  and  wanted  my  own  way.  Since 
I  am  older,  I  respect  myself  too  much  to  lie,  but 
often  find  myself  in  positions  which  make  it  almost 
dangerous  to  tell  the  truth.  Twice  I  have  been 
tempted  by  some  one  else  to  be  dishonest  in  school 
work. 

Only  my  parents  had  any  influence  upon  me 
when  I  was  very  young,  that  is,  until  I  was  about 
nine  years  old.  At  this  time  I  was  for  a  part  of 
the  day  under  the  influence  of  a  school  teacher  and 
classmates.  All  other  ideas  came  through  books, 
for  I  had  no  companions  out  of  school  and  spent 
all  my  time  reading  any  and  every  book  that  I 
could  lay  hands  on.   Later,  in  high  school,  I  formed 
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a  friendship  which  has  encouraged  me  to  study 
faithfully  and  changed  the  whole  trend  of  my  life. 
When  about  ten  years  old  I  had  a  decidedly  good 
opinion  of  myself,  which  was  fostered  by  the 
school  principal  and  certain  older  pupils.  Two 
years  later,  upon  entering  high  school,  I  awoke 
suddenly  to  my  own  deficiencies,  became  self- 
conscious,  reticent,  and  dissatisfied  with  myself. 
A  short  while  ago  I  was  suddenly  awakened  to  a 
new  zeal  for  study,  occasioned  by  the  friend  al- 
ready mentioned. 

I  never  accepted  orthodox  Christianity  and  con- 
sequently have  had  no  necessity  of  doubting  any 
of  its  dogmas.  Fortunately  my  parents,  who  are 
not  religious  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word, 
did  not  force  any  unbelievable  tradition  upon  me, 
when  I  was  too  young  to  understand.  When  I 
came  to  think  for  myself,  I  used  my  reasoning 
powers  and  formed  my  own  conclusions. 

I  have  always  felt  under  obligations  to  do  my 
college  work  thoroughly.  I  am  anxious  for  the 
approval  of  my  parents  and  instructors.  All  my 
life  I  have  tried  to  control  a  ridiculous  fear  of  cer- 
tain things  such  as  strange  people,  strange  dogs, 
and  the  dark.  I  am  never  willing  to  remain  so 
much  as  a  second  in  a  dark  room  and  I  rarely  re- 
tire without  looking  first  under  the  bed  and  in  the 
closets.  I  dread  the  thought  of  people  near  to  me 
dying,  but  I  have  never  feared  death  myself,  as 
that  v/ould  mean  an  escape  from  witnessing  the 
death  of  others.  As  a  child,  I  longed  to  die  before 
my  parents,  but  I  have  decided  that  that  wish  is 
selfish. 

When  able  to  think  for  myself,  I  saw  that  a  God 
was  necessary  to  interpret  all  experiences,  and 
have  never  understood  how  anyone  living  can 
doubt  a  cause  of  His  existence.  The  same  reason 
which  leads  me  to  believe  in  God  leads  me  to  dis- 
believe just  as  strongly  in  the  divinity  of  Christ 
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and  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  The  latter  seems 
to  me  to  be  history,  superstition,  and  myths,  no 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  Koran  or  the  Book 
of  Confucius.  I  can  never  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
nature  or  probability  of  a  life  after  death,  but  feel 
convinced  that  either  consciousness  or  nothingness 
after  death  is  necessarily  good,  since  either  state 
is  the  will  of  God. 

I  dislike  the  so-called  orthodox  churches,  since 
I  have  found  no  one  to  look  a  problem  squarely  in 
the  face,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  all  evade  natural 
questioning.  One  Christian  woman,  the  head  of  a 
religious  organization,  with  whom  I  had  some 
dealings,  was  shocked  and  horrified  at  some  ques- 
tions I  dared  to  put  to  her.  I  had  always  felt 
doubtful  of  her  sincerity  and  now  at  this  point  I 
lost  my  respect  for  her,  not  understanding  why 
her  belief  made  it  necessary  to  hush  all  question- 
ing. In  fact,  the  few  professed  church-goers  whom 
I  have  known,  especially  women,  I  have  felt  to  be 
hypocrites  and  pretenders.  I  detest  hypocrisy  and 
lying  above  all  things.  I  respect  people  who  mean 
what  they  say.  I  admire  the  ethical  and  moral 
principles  taught  by  Christianity,  as  I  do  those  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  or  as  I  should  those  of  any  re- 
ligion which  would  lend  itself  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  welfare  of  humanity.  At  present  my 
only  wish  for  the  future  is  to  study  and  travel.  I 
do  not  like  to  look  very  far  ahead. 

I  am  happy  if  things  go  to  suit  me.  My  parents 
say  that  I  am  cranky,  while  my  roommate  declares 
that  I  am  good-natured  and  easy  to  get  along  with. 
I  am  an  American,  twenty  years  of  age,  and  have 
no  church  connection. 


A  THEOSOPHIST 

The  first  seven  years  of  my  life  were  spent  in 
Germany.  My  mother  was  an  intensely  religious 
woman,  so  much  so  that  father's  relatives  called 
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her  fanatical.  Father  was  just  the  opposite,  al- 
though they  both  belonged  to  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  At  seven  I  left  my  parents,  and 
two  brothers  and  a  sister  (all  younger  than  I)  to 
come  to  America  with  my  paternal  grandmother 
and  an  aunt. 

Childhood.  1.  From  seven  years  of  age  to  nine- 
teen years  I  was  brought  up  by  a  grandmother,  an 
aunt,  and  an  uncle,  who  were  all  so-called  "Free- 
thinkers." However,  I  was  allowed  to  attend 
Sunday  School,  which  I  did  very  regularly.  Al- 
though an  agnostic  so  far  as  God  and  a  soul  are 
concerned,  grandma  did  give  me  constant  and  very 
definite  moral  instructions  and  taught  me  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  various  religious  verses  and 
hymns  in  German. 

Sunday  was  observed  in  the  usual  German 
fashion.  It  was  looked  upon  by  all  of  us  as  a  day 
of  rest  and  recreation,  the  latter  consisting  of 
trips  to  the  parks,  the  woods,  of  visits  to  friends 
and  relatives  or  from  them.  No  one  went  to 
church  but  myself. 

2.  I  attended  the  English  Congregational  Sun- 
day School.  I  was  very  fond  of  the  services,  the 
lessons  and  the  music. 

3.  The  moral  teachings,  as  grandma  gave  them 
to  me,  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  For  in- 
stance, I  never  indulged  in  a  lie  but  once  (I  do  not 
remember  the  circumstance.)  Grandma  found  me 
out  and  refused  to  believe  anything  I  said  after 
that  for  a  long  time,  and  not  until  I  had  begged 
and  pleaded  with  her  to  trust  me  again  and  had 
promised  to  be  perfectly  honest. 

4.  Had  none. 

Adolescence.  1.  I  had  social  life  among  the 
neighbors  and  our  German  friends  and  relatives. 

2.  I  left  Sunday  School  at  seventeen  years  be- 
cause the  pastor  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  a 
children's  class  and  I  had  to  tell  him  that  I  did  not 
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believe  in  the  Christian  doctrines  as  taught  by  the 
church,  hence  could  not  honestly  teach  them.  (I 
had  been  reading  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man  and 
Origin  or  Species.)  Through  my  own  reflections 
and  the  Agnostic  teachings  of  my  grandmother  I 
had  slowly  become  an  Agnostic  myself  but  had  con- 
tinued my  attendance  at  Sunday  School  because  I 
liked  the  activity. 

3.  I  attended  another  Congregational  Sunday 
School  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age 
through  my  love  for  the  teacher  with  whom  I 
had  become  acquainted.  Her  class  was  made  up 
largely  of  wealthy  society  girls  who  never  knew 
their  lessons.  I  felt  out  of  place  in  her  class,  being 
poor  and  faithful  in  my  studies.  After  a  few 
months  I  ceased  going,  partly,  however,  because  it 
seemed  hypocrisy  to  me  to  attend  when  I  could  not 
believe.  The  teacher  looked  me  up  at  Christmas 
time  to  bring  me  a  gift  and  asked  me  why  I  had 
been  absent.  I  told  her  the  above  reason  and  she 
told  me  that  that  was  all  the  more  reason  why  I 
should  attend.  So  I  began  again  and  continued  un- 
til I  moved  out  of  the  district.  I  was  then  nineteen 
years  of  age  and  had  graduated  from  high  school 
and  begun  my  teaching  career  in  the  Chicago 
schools.  I  taught  for  six  years  in  a  school  near 
Hull  House.  The  first  two  years  I  lived  at  Hull 
House  in  the  Jane  Club.  While  there  I  met  and 
became  acquainted  with  Irish  Catholics,  Jews,  So- 
cialists, etc.  Through  the  former  I  went  occa- 
sionally to  the  Jesuit  Church  near  by  and  had  two 
interviews  with  Father  Lambert  there,  who  tried 
to  prove  to  me  the  existence  of  God  and  the  soul, 
but  I  could  not  be  convinced. 

My  Jewish  friends  and  one  American  girl,  also 
living  at  the  Club,  introduced  me  to  the  lectures  of 
The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  Mr.  Mangasarian 
was  then  the  lecturer.  I  soon  joined  the  society 
and  remained  in  it  till  I  was  nearly  thirty  or  about 
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ten  years.  My  reasons  for  leaving:  I  had  become 
a  very  close  friend  to  a  Catholic  girl,  for  whose 
sake  I  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. This  was  between  the  ages  of  twenty-six 
and  thirty  years.  With  her  I  attended  Catholic 
lectures  for  Non-Catholics  given  by  the  Paulist 
Fathers.  I  studied  their  books.  I  did  a  good  deal 
of  my  own  thinking,  however,  and  reasoned  myself 
into  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  soul  in  each  human  being.  I  began  to 
realize  the  logical  as  well  as  practical  necessity  for 
such  a  belief.  I  became  a  theist.  I  continued  to 
attend  Catholic  services  with  my  friend  and  en- 
joyed them.  Meantime,  my  own  reflections  about 
God  and  the  soul  continued  and  I  built  up  a  theo- 
logical scheme  or  doctrine  of  my  own,  which  was 
largely  of  the  higher  Pantheistic  type.  When  I 
was  twenty-nine  years  old,  I  boarded  with  a  lady 
with  whom  I  often  discussed  religion.  One  day 
she  said,  "You  speak  as  though  you  were  a  Theoso- 
phist,  are  you?"  I  told  her  no.  I  had  never  heard 
of  Theosophy.  So  she  gave  me  a  pamphlet  called 
the  Ocean  of  Theosophy  by  Wm.  L  Judge,  which 
I  read  soon  after.  That  same  night,  however,  I 
looked  up  Theosophy  in  Chamber's  Encyclopedia. 
The  article  was  written  by  Annie  Besant,  whose 
name  was  unfamiliar  to  me  then.  But  both  her 
works  and  her  name  have  become  very  dear  to  me 
since.  I  joined  the  Theosophist  Society  four  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Present  Attitude.  1.  I  certainly  consider  myself 
religious.  Because  I  try  to  regulate  my  conduct, 
my  thoughts,  my  aspirations  according  to  my  in- 
tuitive knowledge  that  I  am  the  "temple  of  the 
Living  God." 

2.  Intellectual  problems  have  always  been  my 
delight.  Natural  phenomena  interested  me  even 
in  childhood  and  caused  me  to  speculate  about 
them.    While  studying  chemistry  in  high  school,  I 
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built  up  a  theory  of  the  atomic  and  molecular 
structure  of  matter  which  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  popular  theory  then  taught.  I  based  mine  on 
the  assumption  that  all  the  many  elements  were 
composed  of  the  same  kind  of  atoms. 

One  of  the  most  vital  problems  which  engaged 
my  mind  since  I  had  read  Darwin  was  the  problem 
of  heredity.  It  was  a  problem  for  which  I  never 
found  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  until  I  believed  in 
the  law  of  soul  reincarnation,  a  cardinal  doctrine 
in  Theosophy.  I  know  now  why  there  is  such  a 
vast  difference  in  the  mental  equipment  of  my 
sister  (the  youngest  of  four  children)  and  myself. 
The  same  difference  exists  in  other  families,  and  it 
had  puzzled  me  always  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence. 

3.  If  you  call  moralizing  about  every  kind  of  ex- 
perience (work  and  play)  getting  "religious 
values"  then  yes. 

4.  As  a  Theosophist,  I  try  to  eliminate  every 
vestige  of  selfishness  from  my  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions.  Whenever  I  have  failed  to  do  so,  I 
have  done  wrong. 


A  FOLLOWER  OF  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL 

During  my  period  of  childhood,  i.  e.,  up  to  the 
age  of  twelve,  my  religious  experience  was  of  a 
rather  intangible  sort.  My  mother  was  an  invalid 
and  I  did  not  feel  her  influence  as  much  as  does 
the  ordinary  child  during  this  period.  During  this 
time  I  was  in  charge  of  several  different  govern- 
esses. The  only  one,  however,  that  had  any  part 
in  my  religious  development  was  an  intense  Irish 
Catholic.  She  came  to  us  when  I  was  six  years  old 
and  remained  until  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old. 
Her  mind  was  a  melting  pot  of  Hell  fire  and  Brim- 
stone, the  proverbial  forked-tailed  devil  and  the 
absolute  powers  of  the  priest.    In  addition  to  this, 
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she  fairly  exuded  superstitions  of  all  kinds  and 
forms. 

Up  to  the  time  this  woman  came  into  my  life  I 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  fear,  but 
through  her  vivid  portrayals  of  what  the  devil 
would  do  to  me  if  I  did  not  behave  myself,  I  became 
to  a  certain  extent  imbued  with  Catholic  super- 
stitions and  fears. 

When  I  was  about  eleven  years  old  my  mother's 
recovery  was  complete  and  she  came  home  to  us. 
Before  this  time  I  had  been  taken  to  see  her  two 
or  three  times  a  week  and  her  influence  was  not  of 
the  moulding  character  that  a  mother's  influence 
usually  is  during  this  period.  Mother  was  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  attitude  towards  religion  that  I 
had  gained  by  contact  with  this  woman.  She 
talked  to  me  and  gradually  I  grew  away  from  the 
Cathohc  doctrines  that  had  been  imbedded  in  my 
faculties  by  this  woman. 

My  father,  who  has  always  been  more  of  a  com- 
panion than  a  parent,  has  always  exerted  a  great 
influence  in  my  life.  He  is  a  free-thinker  and  a  * 
man  belonging  to  no  religious  sect  and  whose  re- 
ligion might  be  summed  up  in  his  love  and  idolatry 
for  his  family. 

When  he  learned  of  this  woman's  influence  in 
my  religious  development,  he  started  to  talk  to  me 
about  religion  in  general  with  the  result  that  I  held 
off  joining  any  religious  sect  whatever,  even  my 
mother's  which  was  Episcopalian.  The  result  is 
that  I  have  never  been  baptized  and  neither  am  I 
a  member  of  any  religious  sect.  Religion  is  never 
discussed  at  home  because  of  the  radical  diflference 
in  views  of  different  members  of  the  family. 

However,  I  had  the  religious  influence  of  my 
mother  and  sister  and  the  nonreligious  influence 
of  my  father  in  private  talks  I  had  with  them.  I 
cannot  ever  remember  seeing  my  father  attend 
church.    He  was  brought  up  in  such  an  intensely 
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narrow  Episcolpalian  atmosphere  in  his  youth  that 
he  has  not  been  in  a  church  since  his  marriage, 

I  attended  Sudnay  school  and  church  with  my 
mother  and  sister  for  a  while,  but  it  got  to  be  such 
a  bore  that  I  used  to  stay  home  Sunday  mornings 
and  go  driving  or  horse  back  riding  with  father. 
His  influence  of  course  was  felt  at  these  times  as 
I  used  to  question  him  continually. 

About  this  time  I  was  sent  to  military  school 
where  I  was  forced  to  attend  two  church  services 
and  Sunday  school  every  Sunday  and  in  addition 
to  this  we  had  chapel  every  morning  and  prayers 
every  evening  and  a  long-winded  Latin  grace 
spoken  with  much  hypocritical  gusto  at  meals.  I 
attended  the  Episcopal  services  for  three  years  un- 
til the  mention  of  that  sect  gave  me  a  shudder  of 
loathing.  I  then  switched  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  simply  because  the  service  was  shorter. 

The  ceremonials  of  the  Episcopalian  High 
Church  I  always  considered  superstitious  and 
foolish.  The  part  of  the  service  that  was  especially 
antagonistic  to  me  was  the  "I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  communion 
of  saints,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting,"  where  the 
congregation  face  the  altar  and  cross  themselves. 

I  can  remember  asking  several  of  the  fellows 
who  were  almost  frantically  religious  their  evi- 
dence for  everlasting  life,  for  the  resurrection,  what 
the  Holy  Ghost  was,  and  what  Catholic  meant. 
However,  those  who  were  most  orthodox  in  their 
opinons  had  the  least  basis  for  their  belief.  They 
were  swearing  to  believe  something  that  meant 
absolutely  nothing  to  them.  Again,  those  who 
were  most  unquestioning  in  their  faith  were  those 
who  were  regarded  as  being  mentally  sick  by  their 
associates. 

During  my  second  summer's  vacation  I  came 
home  to  find  that  my  mother  and  sister  had  be- 
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come  interested  in  Christian  Science.  I  was  over- 
joyed that  they  had  demonstrated  their  common 
sense  by  getting  out  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
which  I  had  come  to  regard  as  a  hot  bed  of 
hypocrisy  and  superstition.  I  asked  father  what 
he  thought  of  the  latest  development  in  the  family. 
He  laughed  and  said  that  anything  that  would 
make  my  mother  happy  was  a  good  thing. 

Mother's  enthusiasm  was  contagious  and  I  got 
the  fever.  It  was  at  this  point  that  I  joined  my 
first  religious  sect.  It  was  the  Busy  Bee  organiza- 
tion of  this  noble  institution  and,  if  I  may  use  the 
slang,  I  surely  was  stung  in  an  outrageous  manner 
by  the  said  Busy  Bees.  Father  had  given  me  fifty 
dollars  for  telling  him  the  truth  about  a  certain 
scrap  I  had  gotten  into  and  I  passed  over  the  fifty 
and  received  a  chunk  of  cement,  one  inch  by  one 
inch,  from  the  floor  of  the  mother  church,  and 
henceforth  I  was  a  full-fledged  Busy  Bee.  Every 
time  I  looked  at  this  emblem  of  graft  when  I  was 
old  enough  to  know  what  I  had  done  I  VN^as  tempted 
to  swear,  so  I  prevailed  upon  mother  to  repurchase 
the  gold  brick  of  this  grafting  institution. 

This  fact  set  me  thinking  about  Christian 
Science.  They  give  no  money  to  charity,  i.  e.,  the 
Church  never  does.  They  could  amply  afford  to 
do  so  but  they  do  not.  However,  the  head  sales- 
man of  their  cement  department  is  a  genius. 

Again,  when  I  was  told  I  wasn't  sick  when  I  was, 
and  that  they  weren't  sick  when  they  were,  that 
error  had  her  thorn  in  my  side  and  to  sit  down  and 
keep  still  while  they  told  God  I  had  a  stomach  ache 
and  God  forgot  to  extract  the  ache — I  have  to  con- 
fess that  this  appealed  more  to  my  sense  of  humor, 
which  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  possess. 

By  this  time  I  was  passing  well  along  in  adoles- 
cence, but  I  can  truthfuly  state  that  I  have  never 
felt  any  craving  or  longing  for  any  religious  creed 
I  know  anything  about.     I  began  to  look  on  the 
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Church  as  a  relic  of  antiquity  and  the  congrega- 
tions a  body  of  people  manacled  by  superstition, 
who  like  to  have  their  fortunes  told  and  have  the 
result  guaranteed. 

When  I  graduated  from  boarding  school  I  was  in 
a  state  of  mind  where  everything  pertaining  to  re- 
ligion was  repulsive  to  me.  In  the  summer  follow 
ing  graduation  I  visited  in  the  country  place  oi 
some  family  friends.  The  whole  family  were  free- 
thinkers. The  father  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  and  a  man  of  more  or  less  fame 
as  an  exponent  of  free  thought.  He  started  out 
as  an  Episcopalian  minister  but  thought  himself 
out  of  the  Church.  The  whole  family  bore  the  re- 
sults of  his  attitude  towards  religion.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  home  was  one  of  intense  refinement 
and  broad  culture.  Their  library  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  I  have  ever  entered.  E^ery 
night  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  was  read  and  dis- 
cussed. The  conversation  at  the  table  was  gen- 
erally on  art,  politics,  literature,  social  problems, 
and  different  scientific  phenomena.  All  of  the 
family  were  omnivorous  readers  and  had  lived  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  I  first  read  The 
Truth  Seeker,  The  Freethinker,  The  Iconoclast, 
and  other  sacrilegious  publications.  It  was  here 
that  I  also  read  Thomas  Paine,  Huxely,  Volitaire, 
and  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  for  the  first  time. 

Ingersoll  was  always  very  interesting  for  me  to 
read  and  I  have  read  all  of  his  works  a  great  many 
times,  the  content  of  which  are  now  out  of  date, 
but  I  admire  him  as  a  man  and  he  served  his  pur- 
pose in  shattering  the  childish  conception  of  hell 
fire  and  brimstone,  the  validity  or  rather  the  cast 
iron  truthfulness  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  I 
respect  Ingersoll  and  think  him  a  great  and  good 
man,  and  the  world  is  better  for  his  having  lived 
in  it. 
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I  should  classify  myself  as  being  religious.  I 
respect  Christ  as  a  great  and  good  man,  but  I  don't 
believe  in  his  divinity.  Neither  do  I  love  him  as 
I  think  that  loving  a  fable  is  impossible.  I  think 
the  Bible  is  far  fetched  and  untrue  in  part  whereas 
there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  truth  of  a  purely  his- 
torical nature  in  it.  I  detest  deceit  and  hypocrisy. 
I  believe  it  is  better  to  fit  yourself  to  serve  hu- 
manity than  to  fit  yourself  and  devote  your  life  in 
preparing  yourself  alone  to  have  a  tete  a  tete  with 
God  and  St.  Peter.  I  believe  in  a  life  of  cleanliness, 
honesty,  truth  and  kindness. 


A  UNITARIAN  MINISTER 

Childhood.  My  home  and  its  influence  upon 
me  was  clean,  pure,  and  wholesome  in  every 
respect,  although  it  was  not  rehgious  in  the  formal 
and  conventional  usage  of  that  word.  My  parents 
were  not  church  members  and  very  seldom,  if  ever 
that  I  can  remember,  attended  church  sevices.  This 
was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  lived  on  a 
farm  and  were  not  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  religious  activities.  There  was  no  religious 
instruction  in  the  home  nor  family  worship  of  any 
kind.  Sunday  was  always  spent  as  a  day  of  rest 
from  work  on  the  farm.  I  had  three  brothers  older 
than  I  with  whom  I  used  to  play  games  on  Sunday. 
I  was  seldom  away  from  home  and  then  only  to 
visit  some  neighbors.  Hunting,  fishing,  snaring 
gophers,  playing  games  constituted  my  Sunday 
occupation.  The  long  winter  evenings  were  always 
spent  at  games  of  cards,  dominoes,  checkers,  etc. 
Father  always  joined  the  circle  of  amusement  or 
recreation  with  his  boys.  I  had  no  fear  nor  much 
sense  of  sin.  The  only  uncomfortable  feeling  I 
ever  had  came  from  disobedience  to  my  parents 
occasionally.  My  life  at  this  period  was  happy, 
natural,  entirely  out-of-doors,  and  objective.  I 
never  attended  church  or  Sunday  school  service  till 
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I  was  sixteen.  I  had  no  religious  ideas  about  God, 
hell,  and  heaven,  for  I  never  heard  these  subjects 
discussed.  I  never  prayed,  for  I  never  felt  the  need 
of  any  such  thing.  I  never  had  a  prayer  taught 
to  me  nor  would  I  have  had  any  occasion  to  use 
one.  There  were  but  few  evil  influences  to  tempt 
me  and  as  a  result  I  grew  naturally  into  adoles- 
cence without  storm  or  stress. 

Adolescence.  The  only  social  life  I  had  till  I  was 
sixteen  was  home  and  the  country  school.  At 
about  the  age  of  fifteen  two  distinct  and  dominant 
ideas  arose  in  my  mind  which  have  persisted  and 
have  controlled  my  life  ever  since.  One  was  the 
desire  to  get  a  good  education,  and  the  other  was 
the  ambition  to  make  my  influence  count  for  good 
in  the  world.  The  ambition  for  an  education  arose 
naturally  out  of  the  attention  and  encouragement 
I  received  from  a  good-looking  school  teacher  for 
whom  I  had  an  adolescent  fondness,  for  I  was  fif- 
teen and  capable  of  such  sentiment;  and  also  from 
the  fact  that  several  boys  from  a  neighbor's  family 
were  leaving  the  farm  for  town  school  and  college 
and  as  a  result  talked  much  about  schools  and  edu- 
cation. These  were  some  of  the  facts  that  created 
an  acute  ambition  in  me  for  knowledge.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  other  desire  to  do  good  in  the  world 
arose,  possibly  out  of  the  same  source.  Many  in- 
fluences conspired,  no  doubt,  in  its  production. 
But,  however  it  came,  it  emerged  into  conscious- 
ness gradually  and  normally  without  violent  or 
abrupt  psychological  upheavals.  It  grew  up,  fur- 
thermore, entirely  apart  from  and  uninfluenced  by 
stereotyped  church  activities,  for  at  this  period  my 
naive  life  had  been  uncontaminated  by  such  things. 
At  sixteen  a  new  epoch  in  my  life  began.  I  entered 
the  public  school  in  town  in  pursuance  of  my  desire 
for  an  education.  It  was  then  that  I  first  came  into 
touch  with  the  church  and  Sunday  school.  I  im- 
mediately became  a  pupil  in  the  Sunday  school,  for 
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I  was  hungering  after  knowledge  of  ail  kinds.  Two 
years  later  I  joined  the  church  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  step  was 
the  personal  request  of  the  pastor,  but  1  needed  no 
persuasion,  for  such  a  procedure  was  apparently  in 
harmony  with  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  I  had 
been  for  over  three  years.  There  were  two 
churches  in  the  town,  one  the  Methodist,  the  other 
the  Christian.  I  happened  to  fall  in  with  the  lat- 
ter; and  that  is  the  only  reason  I  am  a  Camp- 
bellite  now  instead  of  a  Methodist.  Thus  does 
chance  determine  our  religious  affiliations. 

The  next  seven  years  were  spent  in  college,  the 
first  four  in  a  Presbyterian  school  and  the  last 
three  in  Drake  University.  During  this  period  my 
development  was  gradual.  I  had  no  struggle  in 
choosing  my  occupation.  The  ministry  seemed  to 
be  most  completely  in  accord  with  my  early  de- 
cision to  enter  that  vocation  in  which  I  felt  that  I 
could  do  the  most  good.  I,  however,  made  no  direct 
preparation  for  the  ministry  until  my  last  year  in 
college.  I  grew  up  and  received  my  whole  college 
training  free  from  any  doctrinal  or  religious  tram- 
mels. What  religious  instruction  I  got  in  my  last 
year  in  school  was  mostly  of  the  narrow  gauge 
orthodox  type.  By  this  time  I  had  reached  some 
maturity  of  thought  and  as  a  result  was  never 
satisfied  with  the  orthodox  view  point  of  religion. 
Before  leaving  college  I  came  into  contact  with  the 
views  and  methods  of  historical  study  of  the  Bible. 
They  appeared  reasonable  and  they  led  me  more 
and  more  into  the  light  that  my  reason  demanded. 

Present  Attitude.  My  storm  and  stress  period 
came  after  I  left  college  and  entered  the  m.inistry 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  My  problems  were 
wholly  intellectual.  I  was  greatly  distressed  by 
my  inability  to  hold  on  to  both  the  traditional 
views  of  the  Bible  and  the  results  derived  from  a 
scientific  and  historical  approach  to  tfes  Bible,  Th^ 
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latter  gripped  my  reason,  the  former  did  not.  I 
naturally  and  inevitably  grew  more  and  more  com- 
mitted to  a  radical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and 
of  religious  dogmas.  This,  however,  only  intensi- 
fied the  poignancy  of  my  mental  distress,  for  I  was 
forced  out  of  the  old  channels  of  religious  thinking 
and  could  not  find  my  way  in  the  new.  By  trying 
to  put  new  wine  into  old  skins  I  had  lost  both.  I 
could  neither  come  into  port  grandly  nor  sail  the 
seas  with  God.  I  persevered  through  four  long 
years  of  this  hideous  mental  nightmare  and  finally 
with  broken  rudder  and  tattered  sail  in  the  midst 
of  a  choppy  and  treacherous  sea,  I  decided  that  the 
only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  was  to  clear  my  decks 
of  the  whole  cargo  of  orthodox  relics  and  formulas 
along  with  Athanasius  and  the  rest  of  his  crew  and 
to  pull  for  the  shore. 

I  then  made  a  bee  line  for  Yale  to  straighten 
out  the  tangle  of  my  theological  system,  or  rather 
to  work  out  a  new  one,  and  to  reconstruct  my  faith 
on  a  larger  and  surer  basis.  I  am  still  at  it  and 
can  gladly  say,  as  I  now  look  back  on  the  storm 
that  is  nearly  over,  that  I  have  already  passed  on 
the  one  hand  the  Scylla  of  an  immoral  and  intoler- 
able religious  system  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Charybdis  of  no  religion  at  all.  I  am  now  sailing 
a  calmer  sea  with  a  heaven  more  vast  and  gracious 
bending  over  me.  I  consider  myself  religious,  be- 
cause I  identify  my  religion  with  my  philosophy  of 
life,  which  gives  meaning  and  direction  to  my  ex- 
perence.  Not  only  does  the  physical  universe,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  seem  to  be  governed  by 
inexorable  law,  but  the  individual  and  socialized 
functions  of  man  apparently  are  tending  toward 
the  realization  of  ethical  ends  and  purposes.  Life 
lived  in  open  conflict  with  this  physical  and  moial 
order  results  in  disaster  and  arrested  development, 
while  human  activity  that  moves  in  harmony  with 
this  larger  purpose  brings  about  a  fuller  realiza- 
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tion  of  life.  Hence  I  am  led  by  my  own  experience 
toward  or  in  the  interest  of  intelligent  ends  as  God. 
I  have  the  desire  and  feel  the  necessity  of  adjust- 
ing my  life  to  this  moral  purpose,  and  of  con- 
sciously striving  to  realize  it  in  my  own  organized 
experience.  I  therefore  regard  all  life  religious. 
As  far  as  my  life  has  any  purpose  or  meaning  to 
me  it  is  religious.  All  human  experience  that  is 
normal  and  controlled  in  the  interest  of  a  larger 
realization  of  life  is  religious  in  my  estimation.  As 
the  volitional,  intellectual,  and  emotional  or 
aesthetic  aspects  of  life  move  as  a  unit  through  its 
own  self-directing  activity  toward  greater  power 
and  a  more  rotund  development,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  realizing  the  end  of  all  life  and  religion. 

I  therefore  most  certainly  do  get  religious  values 
out  of  other  than  so-called  sacred  exercises.  Any 
activity  that  does  not  yield  me  religious  values  I 
abandon  as  useless.  I  get  the  greatest  religious 
value  out  of  the  ordinary  experiences  of  life.  My 
own  experiences  are  first  of  all  my  great  inter- 
preter of  the  meaning  of  life.  As  aids  and  illu- 
mination to  my  experience  I  patronize  the  stage 
freely,  read  literature,  not  only  novels,  but  poetry, 
history,  biography.  Wherever  I  can  get  knowledge 
and  inspiration  whether  at  a  concert  or  lecture  or 
contemplating  nature  at  her  rare  moments  or  prose- 
cuting my  daily  tasks,  there  I  get  religious  values. 
Anything  that  gives  me  a  larger  vision  of  life  and  a 
stimulated  and  deepened  insight  into  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  things  makes  life  more  worth  while  and 
more  religious  to  me.  Possibly  one  of  the  great- 
est helps  I  get  in  the  fuller  understanding-  of  life  is 
in  the  problem  novel  and  the  drama  where  life 
moves  under  complex  situations  and  in  the  face  of 
all  the  modern  questions  and  conditions  of  Hfe. 

I  judge  a  thing  to  be  right  or  wrong  in  view  of  the 
contribution  it  makes  toward  the  attainment  of  my 
ideals  of  life.    My  ideal  of  life  is  the  perfection  of 
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the  individual  and  of  society  through  the  program 
of  service  and  love  set  forth  by  Jesus.  Any  activity 
or  institution  that  ministers  toward  this  end  is 
good.  Whatever  defeats  or  antagonizes  this  pur- 
pose is  wrong. 


A  MINISTER  OF  A  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

I. 

1.  My  mother  was  a  Christian  woman.  My 
father  had  many  intellectual  difficulties  with  Chris- 
tianity and  sometimes  expressed  them.  My  mother 
often  talked  with  me  on  religious  subjects.  These 
talks  were  neither  formal  nor  regular.  We  had  no 
family  worship.  The  children  went  to  Sunday 
school.  Mother  was  a  Disciple  and  did  no+  -attend 
worship  at  the  village  church  (M.  E.)  because  she 
felt  the  preaching  was  so  radically  opposed  to  her 
religious  views.  No  work  was  done  on  Sii'^''^'^^  and 
the  day  was  usually  spent  by  the  adult  members  in 
reading.  The  children  were  allowed  to  entertain 
neighbor  children  and  spend  the  day  after  Sunday 
school  in  any  sport  which  did  not  take  them  away 
from  home. 

2.  I  attended  a  Methodist  Sunday  school  in  a  vil- 
lage where  there  was  no  other.  I  sometimes  at- 
tended church  but  found  it  very  dull,  as  I  did  not 
understand  what  the  preacher  meant,  I  enjoyed  the 
Sunday  school  for  the  most  part,  especially  when  I 
had  a  man  teacher.  The  women  often  presented 
religious  instruction  which  I  could  not  understand. 
I  realize  now  that  the  Sunday  school  exerted  a  great 
moral  restraint  upon  my  life  at  that  period. 

3.  I  prayed  improvised  secret  prayers  at  six 
years  of  age.  This  began  after  a  severe  illness 
when  my  life  had  been  in  danger.  I  did  not  have  a 
very  strong  consciousness  of  sin  until  eight  years 
of  age.  I  remember  losing  my  temper  and  using 
profanity  at  that  age  and  being  oppres^sed  for  days 
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with  a  sense  of  guilt.  After  some  act  which  seemed 
to  me  unusually  sinful  I  would  be  afraid  to  pray  for 
awhile,  but  finally  would  find  relief  in  a  confession 
and  prayer  for  forgiveness. 

4.  My  earliest  conception  of  God  was  of  a  great 
man  mountain  high  with  a  long  white  beard  and 
pleasant  face.  I  wonder  now  if  God  and  Santa  Glaus 
were  not  conceived  in  much  the  same  way  except 
that  God  was  physically  larger  and  was  in  every 
way  more  powerful.  I  believed  God  lived  beyond  the 
sky  and  I  often  looked  at  the  sky  when  quite  young 
to  see  if  I  could  not  see  Him  peeping  through.  My 
idea  of  heaven  was  very  indefinite.  I  remember 
that  I  wished  to  go  there  if  I  had  to  die,  but  secretly 
hoped  that  I  might  live  a  long,  long  time  and  not 
have  to  go.  Hell  was  more  real.  All  my  religious 
instruction  told  of  a  literal  fiery  furnace  where  one 
could  never  burn  up.  Of  this  place  I  had  a  continual 
dread  and  remembered  it  at  times  when  I  was  con- 
scious of  sin.  I  think,  however,  I  had  more  fears  of 
dying  itself  than  of  the  hell  which  followed,  I  re- 
member distinctly  being  told  by  my  mother  that 
sometime  I  would  have  to  die,  and  what  a  shock  it 
gave  me.  I  was  filled  with  vague  dread  for  days. 
This  horror  of  death  has  never  been  entirely  over- 
come. 

n. 

1.  I  lived  in  the  country  and  formed  my  associa- 
tions with  neighbor  children.  Very  few  friendships 
were  formed  at  church  or  Sunday  school.  The  few 
socials  of  the  village  church  I  was  not  allowed  to 
attend. 

2.  What  few  suggestions  of  joining  the  church 
came  from  my  Sunday  school  teacher  and  were  re- 
jected, as  I  had  been  taught  at  home  that  the  M.  E. 
church  was  not  the  true  church.  Besides,  the  in- 
tense emotionalism  of  the  village  church  repelled 
me.  My  mother  had  taught  me  that  when  I  learned 
my  duty  from  the  new  testament,  I  ought  to  join 
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the  church.  By  her  advice,  I  read  the  book  of  Acts, 
and  thought  it  a  very  dull  book.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen,  profanity  had  become  more 
frequent  with  me.  It  was  common  with  my  com- 
panions, but  I  regarded  it  as  very  nearly  the  worst 
of  all  sins.  After  a  day  of  unusual  guilt,  I  had  a 
very  vivid  dream.  In  that  dream,  I  saw  Jesus  walk- 
ing along  the  road  and  I  threw  stones  at  him  as  we 
school  boys  had  done  to  a  pack  peddler  shortly  be- 
fore. Shortly  afterwards  the  world  came  to  an  end 
and  I  went  before  the  judge.  In  my  dream  I  saw 
the  beneficent  old  man,  God,  sitting  in  a  large  chair. 
My  crime  was  read  from  a  book  and  I  was  ordered 
sent  to  hell.  Satan  appeared  as  I  had  seen  him  pic- 
tured in  large  Bibles,  and  opened  a  trap  door.  I  was 
thrust  down  while  imploring  vainly  for  mercy.  I 
fell  and  fell  for  a  long  time,  but  almost  at  my  des- 
tination, I  awoke.  Only  the  presence  of  my  brother 
in  bed  with  me  could  reassure  me  I  was  alive.  I 
felt  sure  the  dream  had  been  sent  as  a  warning  and 
I  set  out  on  my  birthday  a  few  days  later  to  live  a 
life  that  would  please  God.  Inside  two  weeks,  I 
went  to  church  with  my  father  to  hear  Oliver  Stew- 
art in  a  neighboring  city.  He  presented  "first  prin- 
ciples" as  they  were  taught  then  by  the  Disciples. 
Two  young  ladies  made  the  confession.  I  went  home 
that  night  with  a  feeling  that  I  had  been  failing  in 
my  moral  struggles  because  I  had  not  "obeyed  the 
gospel."  The  following  night  I  went  forward  and 
assented  to  the  question  of  the  preacher,  though  I 
thought  little  of  the  thing  I  confessed.  I  did  what 
I  did  because  I  had  been  made  to  feel  that  it  was 
required  by  God.  The  relief  and  happiness  follow- 
ing my  baptism  was  intense.  No  period  in  life  has 
life  seemed  more  worth  living.  I  was  just  past  my 
fourteenth  birthday  when  I  joined  the  church. 

3.  For  a  time  my  victories  were  certain,  I 
joined  the  C.  E.  society  and  had  a  very  ardent  de- 
votional life.     This  intense  struggle  to  realize  my 
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ideals  was  followed  in  about  six  months  by  a  period 
of  weariness  in  which  my  ideals  seemed  far  from 
realization  and  God  seemed  far  away.  In  this  period 
my  pastor  presented  to  me  the  duty  of  becoming  a 
preacher.  I  had  already  about  determined  to  be  an 
electrical  engineer,  and  had  by  home  study  been 
able  to  make  many  electrical  appliances  (age  15). 
I  reluctantly  gave  this  up  because  I  felt  that  unless 
I  gave  myself  fully  to  the  religious  life,  I  would 
never  win  the  victory  as  new  ethical  dangers  had 
appeared.  At  sixteen  I  read  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's 
Robert  Elsmere  and  was  thrown  into  a  passionate 
conflict  with  doubt.  I  questioned  whether  the  whole 
of  Christian  doctrine  was  not  false.  What  few  hints 
I  threw  out  to  my  friends  of  my  difficulties,  were 
met  with  warnings  against  infidehty.  By  a  mere 
accident  I  fell  in  with  Drummond's  Natural  Law  in 
the  Spiritual  World  and  the  relief  that  I  experienced 
was  only  surpassed  by  that  of  my  conversion  ex- 
perience. 

m. 

1.  I  consider  myself  at  this  time  religious.  It  is 
true  that  I  do  not  do  so  much  in  the  way  of  outward 
expression.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  engage  in  formal 
secret  prayer  as  often  as  I  did  in  childhood.  How- 
ever, I  have  come  to  feel  a  deeper  consciousness  of 
God's  providence  in  my  life  and  in  the  world.  The 
beauties  of  nature,  the  worship  of  any  sincere  per- 
son, unusual  sanctity  of  character  often  fill  me  with 
the  emotion  that  came  in  the  prayer  of  childhood.  I 
pray  often  but  my  most  earnest  prayers  never  find 
words  any  more  since  it  seems  to  destroy  my  con- 
sciousness of  God's  nearness  to  me. 

2.  I  have  just  passed  through  a  very  hard  ex- 
perience in  revising  my  theology.  The  loss  of  the 
older  doctrines  of  the  inspiration  of  scripture  and 
the  divinity  of  Christ  occasioned  me  much  difficulty. 
Moral  victories  are  immeasurably  more  easy  than  in 
the  beginning  of  my  Christian  experience. 
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3.  I  get  religious  values  from  philanthropic  work 
but  much  of  the  machinery  of  modern  church  work 
has  nothing  of  this  for  me. 

4,  I  submit  my  conduct  to  two  tests.  I  try  to 
understand  what  would  be  the  effect  if  others  would 
act  as  I  propose  doing.  Then  I  try  to  see  the  ques- 
tion as  it  would  look  from  Jesus'  point  of  view.  I 
have  always  found  the  two  tests  agreeing  in  their 
recommendations. 


AT  PRESENT  A  DISCIPLE  MINISTER 

1.  Home  influence  religious?  Yes.  Definite  re- 
ligious instruction?  Yes.  Family  worship?  Yes. 
Sunday  observed  as  old  Presbyterian  Sunday, 

2.  Denomination,  Presbyterian.  Can't  recall  im- 
pression made  by  church  services  and  Sunday 
school. 

3.  Nature  of  prayer  and  other  religious  acts. 
Largely  routine,  though  remember  to  have  prayed 
about  school  lessons.  Sense  of  sin?  Yes.  In  what 
did  it  consist  and  what  did  you  do  about  it?  Vague 
idea  of  something  wrong — about  12  tried  to  get  con- 
verted at  tent  meeting. 

4.  What  were  your  ideas  of  God,  heaven  and 
hell?  Orthodox  on  the  whole,  though  especially  as 
regards  hell.  I  had  read  Farrar's  Eternal  Hope.  No 
definite  fears. 

n.     Adolescence. 

1.  No  social  life  in  church  circles.  In  other  sets? 
Yes. 

2.  No  question  of  joining  the  church,  but  of 
conversion,  yes.  It  arose  through  mother's  in- 
fluence and  tent  m.eeting  preachers.  The  problem 
was  quite  intense;  thought  I  was  converted  once  or 
twice  at  from  12  to  14  years  of  age. 

3.  Religious  development  has  not  been  continu- 
ous since  that  time.    Real  conversion  through  seeds 
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of  knowledge  implanted  by  home  training.  Did  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  experience  in  other  lines,  as 
in  choosing  occupation,  taking  up  social  interests, 
etc. 

in.     Present  Attitude. 

1.  Do  you  consider  yourself  religious?  Con- 
scientious, but  not  devout.  Reasons  for  saying  you 
are  religious  or  non-religious.  It  takes  an  effort  to 
induce  attitude  of  worship. 

2.  Intellectual  problems  very  prominent,  largely 
philosophical. 

3.  Religious  values  are  gotten  in  other  than  re- 
ligious exercises,  for  example,  in  secular  work. 

4.  The  determination  of  whether  a  thing  is 
right  or  wrong  has  not  been  a  practical  problem 
with  me. 


A   SAILOR 

The  customs  of  a  strict  old-fashioned  Methodist 
with  a  certain  amount  of  dislike  for  all,  yet  I  always 
admired  the  religion  of  my  father,  whose  prayers 
no  doubt  were  influential  in  awakening  me. 

For  about  seventeen  years  I  was  trained  in  a 
very  religious  home.  Church,  Sunday  school,  fam- 
ily prayer,  Bible  study  were  interwoven  in  my  life, 
yet  I  lived  an  irreligious  life,  caring  naught  for  sal- 
vation for  myself,  yet  I  believed  that  if  I  died  sud- 
denly, I  should  go  to  hell  where  I  should  burn 
forever. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  I  left  home  to  sail  the 
briny  deep,  and  for  nearly  a  year  lived  a  rather 
profligate  life.  But  gradually  there  came  over  me  a 
sense  of  dissatisfaction,  and  a  desire  to  quit  the  old 
life. 

Being  in  this  state  of  mind  I  left  Halifax,  N.  S., 
for  Liverpool,  England.  On  the  way  over  I  had  de- 
termined not  to  leave  England  until  I  had  gotten 
salvation.    I  remember  that  I  used  to  sing  to  my- 
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self,  "There  is  something  more,  something  more 
than  gold,  I  have  salvation  in  my  soul,  and  there  is 
more  than  gold."  However,  what  I  intended  to  do 
when  I  arrived  in  England  did  not  change  my  dispo- 
sition. I  swore  as  badly  as  ever,  although  I  said  to 
my  shipmates,  "If  I  die,  I  shall  be  in  hell  before 
daylight."  I  arrived  in  England,  left  the  ship,  and 
determined  to  join  another  ship  in  the  afternoon, 
get  saved  the  same  night,  and  go  on  board  the  next 
day  a  changed  man.  But  it  didn't  work  that  way. 
I  had  to  agree  to  sail  and  to  go  away  the  same  day. 
We  went  to  a  place  in  England  called  Fleetwood. 
Sunday  night  I  got  set  apart  as  the  night  for  the 
grand  change.  So  I  got  my  supper  and  stole  ashore 
unknown  to  anyone.  I  turned  toward  the  M.  E. 
church,  because  I  thought  that  there  would  be  a 
big  congregation  and  that  I  would  scarcely  be 
noticed  going  to  the  front.  But  seeing  several  young 
people  laughing  in  the  entrance,  I  decided  to  go  to 
the  Salvation  Army,  but  after  I  had  walked  a  few 
minutes  in  that  direction,  I  turned  and  walked  to 
the  sailors'  mission. 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  invitation,  but  shame 
kept  me  back.  The  meeting  closed,  and  I  went  to 
the  Salvation  Army;  the  meeting  closed,  and  I  still 
resisted.  I  followed  the  army  to  a  hill  where  an 
open  air  meeting  closed  with  a  similar  result.  I 
lingered  around  the  hill  until  all  had  disappeared 
in  the  darkness,  then  I  went  into  the  wood  and  be- 
gan to  pray.  With  all  my  soul  I  prayed,  but  I  found 
no  change.  For  my  father  had  told  me  that  if  ever 
I  made  a  start  not  to  give  up  until  a  change  had 
taken  place.  At  last,  because  this  great  feeling  did 
not  come,  I  almost  thought  that  God  did  not  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  me.  Shortly  after  the 
clock  struck  ten,  I  went  on  board  my  ship. 

We  went  from  there  to  London.  I  could  not  swear 
quite  so  badly  after  that  night.  In  London  I  de- 
termined to  try  again  on  Sunday  night  in  the  Sal- 
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vation  Army.  But  walking  through  the  streets  of 
London,  I  went  into  a  bookstore  attached  to  a 
sailors'  "welcome  home."  Almost  the  first  word  the 
old  fellow  said  was,  "Are  you  a  Christian?"  My 
reply  was  in  the  negative,  adding,  "but  I  hope  to 
be."  He  led  me  into  a  room  where  there  were  two 
other  Christians.  They  talked  with  me,  but  they 
could  not  get  me  to  understand,  until  a  verse  in  the 
55th  chapter  of  Isaiah  was  read :  "He  was  wounded," 
etc.  Then  when  I  saw  that  Christ  became  a  substi- 
tute for  me,  and  all  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  believe, 
I  gladly  accepted.  It  was  simple  faith,  for  I  ex- 
perienced no  more  than  I  did  the  night  in  the  hill, 
yet  my  eyes  somehow  were  opened,  and  I  believed 
with  all  my  heart  that  I  belonged  to  God.  That  was 
Saturday  night,  May  27th,  1897. 

There  certainly  was  a  change,  for  the  Bible  which 
they  gave  me  the  same  night  I  gave  away  before  I 
reached  my  ship,  having  exhorted  the  tramp  to  be- 
come a  Christian.  Sunday  came  and  in  the  after- 
noon I  went  to  the  mission,  and  when  a  selection 
was  called  for,  I  called  out:  "Alas  and  did  my  Sa- 
viour bleed,  etc." — a  hymn  which  hitherto  I  had  al- 
most despised.  Then  it  was  that  the  change  came 
all  unexpected.  My  heart  did  seem  to  be  "light," 
and  I  did  feel  a  most  joyful  sensation.  I  became  a 
man  of  prayer;  on  the  streets  of  London  tacitly,  I 
would  pray ;  in  the  hild  of  the  vessel  working  cargo, 
I  would  be  praying,  and  I  had  marvelous  faith,  far 
more  than  I  have  now.  I  have  prayed  in  the  fore- 
castle of  a  vessel,  shortly  after  conversion,  so  that 
it  seemed  as  if  I  could  hold  out  my  hand  and  shake 
hands  with  Christ.  Another  time  during  the  day  I 
verily  believe  that  I  saw  Christ  on  the  tree. 

Pardon  me  if  I  back  up  the  last  two  remarks.  I 
am  conscious  that  philosophers  will  tell  me  that  it 
was  a  hallucination,  but  it  has  been  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  thing  in  all  life  that  has  kept  me  up  to  the 
present  time.    If  it  were  not  for  these  experiences 
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I  would  not  be  a  Christian  today,  for  what  I  have 
read  in  philosophy  and  science,  and  what  I  have 
seen  in  the  church  would  have  made  an  agnostic  of 
me  long  ago. 

It  was  these  experiences  that  have  caused  me  to 
smile  at  my  shipmates  when  they  have  cursed  me 
and  my  religion,  hid  my  Bible,  thrown  things  at 
me  when  I  was  praying,  and  once  set  fire  to  me. 

Don't  think  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  go  down 
on  my  knees  in  the  forecastle,  or  to  study  my  Bible 
between  two  poker  games.  I  would  rather  have  gone 
to  the  royal  yard,  wrestled  with  a  sail  full  of  wind 
the  darkest  night,  but  I  did  it,  helped  by  God  and 
the  recollection  of  those  early  times.  My  chief 
temptation  is  lust,  yet  I  have  never  fallen.  But  each 
morning  I  have  to  say :  "God,  keep  me  from  swear- 
ing and  using  foul  language,"  for  in  the  forecastle 
of  a  ship  I  hear  very  little  else  from  the  time  I  rise 
until  I  retire.  I  don't  have  any  desire  to  say  such 
things,  but  one  hearing  a  tune  continually  will  un- 
consciously hum  it.  It  is  for  such  unconscious  doing 
that  I  pray. 

As  I  said,  I  have  not  the  faith  that  I  once  had,  but 
my  religion  is  more  intelligent.  The  time  may  come 
when  science  and  philosophy  will  turn  me;  for  my 
mind  longs  to  know  the  "why"  and  the  "wherefore." 
I  have  changed  greatly  since  I  was  converted.  Lit- 
tle things  that  I  would  not  do  on  Sunday  now  I  do. 
Probably  it  is  because  in  my  early  spiritual  life  I 
had  no  education,  and  then  I  modeled  my  life  after 
my  father,  who  would  not  cut  wood  enough  to  build 
a  fire  on  Sunday,  or  polish  a  shoe.  Of  course  it  is 
the  part  of  education  to  broaden  one,  but  I  think 
that  my  determination  to  live  the  Christian  life  is 
as  strong  now  as  ever  it  was.  I  have  had  no  serious 
"ups  and  downs"  like  some.  Never  anything  when 
I  could  not  say  that  "I  could  read  my  title  clear  to 
mansions  in  the  skies." 
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AN   IMPULSIVE   RELIGIONIST 

Childhood.  My  mother  was  and  is  a  reUgious 
woman.  My  father  was  a  soldier  and  a  frontiers- 
man. He  was  baptized  into  the  church  when  he  was 
married,  probably  at  mother's  request.  He  was  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  church  long  before  I  was  born. 
His  influence  predominated  in  the  home.  There  were 
no  religious  observances.  I  did  not  receive  definite 
religious  instruction  at  home. 

The  church  had  no  influence  upon  me  in  childhood. 
I  rarely  stayed  after  Sunday  school  for  church  ser- 
vices. But  we  children  always  went  to  Sunday 
school,  and  I  always  enjoyed  it.  Two  of  my  Sunday 
school  teachers  I  remember  with  special  reverence: 
one  was  old  Doctor  Moore,  who  had  a  place  in  the 
heart'=!  of  all  his  little  boys;  the  other  was  Mrs. 
Merrill.  From  the  latter  I  first  heard  of  the  resur- 
rection ;  it  appealed  to  my  fancy.  I  must  have  been 
seven  years  old. 

I  do  not  remember  when  I  began  daily  prayer,  but 
it  must  have  been  as  early  as  five.  This  custom  was 
kept  up  pretty  regularly  throughout  childhood.  I 
had  the  usual  temptations  of  childhood.  I  suc- 
cumbed to  most  of  them  and  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  overcome  a  habit  or  even  to  have  tried  to 
overcome  one. 

I  had  intended  to  go  to  a  dance,  but  my  chum,  who 
courted  my  girl's  twin-sister,  said  that  it  looked  too 
bad  to  go  to  a  dance  when  revival  meeting  was  going 
on  and  so  I  went  to  the  meeting.  After  a  sermon 
made  up  entirely  of  emotional  appeals,  the  invita- 
tion song  was  sung.  It  had  these  rather  remark- 
able words  in  it:  "Sinner,  what  will  you  do  when 
He  comes?"  The  motive  that  influenced  me  was 
fear.  I  went  forward,  confessed  my  sins,  believed 
that  God  would  save  me,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
series  of  meetings  I  was  baptized. 

I  had  no  doubts  at  this  time.  I  was  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  and  six  months  when  converted.  I 
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thought  I  stood  alone  in  the  world  for  God.  It  was 
several  days  before  I  realized  that  there  were  other 
people  who  "had  come  out  from  among  them,"  that 
is,  from  among  the  sinners.  Emerson,  two  years 
later,  awoke  me  from  my  dogmatic  slumber.  Then 
Carlyle  and  a  long  list  of  literary  men  influenced  me. 
Arnold's  Literature  and  Dogma  satisfied  my  doubts 
and  made  be  believe  I  had  found  that  for  which  all 
the  world  was  seeking.  That  satisfaction  lasted  for 
as  much  as  three  days.  I  am  now  twenty-seven, 
and  am  still  a  seeker. 

I  am  of  nervous  temperament,  with  imagery 
mostly  ocular. 

I  have  had  awakenings  other  than  religious,  that 
is,  the  historical  conception  of  literature  was  almost 
an  awakening.  The  study  of  Browning  stirred  me 
more  deeply  than  most  religious  instruction  given 
directly.  The  poems  that  interested  me  most  were 
the  religious  and  ethical  poems  together  with  those 
on  art  subjects. 

I  had  experiences  with  many  strong  temptations. 
When  I  was  converted,  I  suddenly  gave  up  those  bad 
habits  that  were  remaining.  Before  this  I  had 
stopped  swearing  by  swearing  one  day  at  a  team  of 
horses  until  I  became  ashamed  of  myself  and 
stopped  that  day.  I  had  been  smoking  cigarettes 
pretty  regularly.  They  made  me  sick  one  day.  I 
have  not  smoked  one  since.  I  had  begun  to  learn 
to  drink.  My  sister  told  me  that  she  had  seen  tears 
in  mother's  eyes  when  she  saw  me  in  the  saloon. 
I  stopped  drinking  that  day.  But  some  of  my  more 
secret  sins  lasted  until  conversion.  My  present  re- 
ligion is  simply  a  working  hypothesis. 


AN  EPISCOPALIAN 

Home  influence  was  religious,  but  not  strenuously 
so.  I  was  taught  prayer  and  that  God  would  not 
love  me  if  I  did  things  I  shouldn't,  but  I  was  never 
taught  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  religious  system. 
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Episcopal  denomination.  I  was  not  taken  to 
church  very  often  and  I  cannot  remember  very 
definite  impressions  from  the  service.  I  was  inter- 
ested at  first,  but  always  got  tired  of  it  before  the 
service  was  over  and  was  allowed  to  go  home  before 
the  sermon.  I  went  to  Sunday  school  for  a  couple 
of  years,  but  became  indignant  because  I  was  not 
promoted  from  the  infant  class  and  never  went 
again  in  spite  of  urgency  from  my  teacher,  my 
mother,  and  the  deaconess,  I  prayed  every  night 
but  I  never  considered  the  prayer  as  anything  but 
a  formula.  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  without  saying  it. 
In  times  of  need  I  would  make  prayers  that  were 
essentially  contracts:  "If  I  shouldn't  be  punished 
this  time,  I  wouldn't  do  it  again,"  etc.  My  ideas  of 
heaven  and  hell  were  primarily  colored  ones.  Heaven 
was  a  white  place.  Hell  was  red.  I  had  the  con- 
ventional image  of  an  angel  got  from  pictures  and 
the  same  of  Christ.  God  I  thought  of  as  a  big 
head  looking  through  the  clouds. 

I  was  urged  to  join  the  church  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  not  strenuously,  however,  but  I  had  a 
vague  idea  that  there  must  come  an  "awakening" 
before,  and  refused  to  do  so.  I  joined  the  church 
two  years  ago,  partly  from  a  whim  and  partly  from 
a  desire  to  get  myself  into  the  religious  spirit. 

My  temperament  is  quite  imaginative  and  mod- 
erately emotional.  Mental  imagery  is  very  strongly 
visual.  I  have  never  had  any  other  line  that  I  can 
recall. 

Such  temptations  as  I  have  overcome  have  been 
overcome  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  other  people, 
or  from  a  realization  of  the  effect  they  have  on  me, 
never  by  prayer. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  extensive  my  present  re- 
ligious experience  is.  The  feeling  I  have  when  in 
church  is  purely  aesthetic  emotion  that  I  have  usu- 
ally when  the  sermon  begins.  Theoretically  the  hu- 
manitarian element  appeals  to  me,  but  I  have  never 
gone  into  it  very  far. 
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A  GRADUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

My  father  died  when  I  was  three  years  of  age. 
Of  his  religious  beliefs  and  experiences  I  know 
nothing,  but  I  have  always  felt  I  missed  a  great  deal 
out  of  my  life,  having  never  known  a  father's  pro- 
tecting care.  The  thing  I  envied  most  in  my  chum's 
life  (a  life  surrounded  by  everything  moiiey  could 
provide,  while  mine  was  most  meagre  in  compari- 
son) was  her  father's  love  and  companionship.  Per- 
haps it  is  this  which  has  made  my  dependence  upon 
God  as  a  Father  so  real. 

My  mother  did  not  give  outward  expression  to 
her  religion,  never  gave  us  children  any  definite 
instruction,  never  attended  church,  rather  laughed 
at  professing  Christians,  and  her  criticisms  and  sar- 
casm of  what  I  thought  to  be  religious  used  to  make 
me  afraid  she  would  laugh  at  me  or  think  me  weak, 
should  she  know  how  I  felt.  So  my  longings,  as- 
pirations, hopes,  and  ideals  were  kept  to  myself. 

I  attended  Sunday  school  year  in  and  year  out,  at 
one  time  a  Methodist,  then  an  Episcopal  and  later 
the  Presbyterian,  and  I  suppose  I  got  most  of  my 
ideas  and  imagery  there,  though  I  remember  noth- 
ing very  special  in  regard  to  that.  I  can  remember 
reading  the  book  of  Revelations  very  studiously 
when  about  nine  years  old  and  doubtless  some  of 
my  pictures  were  obtained  there. 

I  believed  most  devoutly  in  Heaven  and  Hell  and 
had  vivid  pictures  of  both  places.  The  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone  with  Satan  and  his  devils  torturing 
their  victims  was  real  and  I've  writhed  many  a  time 
with  the  worm  that  dieth  not.  The  day  of  Judg- 
ment when  the  great  book  would  be  opened  and  my 
sins  should  be  laid  bare  before  the  assembled  host 
troubled  me  and  often  I  felt  that  I  had  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin,  though  I  knew  not  what  it 
was.  I  felt  this  even  after  I  was  twenty  years  old. 
I  read  the  "Romany  Rye,"  by  George  Barrow,  I 
think,  in  which  the  principal  character  thought  he 
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had  blashphemed  the  Holy  Spirit  and  I  entered  very 
deeply  into  his  suffering  thinking  I  understood  his 
agony.  I  cannot  remember  when  God  was  not  very 
near  to  me.  I  loved  him  and  prayer  was  a  very  real 
thing  to  me.  I  can  remember  distinctly  of  kneel- 
ing behind  by  crib,  getting  under  the  bed,  or  into 
a  dark  closet  to  pray.  I  did  not  want  others  to 
know  of  it,  however,  even  later  in  life  I  shrank 
from  having  anyone  know  I  prayed,  for  I  felt  my 
unworthiness  keenly  and  I  thought  it  reflected  upon 
God  that  I  was  not  better  when  he  helped  me. 

When  quite  young,  not  more  than  seven  years  of 
age,  I  was  impressed  with  my  sinfulness  and  I 
thought  in  order  to  obtain  forgiveness  I  must  offer 
sacrifice.  I  was  deathly  afraid  some  one  would  find 
me  out  and  so  I  would  steal  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  family,  sometimes  behind  a  big  cottonwood  tree, 
sometimes  behind  the  barn,  then  I  would  build  an 
altar  of  twigs  and  stones  and  thereon  sacrifice 
beetles,  June  bugs,  spiders,  angleworms,  any  form 
of  life  I  could  manage  in  proportion  to  the  altar. 
I  had  an  eye  for  proportion  even  in  those  days,  for 
one  day  when  a  green  frog  was  about  to  yield  his 
life,  he  looked  so  large  I  let  him  go.  I  also  had  a 
feeling  in  regard  to  the  creature  sacrificed,  and  the 
blacker  and  more  repulsive  he  was,  and  the  more 
nerve  it  required  of  me  to  handle  him  the  more  un- 
savory the  odor,  the  more  symbolic  of  my  sins.  I 
don't  know  how  long  this  idea  possessed  me  but 
many  scores  of  "bugdom"  yielded  their  lives  to  my 
fetich. 

A  little  distance  from  my  grandmother's  house, 
in  a  ravine,  was  a  spring  where  I  went  to  pray  when 
I  visited  her.  I  believe  now  that  it  was  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  spot  that  attracted  me,  but  I  thought 
then  that  I  felt  religious,  I  wore  low-necked 
dresses  at  that  time  and  many  a  time  I've  filled  my 
hand  with  the  cold  spring  water  and  applied  it  to 
my  heart.  The  chill  it  gave  me  was  the  sign  that 
the  charm  had  worked,  my  sins  were  forgiven.     I 
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think  I  must  have  been  eight  or  ten  years  old.  The 
clouds  were  my  special  delight.  In  them  I  saw 
everything  that  ever  Alice  in  Wonderland  saw,  but 
the  fleecy  white  ones  with  gold  lining  inspired  me 
with  awe  and  reverence.  I  thought  they  floated 
past  the  throne  of  God  and  took  their  radiance  from 
it.  Stars  were  the  eyes  of  the  departed  ones,  and 
when  one  of  my  little  playmates  was  taken  away, 
I  climbed  out  of  my  crib  night  after  night  to  gaze 
into  starry  sky  trying  to  distinguish  Mary's  eye 
from  the  others.  The  bright  stars  were  those  that 
had  been  in  Heaven  longest.  I  prayed  earnestly  to 
join  the  stars. 

I  cannot  remember  that  the  adolescent  period  of 
my  life  was  marked  by  more  "storm  and  stress" 
than  before  or  since.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  always 
been  struggling,  subject  to  fits  of  exaltation  fol- 
lowed by  deep  depression.  I  joined  the  Methodist 
church  when  I  was  thirteen.  Urged  strongly  to  do 
so  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  a 
man  of  high  standing  in  the  community,  and  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  famly  and  my  brother's  partner 
in  business.  I  knew  that  he  was  most  anxious  con- 
cerning my  brother  and  I  felt  ashamed  that  my 
brother  did  not  respond  and  I  yielded  to  redeem  the 
family.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  sorrow  to  me, 
nobody  knows  what  I  suffered  for  several  years  to 
think  that  my  life  did  not  influence  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  do  likewise.  I  always  felt  it  was  my  fault, 
and  I  was  responsible  for  their  not  coming  into  the 
church.  I  think  I  have  never  doubted  God,  my 
doubts  have  all  been  in  regard  to  myself.  I  have 
always  been  sensitive  in  regard  to  my  lack  of  beauty 
and  intellectual  ability,  and  during  this  period  of 
my  life  it  almost  drove  me  crazy.  This  has  been  a 
serious  drawback  all  through  life,  this  mistrust  and 
distrust  of  self,  rising  sometimes  to  the  point  where 
the  temptation  to  make  way  with  myself  was  most 
strong.  I  seem  not  to  be  able  to  change  this  mental 
attitude,  though  I  fought  it  desperately.    I  some- 
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RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCES 

A  Radical    Labor  Leader 

1.  Home  influence  was  decidedly  religious.  Yet 
it  was  not  a  religion  of  a  dogmatic  kind.  Perhaps  1 
can  explain  better  by  saying  that  my  father  was  a 
minister  who  had  been  through  a  very  prolonged 
period  of  intellectual  storm  and  stress  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  had  emerged 
with  a  few  fundamental  truths  which  he  interpreted 
spiritually  and  with  a  great  tolerance.  My  mother 
was  a  college  graduate.  There  was  always  family 
worship.  Our  definite  religious  training  consisted 
chiefly  in  learning  the  most  beautiful  passages  from 
the  Bible,  a  course  to  which  we  were  at  first  prompt- 
ed by  the  offer  of  prizes,  and  later  by  the  idea  of 
''surprising  mamma."     Other  religious  ideas  were 
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given  mostly  in  a  symbolic  way.  For  instance,  1 
remember  asking  mamma  what  people  meant  by 
"nature,"  a  word  I  had  come  across  in  poetry.  She 
told  me  that  nature  was  "God's  house."  I  under- 
stood in  a  flash,  and  the  new  life  which  the  idea 
gave  both  to  my  thought  of  nature  and  of  God  has 
influenced  me  to  this  day.  A  more  philosophic  state- 
ment would  have  led  me  into  a  materialistic  panthe- 
ism at  the  time,  if  it  had  given  me  an  idea  of  any 
closer  connection.  The  connection  was  just  close 
enough  for  that  stage  in  my  development.  On  Sun- 
day we  went  to  church,  played  Bible  authors,  learned 
verses  and  listened  to  mamma  read  stories.  I  al- 
ways rather  enjoyed  Sunday,  except  when  it  came 
as  an  interruption  to  something  I  was  very  anxious 
to  do. 

2.  Congregational  church.  I  liked  the  church 
service.  Papa  always  preached  a  children's  sermon. 
When  we  were  very  small,  we  used  to  be  given  bits 
of  loaf-sugar  for  sitting  quietly ;  the  pleasure  of  the 
sugar  just  about  offset  the  discomfort  of  sitting 
still.  Later,  grandma  gave  us  ten  cents  a  Sunday 
for  sending  her  written  reports  of  the  sermon  in  our 
letters;  we  took  notes  busily  and  wouldn't  have 
missed  church  for  the  world.  By  the  time  that  in- 
centive died  out,  I  had  grown  to  enjoy  the  church 
service  in  itself.  Sunday  school  I  hardly  remember 
except  that  my  teachers  were  always  nice. 

3.  Prayer  was  partly  a  formula,  but  there  were 
always  personal  petitions  at  the  end.  Some  of  these 
were  stereotyped,  such  as  "God  bless  papa  and 
mamma" — and  then  a  list  of  the  particular  friends 
of  the  time.  Others  were  things  I  wanted  very 
much.  Once  in  a  while,  if  anything  nice  had  hap- 
pened, I  would  want  to  tell  God  about  it.  I  don't 
believe  I  ever  had  much  of  a  sense  of  sin.    I  remem- 
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ber  vividly  when  about  nine,  discussing  with  a  girl 
the  question  whether  I  would  rather  die  that  Friday 
or  next  Monday.  On  the  whole,  I  preferred  Monday, 
for  it  didn't  seem  nice  to  leave  my  friends  without 
warning  when  I  might  have  prepared  them;  she 
took  Friday,  saying  that  she  was  afraid  she  might 
commit  the  unpardonable  sin  before  Monday.  I  felt 
some  awe  of  her  superior  depth  and  tried  to  agi'ee 
with  her,  but  couldn't  quite  make  myself  believe 
that  I  had  it  in  me  to  commit  the  unpardonable  sin. 
I  knew  I  had  a  bad  temper,  but  aside  from  that  I 
always  liked  everyone  and  thought  everyone  good. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  known  all  my  life  as  a  person 
of  strong  likes  and  no  dislikes. 

4.  I  don't  remember  my  childish  ideas  of  God 
and  heaven.  I  seldom  thought  of  hell,  because  i 
didn't  expect  to  go  there.  When  I  was  a  little  older, 
about  thirteen,  I  used  to  lie  awake  nights  imagining 
what  heaven  would  be  like.  I  found  it  a  most  de- 
lightful occupation,  and  continued  it  for  about  two 
years.  I  added  to  it  every  new  thing  that  came  my 
v/ay,  among  others  that  of  transference  of  thought, 
which  I  decided  was  the  only  rational  method  of 
speech  for  such  a  place.  In  fact,  my  conceptions 
were  quite  well  reasoned  out.  But  they  were  not 
at  all  dogmatic ;  one  of  the  girls  asked  me  if  I  really 
thought  it  would  be  that  way,  and  I  told  her:  "If 
it  isn't,  it  will  be  something  better;  I've  got  a  right 
to  imagine  the  nicest  sort  of  a  place  I  can,  for  I  can't 
imagine  it  as  nice  as  it's  going  to  be."  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  was  ever  much  afraid  of  anything.  Once  I 
ran  down  the  attic  stairs  because  of  a  vague  feehng 
of  something  in  the  dark,  and  when  I  got  to  the 
bottom  I  was  so  amused  and  disgusted  at  myself 
that  I  turned  around  and  went  back,  and  walked  very 
slowly  down,  meeting  the  impulse  to  run  with  the 
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statement:  "God  isn't  going  to  hurt  me,  and  I  know 
there's  nobody  else  in  this  attic."  I  have  never  been 
really  badly  frightened  since;  in  fact,  most  of  my 
friends  think  me  too  utterly  fearless  to  be  decently 
cautious.  But  I  can't  really  believe  that  any  one 
wants  to  hurt  me,  whatever  my  reason  says. 

My  predominant  impression  of  my  childhood,  and 
one  which  is  constantly  growing,  is  wonder  at  the 
remarkable  tact  with  which  every  possible  need  was 
met,  even  before  it  came  up. 

1.  My  social  life  was  in  church  circles  exclusively. 

2.  I  joined  the  church  at  the  age  of  nine,  on  my 
mother's  suggesting  that  she  had  joined  at  the  same 
age.  There  was  no  intense  problem ;  I  knew  I  wanted 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  that  seemed  to  me  the  natural 
step.  At  about  the  age  of  twelve,  I  told  her  that  1 
was  almost  sorry  I  had  joined,  since  the  other  girls 
felt  free  to  do  things  which  my  conscience  wouldn't 
let  me  do  as  a  church-member.  The  things  were 
such  childish  faults  as  cutting  up  in  meeting,  play- 
ing mean  tricks  on  people.  She  asked  me  very  seri- 
ously if  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  good  thing  I  had 
joined,  since  according  to  my  statement  it  kept  me 
from  doing  things  that  I  didn't  think  quite  right. 
I  said  yes,  though  a  little  reluctantly;  that  was  the 
only  time  I  ever  felt  a  tendency  to  regret  the  step. 

3.  Between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  1 
had  an  awakening  which  almost  amounted  to  a  con- 
version. That  was  my  first  year  in  college.  I  could 
not  state  the  precise  day  or  even  month,  but  it  was 
due  to  the  religious  life  of  Oberlin,  and  particularly 
to  Pres.  King's  training  class.  Religion  became  a 
much  more  personal  matter;  it  suddenly  occured  to 
me  that  instead  of  "trying  to  be  good"  in  the  rather 
hopeless  way  I  had  always  done,  all  I  needed  was  to 
love  God  and  "people"  so  intensely  that  I  would  nat- 
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urally  want  to  do  good,  and  wouldn't  have  to  worry 
about  particular  actions.  I  don't  think  any  change 
was  visible  outwardly,  for  at  the  Christmas  vacation 
I  asked  mamma  if  I  hadn't  changed  any  at  college. 
She  said  no,  and  that  she  wouldn't  want  me  to 
change.  I  was  much  disappointed.  But  inwardly, 
everything  seemed  to  have  a  new  meaning.  I  used 
to  sit  by  the  open  window,  night  after  night,  after 
my  room-mate  had  gone  to  sleep,  praying.  God 
seemed  very  real.  A  new  love  of  people  took  posses- 
sion of  me;  I  don't  think  I  had  ever  before  cared 
deeply  for  anyone.  Now,  even  the  meanest  person 
seemed  wonderfully  significant,  simply  as  a  human 
being.  The  awakening  was  not  altogether  pleasant. 
I  began  to  find  that  some  people  didn't  like  me,  a 
thing  which  I  had  never  suspected  before,  simply 
because  I  had  never  thought  of  it.  I  had  never 
cared  before ;  now,  it  hurt  me  to  be  disliked.  Read- 
justments were  hard.  Still,  that  year,  together  with 
one  two  years  later,  have  always  seemed  the  best 
years  of  my  life,  although  in  one  sense,  they  were 
marked  by  more  pain  than  any  other.  It  was  a  pain 
I  didn't  want  to  do  without. 

The  following  year  I  spent  at  Bryn  Mawr.  My 
rehgious  life  was  no  less  intense,  but  became  much 
narrower.  I  felt  the  hostility  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  was  afraid  to  be  open-minded  in  the  presence 
of  my  instructors,  for  fear  of  their  views.  I  had 
not  the  intense  admiration  for  their  character  which 
would  have  made  me  willing  to  believe  as  they  did. 
This  I  had  always  had  at  Oberlin,  and  therefore 
changes  of  doctrine  had  not  disturbed  me,  for  I  have 
never  been  very  dogmatic.  I  came  back  to  Oberlin 
because  I  knew  that  I  could  get  a  broader  education 
there,  for  the  reason  that  I  would  dare  be  open- 
minded.    It  was  character  and  happiness  I  wanted, 
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whatever  beliefs  led  to  it ;  but  I  was  quite  sure  that 
the  Christian  way  was  the  best  one. 

My  next  year  at  Oberlin  was  marked  by  another 
upheaval,  but  not  a  religious  one  primarily.  In  fact 
by  the  end  of  the  year  my  sense  of  the  reality  of 
religion,  while  still  strong,  was  less  potent  than  it 
had  been  for  three  years,  or  than  it  has  been  since. 
I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  my  energies  were 
engaged  very  violently  in  another  direction.  My 
two  great  passions  had  for  three  years  been  friend- 
ship and  usefulness.  Through  an  unfortunate  chain 
of  circumstances  I  was  shown,  little  by  little,  that 
I  was  of  absolutely  no  use,  and  wasn't  capable  of 
being  a  good  friend.  Of  course  I  now  think  these 
conclusions  false,  but  I  couldn't  help  believing  them 
then.  Matters  were  complicated  by  an  intense  af- 
fection for  a  woman  some  years  older  than  I,  v/ho 
was  far  too  reserved  to  let  me  know  that  she  liked 
me.  She  is  now  my  best  friend,  but  the  emotional 
energy  used  up  in  sleepless  nights  and  miserable 
days  caused  by  all  the  above  circumstances  left  me 
physically  and  nervously  worn  out  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  My  feeling  of  self-depreciation  was  extreme, 
though  on  account  of  a  self-confident  manner,  I  was 
usually  considered  conceited.  On  one  occasion,  a 
friend  told  me  a  rather  serious  fault,  not  of  morals, 
but  of  manners.  I  was  deeply  grateful  for  the  in- 
terest shown,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  regret 
the  telling ;  but  it  was  weeks  before  I  could  approach 
another  person  without  an  inward  quivering.  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  hide  myself  with  the  beasts  of  the 
woods,  and  cry  "unclean"  when  civilized  people  ap- 
proached. I  didn't  let  her  know,  for  fear  she  might 
regret  having  told  me. 

I  consider  this  time  abnormal,  but  I  do  not  regret 
it.    It  meant  a  distinct  emotional  awakening;  I  had 
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never  known  before  with  what  passion  I  was  capable 
of  loving  and  feeling.  In  many  respects  it  was  like 
a  religious  awakening,  especially  in  its  sense  of  un- 
worthiness.  I  did  not  recover  suddenly,  but  very 
gradually,  and  the  effects  still  linger  in  a  rather 
absurdly  grateful  feeling  I  have  when  I  find  that 
someone  likes  me.  It  had  no  other  distinctly  re- 
ligious bearing. 

1.  I  consider  myself  religious  because  nearly 
everything  I  do  has  for  me  a  religious  value,  and  it 
is  always  the  religious  value  which  interests  me 
most  in  a  thing  or  person.  The  most  important 
thing  I  want  to  know  about  people  is  their  attitude 
towards  God,  and  I  am  half -consciously  on  the  look- 
out for  phrases  which  indicate  it.  I  put  everything 
in  religious  terms;  I  cannot  help  it.  Philosophy  is 
to  me  the  intellectual  side  of  religion;  poetry  its 
emotional  side;  morality  its  volitional  side;  and  the 
chief  interests  of  my  life  are  philosophy,  poetry  and 
morality.  When  I  am  left  alone  with  no  particular 
work  on  hand,  my  thoughts  turn  more  naturally  to 
God  than  to  any  other  subject.  There  have  been 
times  when  different  friends  occupied  for  a  while  a 
position  of  prominence  in  my  thoughts,  but  as  a 
whole  the  above  statement  is  true. 

2.  Intellectual  problems  are  not  prominent  to  any 
disconcerting  extent  in  my  experience,  I  love  to 
reason  about  things,  even  at  times  going  as  far  as 
Hume  in  my  doubt  of  everything,  but  I  always  have 
a  substratum  of  belief  which  asserts  itself  at  the 
end  in  the  feeling:  "What  fun  this  all  is,  and  how 
God  must  be  amused  by  it."  In  fact,  I  think  it  would 
be  easier  for  me  to  doubt  the  existence  of  myself 
than  of  God.  Descartes'  "Cogito  ergo  sum"  never 
carried  much  conviction  with  me.  It  has  been  quite 
possible  to  doubt  my  own  being.    But  to  doubt  God's 
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existence  has  always  seemed  to  me  (if  I  may  use 
Royce's  terminology)  like  "the  Self"  pretending  to 
Himself  that  He  isn't,  and  rejoicing  meanwhile  in 
His  ability  to  pretend.  This  was  my  instinctive 
feeling,  long  before  I  reasoned  it  out  or  read  Royce. 

3.  As  I  have  remarked  above,  I  do  get  religious 
values  in  other  than  religious  work;  I  get  them  in 
nearly  everything.  I  have,  for  instance,  had  a  dis- 
tinctly religious  joy  when  in  sweeping  my  room  at 
college,  I  resolutely  pulled  out  all  the  bureaus,  in- 
stead of  doing  a  superficial  task.  I  felt,  (and  feel) 
that  "God  liked  it  better"  that  way.  I  have  the 
same  feeling  in  all  my  work,  if  thoroughly  done.  I 
get  very  strong  religious  values  from  nature,  es- 
pecially since  studying  the  idealistic  philosophy. 
Yet  even  before  that,  I  always  watched  the  sunset 
and  other  phenomena  with  the  feeling  "God  is  doing 
that,"  and  it  seemed  to  me  he  must  take  joy  in  doing 
it.  The  scientific  conception  did  not  affect  this  atti- 
tude. In  fact,  science  has  also  a  religious  value  for 
me.  Laws  always  appeal  to  me  as  "His  ways  of 
doing  things."  This  naturally  adds  greatly  to  the 
joy  of  life.  When  coming  through  Washington  Park 
every  morning  I  often  cannot  keep  from  singing 
and  wanting  to  dance  from  pure  joy  simply  because 
He  is  making  everything  so  beautiful.  I  also  get 
religious  values  from  philosophy,  especially  when  I 
find  some  new  point  of  view.     I  have  forgotten  to 

mention  the  fact  that  I  teach  a  Sunday  school  class 
of  boys  in  the  Bohemian  district ;  they  are  very  nice 
boys.  I  am  likewise  president  of  the  Young  Ladies* 
Missionary  Guild  of  our  Church. 

4.  I  think  I  am  rather  utilitarian  in  my  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong.  There  is  nothing  which  gives  me 
such  keen  pleasure  as  to  see  people  happy,  and  I  like 
to  do  things  calculated  to  make  them  so.     I  am 
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almost  mathematical  in  this,  as  when  once  I  put  a 
vase  of  flowers  on  an  adjoining  table  instead  of  my 
own,  because  there  were  two  more  people  there  than 
at  mine,  and  there  would  therefore  be  more  enjoy- 
ment. I  didn't  realize  that  it  was  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary  until  someone  spoke  to  me  of  it.  More 
abstract  questions  I  usually  decide  by  the  feeling 
that  "God  wants  this."  How  I  really  determine 
what  He  wants  I  do  not  know ;  probably  by  the  feel- 
ing that  the  action,  or  the  principle  involved,  is  of 
a  kind  calculated  to  bring  the  greatest  amount  of 
permanent  happiness  to  people. 

On  reading  this,  I  see  that  I  have  left  out  all  refer- 
ence to  any  unhappy  experiences.  That  is  due  to 
my  present  mood,  not  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
none.  But  they  are  nearly  always  caused  by  the 
misery  of  other  people.  When  I  see  people,  es- 
pecially my  friends,  unfortunate  or  unhappy,  I  want 
to  rise  up  and  fight  the  world  for  them.  And  since 
I  can't,  the  pain  is  sometimes  much  more  intense 
than  my  own  physical  suffering.  I  remember  once 
last  year,  when  I  had  a  most  racking  headache,  and 
was  tossing  on  my  cot.  A  girl  came  in  to  condole 
with  me  and  I  answered  almost  fiercely:  "I'm  glad 
I've  got  it.  I've  been  dreadfully  miserable  worrying 
because and were  working  them- 
selves to  death,  and  now,  thank  goodness,  my  head 
hurts  so  bad  that  I  can't."    She  was  most  amused. 

The  problem  of  evil,  as  seen  in  some  specific  cases, 
hurts  me  so  much  that  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  a 
relief  if  I  could  give  out  my  life,  drop  by  drop,  even 
with  a  good  deal  of  pain,  if  only  that  would  accom- 
plish something.  At  other  times  I  laugh  at  my  own 
seriousness.  But  the  seriousness  is  there,  waiting 
for  the  next  occasion.  Only,  I  never  have  any  kind 
of  mental  misery  which  I  wish,  even  at  the  time. 
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that  I  didn't  have.  Hence,  I  suppose  I  can  say  that 
I  find  life,  even  in  its  most  unhappy  moments,  in- 
tensely worth  living. 


A  JEWISH   RABBI 

I  was  brought  up  in  a  strictly  Jewish  orthodox 
home  and  received  definite  religious  training  while 
still  a  young  child.  At  six  I  was  sent  to  a  private 
Jewish  school,  where  I  was  instructed  to  read  He- 
brew and  to  recite,  by  heart,  prayers  which  I  had 
to  repeat  on  special  occasions,  such  as  morning, 
evening,  before  and  after  meals,  etc.  At  eight  I  was 
able  to  read  Hebrew  very  fluently  and  understood 
the  meaning  of  nearly  all  the  daily  prayers.  I  dis- 
continued to  read  my  daily  prayers  in  school  but 
instead  went  to  the  synagogue  twice  or  three  times 
daily  and  read  them  with  the  congregation  during 
the  regular  religious  services.  I  still  continued  to 
go  to  school  but  the  time  was  spent  in  translating 
and  interpreting  the  Bible,  in  the  study  of  Rashi  (a 
noted  Hebrew  commentator  on  the  Bible  and  Tal- 
mud) ,  and  also  the  Talmud.  The  study  thus  carried 
on  was  treated  from  a  strictly  rehgious  and  not  from 
a  secular  or  scientific  point  of  view.  As  far  as  I  can 
remember,  I  was  very  religious  and,  when  I  reached 
the  age  of  ten  or  thereabout,  I  had  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  Hebrew  and  could  understand  every- 
thing I  read  in  the  prayer-book.  I  was  then  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  prayers  prescribed  for  the 
different  occasions  but  read  other  prayers  besides 
which  were  not  required,  such  as  a  number  of 
psalms  or  hymns. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  that  about  this  time, 
the  age  of  ten,  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  ghosts.  I 
was  afraid  to  walk  at  night  and  never  would  remain 
alone  in  the  house  or  even  in  a  room  in  the  evening. 
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This  became  very  annoying  both  to  my  parents  and 
to  myself.  My  parents  could  conceive  of  no  plan  to 
rid  me  of  this  fear.  Finally  mother  took  me  to  the 
Rabbi  of  the  town,  who  was  a  very  pious  and  learned 
Jew.  She  told  him  the  trouble  and  asked  him 
whether  he  could  do  something  for  me.  He  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  He  then  took  me  into  a 
private  room  and  questioned  me  about  my  religious 
observances.  I  told  him  that  I  was  very  religious 
and  knew  exactly  what  my  religion  required  of  me 
and  I  strictly  observed  it.  He  told  me  then  that  I 
had  no  reason  to  fear  the  ghosts  (he  did  not  deny 
their  existence),  for  they  could  do  me  no  harai,  as 
long  as  I  should  keep  on  being  religious  as  I  was. 
He  added,  however,  that  to  make  it  still  more  certain 
I  should  read  my  prayer  before  going  to  bed  very 
carefully  and  with  undivided  attention,  and  then  the 
ghosts  will  surely  have  no  power  over  me,  even  if  I 
walk  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He  then  took 
me  back  to  mother  and  told  us  to  go  home  and  that 
everything  would  be  well.  I  had  so  much  confidence 
in  what  he  told  me  that  the  fear  of  the  ghosts  left 
me  at  once.  I  was  still  certain  that  there  were 
ghosts  and  the  stories  which  I  heard  about  them 
were  true,  but  I  was  sure  that  they  could  do  me  no 
harm. 

When  I  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  my  father,  who 
was  more  liberal  than  my  mother,  decided  to  have 
me  begin  on  my  secular  education.  For  this  purpose 
he  sent  me  to  a  larger  city  where  I  might  be  under 
the  guidance  of  certain  instructors  whom  he  fav- 
ored. While  there  I  stayed  with  my  uncle  and  aunt 
who  were  rather  liberal  people.  My  change  of  en- 
vironment and  study  had  a  great  influence  on  me. 
I  began  to  feel  that  my  parents  and  especially  my 
mother  had  laid  too  much  emphasis  on  the  religious 
element  and  that  I  could  get  along  just  as  well  with- 
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out  so  much  prayer.  I  therefore  began  to  frequent 
the  synagogue  much  less  and  to  overlook  some  of 
the  prayers.  I  was  no  longer  afraid  of  ghosts  be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
in  existence. 

After  I  had  been  in  that  city  for  about  nine 
months,  I  was  taken  home  on  account  of  sickness. 
Mother  noticed  my  religious  change,  and  she  decided 
that  I  should  remain  at  home  and  prepare  for  con- 
firmation. I  could  not  be  made  to  go  back  to  the  old 
Hebrew  school  and  so  I  received  private  instruction 
after  school,  for  I  insisted  on  attending  a  secular 
school.  A  few  months  later  I  was  confirmed  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years.  After  the  confirmation  I  be- 
lieve I  was  more  religious  than  ever  before.  I  used 
to  go  to  houses  of  mourning  to  pray  in  accordance 
with  the  Jewish  custom.  About  a  year  later  my 
father  left  for  America.  I  felt  that  in  my  father's 
absence  I  had  to  be  better  and  more  religious  than 
ever.  I  still  continued  to  attend  the  secular  school, 
but  after  school  I  received  private  instruction  along 
rabbinical  lines,  for  it  was  my  mother's  desire  that 
I  should  become  a  rabbi  some  day. 

About  three  years  later  my  father  sent  for  me 
and  I  came  to  Chicago.  My  father  sent  me  to  school 
a  few  days  after  I  came  in  order  that  I  might  learn 
the  language.  I  was  very  satisfied  with  the  instruc- 
tion I  received,  but  was  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
religious  environments.  The  people  with  whom  I 
stayed  (for  my  family  was  not  yet  in  Chicago)  were 
altogether  non-religious.  For  a  while  I  was  very 
conservative.  One  day  I  called  on  a  friend  of  mine 
whom  I  knew  to  be  quite  religious  and  told  him  how 
dissatisfied  I  was  with  my  religious  or  rather  my  ir- 
religious surroundings  and  that  I  would  move  if  I 
could  find  a  better  place  to  move  to.  My  friend  saw 
that  I  was  very  much  disturbed  and  so  he  sat  down 
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to  comfort  me.  He  told  me  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  me  to  look  for  a  place  where  I  could  find  the  kind 
of  Orthodoxy  that  I  was  brought  up  in  and  that  I 
should  do  the  best  I  could. 

I  came  home  that  evening  and  was  very  restless. 
I  went  to  bed  and  could  not  sleep.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  began  to  ask  myself  the  use  of  my 
religion  and  whether  I  could  not  get  along  much 
easier  without  religion.  I  got  up  the  next  morning 
and  prayed  as  usual,  but  inwardly  I  questioned  the 
necessity  of  prayer  or  if  anybody  listened  to  the 
prayer.  I  began  gradually  to  shorten  my  prayer  un- 
til finally  I  gave  it  up  altogether.  I  no  longer  con- 
cerned myself  with  religion.  About  a  year  later 
(I  was  in  eighth  grade  then)  I  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  prominent  Rabbi  of  this  city.  He  heard 
of  my  preparation  along  rabbinical  lines  and  also 
that  I  was  working  my  way  through  school  by  teach- 
ing Hebrew,  as  I  already  began  to  do,  and  he  there- 
fore told  me  that  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  go  into 
the  ministry.  I  told  him  that  I  realized  the  many 
advantages  I  would  have  by  going  into  the  ministry, 
but  I  did  not  care  to  preach  religion.  I  was  then 
absolutely  out  of  sympathy  with  Orthodoxy  and  I 
could  not  see  or  find  any  religion  in  the  Reform  or 
Radical  wing  of  the  Jewish  religion.  I  still  observed 
certain  holidays,  but  I  did  so  not  because  I  believed 
in  it  but  because  I  was  used  to  it  and  could  not  miss 
it  altogether. 

I  finally  decided  to  take  up  medicine  for  my  life 
work.  I  went  through  high  school  and  entered  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  registered  as  a  pre- 
medical  student.  The  ministry  was  again  suggested 
to  me  by  some  of  my  friends,  but  I  absolutely  re- 
fused to  listen  to  them.  One  evening  during  my 
first  Christmas  vacation  at  the  University,  I  took 
a  walk  with  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  preparing 
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for  the  Jewish  ministry.  He  advised  me  again  to 
go  into  the  ministry  and  when  I  told  him  that  I 
was  too  indifferent  to  rehgion  and  would  not  care 
to  preach  what  I  did  not  believe  he  told  me  that 
ignorance  was  the  cause  of  my  indifference  and  that 
while  I  had  some  reason  perhaps  to  be  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  strict  Orthodoxy  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
indifferent  to  Reformed  Judaism.  When  I  came 
home  that  evening  I  sat  down  to  think.  I  began  to 
feel  ashamed  of  the  attitude  of  indifference  which 
I  had  assumed  and  decided  to  make  a  change.  I 
slept  very  little  that  night  and  was  quite  restless  the 
next  day.  In  the  afternoon  I  telephoned  over  to  the 
Rabbi  whose  acquaintance  I  had  enjoyed  for  several 
years  and  told  him  that  I  had  decided  to  become  a 
Rabbi.  He  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him  that  even- 
ing. I  came  to  his  house  and  told  him  of  my  deter- 
mination. He  was  rather  doubtful  about  my  sin- 
cerity and  tried  to  give  me  the  dark  side  of  the  pro- 
fession. I  told  him,  however,  that  I  resolved  to  be 
a  minister  and  did  not  care  how  difficult  the  task 
might  be.  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  quarter  I 
changed  my  registration  from  the  science  to  the 
literature  department  and  gave  up  the  idea  of  study- 
ing medicine.  I  have  received  a  number  of  dis- 
couragements since  that  time,  but  nothing  moved 
me.  The  only  thing  that  may  take  me  away  from 
preaching  is  work  in  charity,  but  even  if  such  an 
opportunity  should  present  itself  I  feel  that  I  would 
not  give  up  ministerial  work  altogether.  I  have 
already  done  a  little  ministerial  work  and  I  feel  sat- 
isfied with  it. 

I  might  mention  that  about  four  years  ago  I  was 
asked  to  take  charge  of  a  Sabbath  school.  I  was  at 
the  height  of  my  indifference  then.  I  hesitated,  but 
lack  of  financial  support  compelled  me  to  accept  the 
position  which  was  quite  remunerative.     I  taught 
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what  I  knew  and  what  I  thought  the  children  ought 
to  know,  but  I  never  committed  myself.  The  work 
was  highly  satisfactory  and  I  had  full  charge  of  the 
school  ever  since.  After  my  decision  to  enter  the 
ministry,  however,  I  entered  on  my  work  with  new 
energy  and  even  organized  a  young  people's  Hebrew 
class  which  I  taught  free  of  charge  and  began  to  take 
part  in  philanthropic  movements.  At  present  my 
interest  lies  in  these  two  fields.  As  far  as  I  can  tell, 
I  am  free  from  all  prejudice  and  dogmatism.  I  do 
not  indulge  in  too  much  prayer,  but  I  feel  I  am  re- 
ligious though  liberal. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  any  temptations  or  sud- 
den awakenings  in  other  lines. 


A   ROMAN   CATHOLIC 

My  religious  experience  has  been  my  life;  my 
thoughts,  ideals  and  actions  have  been  so  deeply 
rooted  in  my  environment  that  in  the  following 
pages  you  will  kindly  pardon  what  may  seem  undue 
personal  references.  But  I  can  not  truthfully  relate 
my  inner  spiritual  life  without  giving  you  some  idea 
of  the  exterior  hinges  upon  which  the  great  thought 
crises  of  my  life  have  hung.  And  if  by  means  of 
my  chahnel  of  experience  you  may  gain  a  little  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  a  human  soul,  I  shall  feel 
that  the  almost  autobiographical  character  of  the 
following  pages  has  not  been  amiss. 

The  oldest  girl  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  I  was 
reared  in  a  little  mining  town  where  the  only  light 
^mid  the  blackness  and  grime  of  coal  dust,  the 
screeching  and  whistling  of  railroad  trains,  was  the 
little  white  Catholic  church  not  far  from  our  house, 
the  rendezvous  of  so  many  precious  hours  of  my 
young  days.  In  the  first  dim  remembrances  of  my 
childhood,  accompanied  by  the  smaller  children,  I 
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would  steal  oftimes  stealthily  past  the  varnished 
door  of  the  church,  and  in  the  awed  silence  and 
semi-darkness  of  the  interior,  gaze  for  hours  at  the 
pictures  and  statues,  live  over  and  over  again  the 
agonies  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  and  in  whispers 
relate  some  of  those  crude,  unformed  ideas  to  the 
little  ones  at  my  side. 

My  childish  imagination  was  peopled  with  the 
whole  dazzling,  heavenly  hierarchy  as  set  forth  by 
the  Catholic  faith.  God  the  omnipotent  one,  glori- 
ously brilliant,  sat  upon  His  throne  in  heaven  sur- 
rounded by  His  choirs  of  angels  and  saints  who  con- 
tinually chanted  His  praises.  This  Godhead  was  to 
me  too  bright  for  mortals  to  appeal  to  at  first  hand, 
the  very  fact  of  His  kingship  over  such  magnificent 
beings  as  angels  and  saints  made  me  shrink  in 
childish  horror  from  ever  expecting  Him  to  notice 
a  mere  pinhead  of  existence  like  myself.  He  was 
therefore  far  away  from  my  inner  soul  by  very  rea- 
son of  this  magnificence.  His  goodness  was  not  so 
paramount  in  my  mind  as  His  power  for  revenge, 
for  punishment,  well  must  I  guard  myself  against 
the  blighting  targets  of  His  awful  penalties  which 
I  knew  He  would  exact  for  my  sins.  My  whole  inner 
life  was  so  freighted  with  the  significance  of  this 
mighty,  revengeful  power  of  God  that  every  confes- 
sion became  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me,  leaving 
me  shrinking  and  afraid  for  days  afterward. 
Another  fact  which  heightened  the  sense  of  my  sin- 
fulness was  the  long  list  of  questions  in  my  prayer- 
book  concerning  sins  which  somehow  so  riveted 
themselves  upon  my  mind  that,  although  I  had  come 
to  church  with  my  simple  sins  listed  and  ordered, 
as  soon  as  I  had  glanced  through  these,  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  committed  far  more.  Accordingly  my 
list  swelled  so  perceptibly  that  before  the  time  came 
for  confession  I  was  mortally  afraid  of  entering  the 
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confessional  for  fear  I  would  forget  one.  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  one  day,  when  I  went  back  three  times, 
each  time  to  ease  my  mind  of  a  sin  I  had  forgotten, 
and  not  till  years  afterward  did  I  understand  the 
mysterious  smile  on  the  priest's  face  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  final  absolution  and  I  with  a  compara- 
tively light  heart  took  my  exit.  These  harrowing 
experiences  I  underwent  every  three  or  four  weeks 
during  my  youth.  To  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  tension  and  emotional  strain  which  I  suffered 
would  be  impossible ;  even  the  next  day  when  going 
to  the  altar  to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  Communion  I  often  felt  that  I  could  not  take  the 
sacred  host. 

But,  thank  God,  in  the  midst  of  this  fear-produc- 
ing routine,  another  sphere  of  the  Church  opened 
itself  illuminatingly  before  me,  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  the  Saints.  In  this  brilliant  heirarchy 
of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Christ  (emanations  in 
some  mysterious  way  from  the  Godhead — my  child- 
ish idea  of  the  Blessed  Trinity)  together  with  the 
Saints,  did  not  repel  me  so  much  by  their  magni- 
ficience,  and  were  accordingly  the  source  of  much 
comfort  to  me.  I  read  with  avidity  the  lives  of  the 
Saints,  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  so  vivid  were 
they  all  to  me,  so  much  a  part  of  my  life  did  they 
become  that  they  were  the  chief  topics  for  the 
stories  I  related  to  those  little  brothers  and  sisters 
of  mine,  I  could  always  depend  upon  their  falling 
off  to  sleep  at  bedtime  with  the  sound  of  my  tales 
in  their  ears.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints  early  implanted 
in  me  a  love  for  self-denial  and  asceticism  which 
almost  ruined  my  health  in  later  years,  so  near  and 
dear  did  they  become  to  me  that  they  were  always 
the  ones  to  whom  I  appealed,  they  were  the  all- 
pitying,  sympathetic  mediators  between  the  omni- 
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potent  God  and  the  insignificant  "me."  They,  too, 
had  been  lowly  and  had  raised  themselves  to  nobility 
and  goodness  through  heroic  deeds,  and  what  they 
did  was  also  possible  for  me. 

Before  I  go  further  I  must  stop  to  relate  a  fact 
of  my  external  life  which  stirred  me  so  vitally  that 
the  proneness  toward  asceticism,  introspection  and 
all  the  other  evils  attendant  upon  such  practices 
became  more  and  more  a  part  of  my  nature.  My 
father  came  home  seldomer  and  seldomer  now, 
gradually  the  supplies  for  the  home  decreased,  and 
the  careworn,  despairing  look  on  my  little  mother's 
face  became  more  poignant,  more  acute.  One  day  in 
her  heartbroken,  distracted  anguish  she  disclosed 
the  whole  sad  tale  to  me,  facts,  the  full  significance 
of  which  I  could  dimly  grasp,  but  which  so  burnt 
themselves  upon  my  heart  that  the  remainder  of  my 
life  has  been  one  mighty  struggle  to  efface  them. 
The  outer  world  held  no  more  trust  and  faith  for 
me,  and  men  especially  seemed  all  blackened  with 
untruth,  cruelty,  and  guilt.  But  by  very  reason  of 
this  distrust  and  despair  with  the  external  world,  I 
lived  from  this  time,  all  the  more  intensively  in 
that  other  religious  world  of  my  imagination.  In 
the  dark,  dreary  clays  which  followed,  when  the 
peeked  faces  of  the  little  ones  and  the  tragic  look 
of  my  mother  almost  broke  my  heart,  I  hoped  on 
and  on  that  through  Christ  and  the  Saints,  God 
would  bring  us  help,  would  make  us  less  miserable. 
How  I  longed  in  later  years  to  have  that  naive  faith, 
that  surety  in  the  ultimate  hopeful  outcome  of 
things !  For  the  first  time  the  resolve  of  dedicating 
myself  to  the  Church  if  my  petition  were  granted 
fixed  itself  in  my  mind  and  grew  and  grew  until  it 
becam^e  the  absorbing  passion  of  my  life.  And  help 
did  come  after  a  while,  my  father  returned  and  we 
moved  to  another  town. 
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The  last  fact  was  one  of  those  accidental  happen- 
ings which  seem  insignificant  at  the  time,  but  when 
seen  in  retrospect,  stands  for  opportunities  charged 
with  powerful  significance  in  the  development  of  a 
life.  Here  I  entered  a  large  high  school,  was  intro- 
duced to  a  public  library  and  from  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  a  restricted  life  a  new  vision  came,  a  vision 
which  brought  untold  sorrow,  but  hidden  in  its 
meshes  were  also  the  sources  of  untold  joy.  I  here 
first  became  aware  of  people  living  on  a  higher 
social  strata  than  my  own;  here  I  met  beautiful 
living  boys  and  girls,  so  different,  so  full  of  life,  that 
they  seemed  verily  beings  from  some  other  world, 
no,  not  the  world  of  my  Saints,  for  they  were  too 
healthy  and  human  for  that,  but  from  some  world 
into  which  I  longed  to  get  a  glimpse  so  that  I  could 
catch  some  of  their  happiness.  But  unfortunately 
that  glimpse  was  denied  me,  they  had  their  own 
friends,  their  fraternities  and  sororities  and  I  re- 
mained alone.  Those  high  school  years  with  their 
intense,  never-attained  longings,  the  grim  agony 
arising  from  the  feeling  of  exclusion  from  the  com- 
panionship of  my  fellows,  the  unhappiness  of  the 
home  seem  to  me  like  one  long-drawn  out  night- 
mare, over  which  I  would  willingly  draw  the  curtain 
never  to  be  raised  again.  But  I  must  give  you  some 
idea  of  how  vitally  my  inner  life  was  determined  by 
these  external  circumstances. 

As  I  said  before,  through  my  studies  and  my 
omnivorous  reading,  my  vision  was  widened,  and  I 
saw  more  intensely  (now  from  a  more  social  point 
of  view)  the  unhappiness  of  my  own  home  and  it 
cut  me  so  that  I  grew  morose  and  cynical.  By  the 
study  of  history,  my  Church,  hitherto  the  absorbing 
passion  of  my  life,  appeared  to  me  in  a  new  light. 
I  saw  that  after  all,  it  was  a  human  institution,  no 
matter  what  the  priests  and  nuns  asserted  to  the 
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contrary.  Gradually  the  inroads  of  doubt  as  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  its  teachings  gained  upon 
me,  and  oh,  the  dreary  fruitless  struggles  I  waged 
with  the  hydra-headed  monster  (as  doubt  seemed 
to  me  at  that  time).  Whole  nights  I  would  lie 
awake,  trying  to  fathom  out  by  means  of  my  reason 
truth  that  only  faith  could  compass,  but  alas,  that 
faith  was  slowly  but  surely  leaving  me.  It  seemed 
like  some  glorious  vision  receding  ever  more  and 
more,  at  which  I  vainly  clutched  but  nevermore 
would  grasp.  The  God  of  reverence  became  at  this 
time  a  stronger,  fiercer  element  in  my  life.  He  was 
just  as  distant  spacially  as  before,  but  more  relent- 
less tracking  down  ruthlessly  a  sinner  such  as  my- 
self. I  blamed  Him;  why  had  he  placed  me,  a  hu- 
man being  who  could  feel  and  love  so  intensely,  in 
such  conditions,  why  had  He  denied  me  even  the 
love  of  my  fellows,  made  my  home  so  unhappy  that 
I  grew  sick  at  the  thought  of  it  all?  At  first  this 
was  scarcely  a  formulated  thought,  but  it  gradu- 
ally gained  headway  and  finally  tended  to  eclipse 
all  others.  With  a  ruthless  determination  I  studied 
more  and  more  into  the  rules  of  the  Church,  bent 
on  enlightening  my  understanding,  thinking  that 
thus  (poor  misguided  mortal  that  I  was)  I  could 
gain  happiness  and  strength.  But  all  was  of  no 
avail — my  doubt  increased  and  when  I  presumed  to 
ask  our  parish  priest,  he  could  only  stare  at  me  in 
horror,  that  I  so  young  and  insignificant  in  God's  . 
eyes,  should  be  so  bold  and  irreverent. 

By  a  happy  chance  about  this  time,  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  visited  our  church  and  conducted  a 
mission  there.  Impressed  again  fully  with  my  in- 
signficance  and  irreverence,  I  attended  faithfully 
every  meeting  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  of  con- 
stant devotion,  I  found  that  I  had  curbed  that  un- 
bridled understanding  of  mine  to  the  extent  that 
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I  was  a  humble  adherent  again.  So  wrenched  in 
soul  was  I  because  of  my  former  sinfulness,  so  fear- 
some lest  God  would  smite  me  down  for  my  pre- 
sumption that  I  again  contemplated  entering  a  nun- 
nery where  I  could  the  rest  of  my  days  worship  in 
peace  and  be  out  of  this  tragic  turmoil  of  a  world. 
The  Jesuit  fathers  exacted  a  promise  of  me  that 
within  two  years  I  was  to  come  to  one  of  their  train- 
ing schools  for  nuns.  After  that  promise  I  some- 
how felt  purged  of  that  weight  of  sin  which  had 
6urdened  me  so  heavily. 

So  the  priests  left  and  I  went  back,  alas,  to  the 
turmoil  of  a  world.  I  had  not  reckoned  on  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  especially  on  the  weakness  of 
such  a  tumultuous  adolescent  nature  as  my  own, 
when  I  was  under  the  sway  of  the  mission  enthu- 
siasm. In  spite  of  every  effort  those  former  doubts 
would  creep  out,  at  the  m.ost  unexpected  times  and 
places  and  cast  me  in  agony  for  weeks  after.  Once 
when  taking  the  communion,  I  suddenly  refused 
the  host  because  it  came  upon  me  with  horrible 
illumination  that  I  was  foolish  for  believing  all  these 
years  that  the  round  piece  of  bread  was  really  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  and  therefore  of  God.  Needless 
to  say  I  suffered  enough  for  my  heresy — but  the 
suffering  never  blotted  out  the  sin — or  the  doubt. 

I  finished  high  school  unhappier  than  I  had  ever 
been  before,  and  wondering  if  that  side-glimpse  1 
had  into  a  higher  world  embodied  in  the  lives  of 
those  school  fellows  of  mine  had  availed  me  any- 
thing, wondering  whether  the  knowledge  which 
robbed  me  of  so  much  my  childhood  held  dear  was 
such  a  precious  acquisition  after  all.  However,  out 
of  it  all,  out  of  the  dim  confused  agony  involved  in 
the  consciousness  of  losing  my  faith,  there  aroused 
in  me  the  grim  resolve  to  know  more ;  perhaps  then 
happiness  would  come,  perhaps  then  I  would  find 
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rest  and  peace.  I  knew  full  well  the  almost  im- 
passable practical  barriers  to  further  schooling — 
but  barriers  always  made  me  strive  harder.  So  I 
began  the  struggle. 

I  began  teaching  in  a  community  so  far  away  from 
home  that  I  could  only  make  trips  to  and  fro  every 
two  or  three  weeks.  There  in  a  community  as  dis- 
tant from  the  advances  of  thought  as  if  it  were  in 
the  wilds  of  Africa,  I  implanted  myself,  and  to  me 
there  came  the  great  constructive  crisis  of  my  inner 
life.  I  had  become  interested  in  Carlyle  and  resolved 
to  read  all  his  works  (which  I  could  procure  by 
mail  from  my  home  library).  From  the  very  first, 
his  Vv'onderful  sincerity,  his  hatred  of  shams  his 
getting  at  the  eternal  core  of  things  had  taken  firm 
hold  of  me,  but  not  until  I  came  to  Sartor  Resartus 
did  the  illuminating  awakening  of  his  whole  philoso- 
phy come  to  me  with  all  its  elementary  and  soul- 
stirring  force.  I  had  literally  burned  my  way 
through  the  book,  had  come  to  the  Everlasting  No, 
the  Center  of  Indifference,  and  finally  to  the  Ever- 
lasting Yea.  I  shall  never  forget  that  night.  You 
may  call  it  conversion  or  what  you  will  but  I  know 
that  a  profound  change  was  wrought  in  me.  The 
weariness,  the  grimness  of  the  struggle  of  the  last 
years  seem  to  melt  away,  and  I  too  "become  strong 
as  God."  Even  the  external  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  it  are  literally  stamped  as  with  fire  on  my 
memory,  an  early  spring  night  about  nine  o'clock 
and  I  in  my  garret  room.  I  rushed  out  of  doors  so 
that  I  might  be  better  able  to  grasp  my  revelation 
in  the  immensity  of  space.  The  stars  seemed  to 
start  in  their  spheres;  the  very  heavens  seemed 
aware  of  my  joy.  No  longer  was  I  an  insignificant 
worm-hke  being  made  to  be  trampled  upon,  but  a 
creature  divine,  in  whose  soul  God  had  always  dwelt, 
and  in  whose  intellect  was  also  the  divine  spark.    1 
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saw  the  waste  of  those  former  years,  when  I,  weak 
and  vaccilating,  was  vainly  clutching  at  a  transient 
hope  for  happiness;  I  found  now  a  higher  solution 
for  my  problem,  I  could  renounce  that  for  there  was 
in  man  "a  higher  than  love  for  happiness,  through 
the  renouncing  of  which  he  might  find  blessedness." 
No  more  cowardice,  no  more  vaccilations ;  I  threw  off 
that  night  my  fear,  my  former  self  and  became 
brave,  willing  to  renew  the  struggle  with  those 
words  ever  beating  on  my  ears,  "Produce.  Produce. 
Were  it  but  the  pitifullest  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
a  Product,  produce  it  in  God's  name.  'Tis  the  ut- 
most thou  hast  in  thee,  out  with  it  then.  Up,  Up. 
Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
whole  might.  Work  while  it  is  today  for  the  night 
cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work."  Work,  then, 
was  to  be  my  watchword;  it  was  the  magic  by 
which  I  could  most  fully  realize  the  divine  in  me. 
And  I  began,  first,  by  assiduous!}^  changing  my  hab- 
its and  studying  the  laws  of  health,  and  from  a 
neurotic,  sensitive,  ill-nourished  human  being  I  be- 
came strong,  hardened,  poised.  God  had  made  me 
in  His  image  and  all  these  years,  I  had  been  tending 
physically  farther  and  farther  away  from  Him. 

Thence  I  went  to  Emerson,  Ruskin,  Browning, 
George  Eliot,  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Keats.  For 
the  first  time  I  really  saw  sunrises,  sunsets,  the 
blossoming  of  Spring,  heard  the  sounds  of  running 
water  that  I  had  never  realized  before.  This  then 
was  the  beginning  of  life;  I  thanked  God  that  He 
had  given  me  such  a  thing.  Henceforth,  my  God 
was  the  God  of  love,  a  pantheistic  God  whom  I  could 
worship  more  through  my  delight  in  the  trees,  in 
the  running  brooks,  the  varying  heavens,  than 
through  the  flat  ceremonies  of  an  effete  church  sys- 
tem. That  God-spirit  so  permeated  me  that  I  re- 
member I  could  hardly  stay  indoors  during  those 
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days.  I  must  be  out,  in  the  woods,  by  the  shadow 
of  a  stream,  in  the  meadows,  anywhere  under  the 
heavens  with  this  newly-found  God. 

From  this  time  also,  the  value  of  the  individual 
became  all  important  to  me,  the  little  school  chil- 
dren had  become  living  souls,  each  sacred,  and  1 
must  guide  well  their  development.  During  those 
months  nothing  outward  affected  me.  The  affairs 
at  home  were  in  a  sad  state,  my  savings  were  eking 
out  little  by  little  and  college  seemed  farther  away 
than  ever.  But  in  this  new  life  no  mere  earthly 
circumstances  could  weigh  upon  me.  I  had  come 
to  a  fresh  green  oasis  and  I  could  not  fill  my  heart 
with  sufficient  gratitude  that  I  had  not  thirsted 
longer. 

But  soon  I  found  that  mere  earthly  circumstances 
are  after  all  a  great  influencing  factor  in  life.  The 
next  year  the  whole  care  of  my  brothers  and  sister 
developed  upon  me,  besides  the  work  of  teaching — 
this  time  about  four  miles  from  home.  Months  fol- 
lowed, through  which,  but  for  this  very  experience 
of  the  year  before,  I  should  never  have  been  able 
to  live.  From  early  morning  until  late  at  night  with 
the  consciousness  that  the  God  of  the  birds,  of  the 
trees,  was  ever  with  me  strengthened  me  to  bear 
what  to  others,  seemed  little  short  of  superhuman 
cares.  I  grew  physically  and  mentally  stronger;  and 
education — as  the  means  of  living  a  profounder  life 
— seemed  now  more  precious  than  ever.  When  at 
last  I  was  to  realize  this  longing  of  my  soul  to  get 
more  light  that  I  might  enjoy  this  wonderful  crea- 
tion more  deeply,  more  appreciatively,  I  felt  again 
that  my  life  was  doubly  blessed. 

So  I  came  to  the  University.  A  still  wider  vision 
opened  before  me.  Contact  with  people,  truly  noble 
people,  wholly  dispelled  my  almost  inherent  distrust 
for  human  beings,  with  whom  I  had  had  in  my  life 
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too  little  intercourse.  Steeped  as  I  had  been  in  my 
own  environment,  hedged  in  by  my  own  problems, 
I  had  never  before  fully  realized  that  they  were  but 
an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  great  world  scheme,  and 
that  I  must  judge  them  accordingly.  In  the  medium 
of  the  classroom  I  gained  what  I  never  should  have 
been  able  to  acquire  through  books.  Here  I  found 
that  others  living  around  me  felt  the  same  heart 
throbbings  as  I,  and  from  this  time  on  the  sense 
of  solitariness  left  me  and  I  at  last  became  an  act- 
ively social  human  being. 

During  these  college  years  a  kind  friend  directed 
me  to  a  course  on  "The  Life  of  Christ"  which  formed 
such  an  epoch  in  my  spiritual  life  that  I  must  give 
an  account  of  it  here.  Since  my  revelation  I  had  not 
yet  consciously  adjusted  Jesus  in  my  scheme  of 
thought.  The  suffering  Christ  I  had  rejected  entirely 
as  I  had  no  place  for  suffering  as  a  thing  in  itself  in 
my  religion.  The  Bible  had  been  an  almost  closed 
book  to  me,  and  even  when  I  read  it  through,  I  was 
unable  to  grasp  its  full  significance.  But  through 
a  detailed  documentary  study,  I  was  able  to  glean 
out  the  essence  of  Jesus'  teachings,  his  relation  to 
his  environment,  his  effect  on  posterity.  I  gained  a 
true  conception  of  the  Human  Christ,  the  man  divine 
who  dominated  the  hearts  of  his  followers  by  means 
of  his  poised  personality,  his  buoyant,  healthy 
spirit,  his  magnanimous  wisdom,  so  simple,  yet  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  that  rock  foundation  of  life. 
His  was  no  philosophy  of  suffering,  of  the  asceticism 
I  had  formerly  looked  upon  as  divine;  no,  he  bade 
men  be  hopeful,  to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole. 

From  this  course,  a  whole  new  field  of  study 
opened  before  me;  I  went  to  Dr.  Foster  and  from 
him  learned  the  historical  aspect  of  rehgion,  learned 
to  see  the  great  religions  as  the  outgrowth  of  human 
needs  and  to  judge  them  accordingly  as  to  their 
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comparative  significance.  No  sect  offered  any  longer 
an  opening  for  my  activity.  I  learned  to  see  the 
good  in  all,  to  look  upon  them  as  the  varied  gar- 
ments of  a  faith  inherent  in  the  heart  of  man,  each 
promoting  in  its  own  way  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  its  adherents.  I  could  now  with  disinterested 
eyes  look  back  upon  the  Catholic  Church  and  see  the 
poetic  significance  of  its  practices,  but  somehow 
from  them  the  life  and  blood  have  departed  for  me, 
they  are  magnificent  and  awe-inspiring  symbols  and 
nothing  else.  Reminiscences  of  my  childhood  often 
compel  me  to  sit  for  hours  in  some  Catholic  Church 
and  Hve  over  again  some  of  the  experiences  of  those 
early  days. 


FROM   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

I  was  born  on  a  bright  Easter  Sunday  on  a  big 
cattle  ranch  in  South  Dakota  where  my  father  and 
mother  were  enjoying  the  best  years  of  their  lives. 
I  seem  to  have  been  born  under  a  lucky  star.  Though 
I  lived  on  an  immense  farm  until  I  was  sixteen,  I've 
always  been  in  contact  with  money,  traveled  and 
educated  people,  and  books  and  magazines  good,  bad 
and  indifferent.  These  facts  have  all  to  do  with  the 
development  of  my  religious  ideas. 

My  father  is  the  direct  cause  of  my  past  and 
present  attitude  to  a  great  extent.  I'll  have  to  de- 
scribe him  briefly.  He  is  an  original  thinker  with 
a  keen,  scientific,  logical  mind.  He  has  traveled  and 
read  much.  Everyone  says  he  is  interesting.  Hav- 
ing been  disgusted  when  a  youth  by  "religiosity" 
of  various  forms,  he  lost  the  habit  of  church  attend- 
ance many  years  ago.  He  has  been  far  more  ad- 
vanced in  his  ideas  than  the  ministers  we  had  out 
West  or  in  our  little  country  church  in  Michigan. 
He  always  styled  the  ideas  thundered  from  our  local 
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pulpit  as  "fol-de-rol,"  and  "tom-foolery,"  and  so  1 
never  believed  in  most  of  them.  They  were  in  the 
main  as  follows:  God  is  a  fearful,  powerful  person 
always  looking  for  a  chance  to  "dock"  us.  Since 
we  were  conceived  in  sin  and  born  in  iniquity,  it 
always  looked  to  me  like  a  rather  one-sided  propo- 
sition. Heaven — a  physical  place,  with  "streets  of 
pearl  and  gold,"  where  were  the  angels  which  had 
big,  white  wings  and  flowing  robes,  and  played  on 
harps.  This  was  my  early  picture  of  heaven,  and 
I'll  confess  I  used  to  acknowledge  to  myself  as  a 
youngster  that  I  wouldn't  give  a  continental  to  go 
to  a  place  like  that.  The  one  paved  street  in  our 
little  country  town  always  made  my  heels  so  tired 
that  I  usually  walked  out  in  the  road.  I  knew  gold 
would  be  a  lot  harder  to  walk  on,  and  also  hard  on 
the  eyes.  I  much  preferred  "green  grass  and  run- 
ning brooks,"  and  the  sweet  serenity  of  books  to  the 
eternal  tum  tum  of  harps.  My  sister  used  to  play 
the  zither,  and  I  didn't  care  to  have  anything  like 
that  in  the  next  world,  and  she  played  all  right,  too. 
I  knew  the  angels  would  be  nice  to  me  but  somehow 
when  they  told  me  there  was  no  room  for  cats  and 
dogs  in  heaven,  I  lost  all  desire  to  go  there.  Still 
I  had  to  go  there  or  to  Hell.  Hell,  I  was  duly  in- 
structed, was  another,  or  rather  the  other,  place.  Its 
chief  feature  of  interest  was  a  huge  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  in  which  the  v/icked  people  burned  for- 
ever and  ever  and  then  a  while.  Imps,  black,  slimy 
little  creatures  with  tails  and  horns  frolicked  around 
this  fiery  lake,  and  took  fiendish  delight  in  punching 
us  back  in  the  brimstone  when  we  tried  to  get  out. 
The  Devil,  a  huge  black  monster,  sat  on  a  throne. 
Satan,  exalted,  sat !  So  there  I  was.  I  had  to  go  to 
one  or  the  other — a  choice  between  two  evils.  Of 
course  the  other  looked  much  more  attractive,  so  I 
made  up  my  mind  I  had  to  get  just  inside  somehow- 
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Now  these  ministers  of  the  gospel  divided  our 
good  old  world  into  two  classes,  as  follows:  The 
wholly,  holy  goodie  good — the  eternally  damned  bad. 
The  white  wooly  sheep — the  dirty  goats.  The  un- 
adulterated saints — the  unmitigated  sinners — and 
so  on. 

I  commenced  to  think.  Two  great  faults  convinced 
me  the  awful  God  would  put  me  in  with  the  goats  if 
in  the  course  of  the  day's  work  and  play,  a  tree  fell 
on  me,  a  bear  ate  me  or  I  drowned.  These  two  facts, 
I'll  confidentially  state,  were  that  I  seemed  to  have 
a  great  gift  for  profanity.  I  came  honestly  by  it. 
Father  is  all  English. 

Even  now,  I  am  ashamed  to  state,  if  I  drop  my 
noseglasses  it  would  be  more  natural  for  me  to  ex- 
claim "Hell"  than  "Oh  my  stars,"  and  I  wouldn't 
put  more  feeling  in  the  former  than  most  people  do 
in  the  latter.  I'm  overcoming  it,  though.  Yet  it  is 
sad  I  never  "got  religion."  Then  all  my  vocabulary 
along  this  line  would  have  "melted  hke  a  star  in  the 
silent  summer  heaven."  So  I've  been  told  at  revival 
meetings.  The  other  dire  calamity,  in  so  far  as  a 
religious  life  was  concerned,  was  my  good  health  and 
eternal  grin.  I  really  thought  these  must  be  the 
devil's  trade  mark  after  I'd  been  told  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  that  we  were  all  "worms  of  the 
dust,  conceived  in  sin,  born  in  iniquity,  destined  to 
traverse  this  world  in  meekness  and  humility";  but 
those  who  "walked  the  straight  and  narrow  path" 
would  "some  sweet  day"  land  "on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,"  and  have  "  a  star  in  their  crown."  This  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  hymns,  an  appealing  canto, 
entitled  "Will  there  be  any  stars  in  my  crown?" 
Encore — "I'd  like  to  be  an  angel  with  wings  of 
snowy  white." 

In  these  days  I  didn't  have  anyone  to  play  with. 
I  always  loved  animals,  and  in  these  days  of  loneli- 
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ness  I  got  together  a  menagerie  that  was  the  talk  of 
the  country  roundabout.  I  had  everything  from  a 
little  baby  chipmunk  and  rabbit  to  a  savage  wood- 
chuck  almost  as  large  as  a  dog.  I  really  have  peculiar 
influence  over  animals.  I  have  been  very  successful 
in  training  them  and  teaching  them  tricks.  I  can- 
not tell  how  much  my  love  for  all  animals  has  meant 
to  me.  It  made  my  life  very  happy  then  and  adds 
much  pleasure  to  it  now.  Although  since  I've  been 
out  among  people  and  felt  the  great  human  heart 
throb,  my  love  for  all  kinds  of  people,  or  for  human- 
ity in  general  has  manifested  itself  just  as  it  did 
for  my  beloved  little  innocent  kittens,  my  sorrowful, 
reserved  old  fox  squirrel,  my  nimble,  spritely,  lov- 
ing little  red  squirrels,  my  savage,  beligerent  wood- 
chucks,  my  faithful  dog,  and  graceful  saddle  horse. 
I  just  tingle  with  delight  when  I  see  the  little  bears, 
out  at  Lincoln  Park,  tumble  about  in  their  awkward 
fashion,  or  when  I  see  happy  dirty  little  youngsters 
chasing  one  another.  I  breathe  a  great  breath  of 
inspiration  when  I  see  a  fine  lion  or  a  man  like  Sen- 
ator J.  C.  Burrows  (Mich.),  and  so  on.  I  think  of 
people  in  terms  of  animals  and  vice  versa  quite  a 
bit.  For  instance,  the  well  groomed,  slender  filly, 
Spanish  Queen,  reminds  me  of  Consuelo  Vanderbilt. 
The  ideas  I  have  cited  above  are  the  ones  that 
were  most  strongly  emphasized  in  my  consciousness. 
There  were  frequent  revivals,  the  real  thing,  and 
campmeetings  when  ''they  all  got  religion,"  "the 
old-time  religion,  it  was  good  enough  for  Jonah,  and 
it's  good  enough  for  me,"  (a  refrain  commonly 
sung.)  These  meetings  used  to  attract  us  young- 
sters. We  didn't  care  for  or  understand  what  the 
preacher  said,  but  what  he  did  moved  us  to  con- 
vulsions of  laughter.  We  usually  had  to  sit  "way 
back  near  the  stove"  where  the  janitor  (endowed 
with  all  extraneous  duties)  could  with  difficulty  de- 
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tect  the  culprit  who  so  far  forgot  him  or  herself  as 
to  "snicker  out  loud  in  church."  Circus  day  was 
mighty  attractive  but  the  annual  "baptism"  was 
nearly  as  exciting.  I've  seen  some  of  the  funniest 
things  I've  ever  seen  anywhere  at  such  functions  as 
this.  "Wash  me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow" 
was  the  anthem  sung  when  Caucassian  or  Ethiopian 
was  "ducked,"  as  we  hopeless  young  sinners 
termed  it. 

At  one  of  these  revivals,  a  "worker"  "got  after" 
another  girl  and  me.  We  were  about  thirteen.  He 
scared  us  nearly  to  death  until  we  commenced  to 
boo-hoo  with  great  enthusiasm.  Without  further 
provocation  he  and  a  confederate  carried  us  up  bod- 
ily to  the  front  and  deposited  us  in  a  mass  of  weep- 
ing humanity  who  moaned  alternately  "Praise  God," 
"Bless  the  Lord,"  "Two  more  lambs  in  the  fold." 
Consequently,  we  girls,  following  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  influenced  by  the  very  sensible  ar- 
gument that  "it  couldn't  do  any  harm  and  might 
do  some  good,"  were  baptized  I  positively  would 
not  join  the  local  "hard  shell  Baptist"  Church,  how- 
ever, and  kept  on  going  to  dances,  shov/s,  played 
cards,  and  rode  horseback  on  Sunday.  There  I  was 
left,  a  baptized  individual,  but  a  member  of  no 
church.  I  determined  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  so  I  said  I  believed  Christ  died  for 
the  remission  of  my  sins.  So  people  told  me,  and 
I  had  no  reason  not  to  believe  it,  so  I  said  I  did.  In 
addition  to  this  I  sat  up  nights  and  read  the  Bible 
in  feverish  haste  from  cover  to  cover.  How  tempted 
I  was  to  skip  over  som.e  of  the  Noah  begat,  etc.,  etc., 
but  I  yielded  not  to  the  tempter.  Of  course  this 
greatly  edified  me.  However,  I  did  mark  passages 
that  appealed  to  me,  and  committed  many  passages 
to  memory.  I  regard  the  Bible  now  as  a  great  book, 
a  record  of  religious  experience  of  a  race  of  people 
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just  as  Barnes'  History  of  the  United  States  is  a 
record  of  the  political  experiences  of  a  people.  It 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  literature.  Here  I  might  say- 
that  books  have  had  much  influence  on  me.  I  re- 
gard James'  Principles  of  Psychology  as  religious. 
Tennyson's  poetry  is  full  of  religion.  Ulysses'  state- 
ment, "I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met,"  has  had 
as  much  weight  with  me  as  anything  in  the  Bible, 
though  I  love  the  Beatitudes,  and  St.  John,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  all  right. 

When  I  was  seventeen  I  happened  to  be  in  a  Bap- 
tist College.  To  escape  perpetual  nagging,  I  joined 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
of  which  church  I  am  now  a  "member  in  good  stand- 
ing," though  I  never  was  inside  of  it  but  twice.  This 
institution  and  the  people  with  whom  I  lived  nearly 
drove  me  frantic.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
former  and  to  live  with  the  latter,  I  needs  must  at- 
tend chapel  every  morning  forty  minutes,  and  Col- 
lege Prayer  meeting  every  Monday  night,  regular 
prayer  meeting  Thursday  night,  and  Church  three 
times  on  Sunday ;  then  all  special  affairs,  as  revivals. 
I  was  churched  to  death,  and  have  not  quite  recov- 
ered as  yet.  It  wearies  me  to  listen  to  even  a  good 
sermon  delivered  in  that  "ministerial  diction"  tone 
of  voice. 

The  next  year  was  most  fortunate  for  me  and  my 
religious  evolution.  Through  my  sister  I  became  a 
regular  attendant  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  Rev.  Henry 
W.  Gelston  preach  series  after  series  of  sermons  on 
Higher  Criticism,  Comparative  Study  of  Religions, 
The  Theories  of  the  Sub-conscious,  Psychic  Phenom- 
ena, Mental  Therapeutics,  Telepathy,  and  the  like. 
Through  him  I  came  in  touch  with  some  of  the  big 
ideas  of  Religion,  Phychology,  and  Ethics.  He 
strongly  emphasized  man's  divinity  and  God's  hu- 
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manity,  the  development  of  personality  and  charac- 
ter. He  inculcated  ideas  of  "man's  infinite  and  eter- 
nal destiny"  that  I  don't  get  away  from.  In  fact, 
I  never  tried.  It  seems  to  me  just  and  logical  that 
there  should  be  a  hereafter,  or  several  hereafters. 
Still,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Of  course  I  think  Heaven  and  Hell  are  spiritual 
conditions  right  here  and  now,  not  physical  places 
hereafter. 

My  idea  of,  or  feeling  for  God,  I  am  as  yet  unable 
to  define.  I  recognize  a  great  something  potent  in 
the  universe  and  behind  it,  above  it,  and  in  it.  It  is 
some  one  unified  person  or  soul  self  existent  and 
eternal,  a  higher  intelligence.  I  don't  just  under- 
stand the  term  "personal  God"  as  it  is  commonly 
used.  I  have  always  prayed.  I  pray  to  something 
many  times  every  day. 

I  am  really  very  ignorant  about  most  common 
terms.  My  impression  and  present  belief  is  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  man,  the  most  glorious  and  won- 
derful man  the  world  has  ever  seen  so  far,  and  he 
was  probably  crucified,  but  I  don't  believe  God  had 
him  crucified  "for  the  redemption  of  my  sins."  I 
think  unappreciative  people  murdered  him  much  like 
McKinley  and  Lincoln  were  shot. 

I  don't  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  Trinity, 
nor  just  what  the  Holy  Ghost  is.  My  impression  is 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  great  influence  for  good 
that  arises  from  God's  plan,  a  comforting  sense  in 
us  placed  there  by  God. 

Death,  I  think,  is  a  change,  a  cessation  of  the  phys- 
ical life,  but  the  Spirit  goes  on  in  its  struggles.  I 
know  in  this  world  I  can  do  many  things,  and  I  also 
cannot  do  many  things  as  become  a  beautiful  singer 
and  a  creative  musician,  things  I  long  to  do  with  all 
my  soul,  but  the  bread  and  butter  problem  takes 
most  of  my  strength.  But  I  think  somewhere  in  the 
eternities  I'll  have  my  opportunity. 
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The  Church  and  the 
Day's  Work 

By  T.  V.  Smith 

It  is  certainly  whispering  no  confidences  out  of 
holy  corners  to  say  that  organized  Christianity  has 
lost  its  historical  objective.  It  is  an  open  secret,  in- 
deed, that  the  church  no  longer  is  content  to  "save 
souls."  The  plainest  reason  for  this  is  that  "the 
other  world"  whereunto  souls  were  to  be  saved  is, 
like  a  long-lasting  mirage,  at  last  disappearing  into 
the  thin  air  of  which  it  was  made.  To  do  more  than 
merely  to  mention  this  fact  is  to  labor  it  in  the  eyes 
of  enlightened  churchmen  in  our  day.  But  to  many 
less  understanding  souls  it  is  well  to  say  with  utter 
frankness  where  religion  stands  regarding  its  once 
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pivotal  values.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  question 
of  immortality.  Christianity  has  always  meant  to 
the  millions  of  its  adherents  the  assurance  that  for 
them  personally  a  far  better  time  was  coming.  On 
the  strength  of  this  representation  they  embraced 
Christianity,  with  this  hope  they  lived,  in  this  faith 
they  died.  But  on  what  rested  their  confident  ex- 
pectation? On  desire  to  have  it  so.  Man  is  so  con- 
structed that  given  a  lack,  he  supplies  it  with  a 
fancy. 

Now  lacks  were  the  chief  phenomena  of  the  life 
of  early  man.  Even  as  late  as  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  the  Greek  philosophers  men  still  lived  in  a  world 
in  which  practically  no  values  were  secure.  Nothing 
was  known  of  scientific  agriculture,  and  so  the  food 
supply  was  uncertain.  Little  was  known  of  inter- 
group  tolerance,  and  so  cultures  were  in  constant 
danger  of  dissolution  through  war.  Next  to  noth- 
ing was  known  of  disease,  and  so  life  itself  was  fleet- 
ing. To  such  an  unobliging  world  men  responded 
prudently.  Since  there  was  not  enough  of  goods  to 
go  round,  the  strongest  and  craftiest  got  all  they 
could  and  let  the  weak  and  ignorant  live  as  best 
they  might.  But  since  even  with  their  disproportion 
of  the  good  things  of  earth,  the  strong  were  still 
relatively  weak  in  the  face  of  an  uncontrolled  nature, 
they  built  as  compensation  for  their  own  lesser  lack 
and  for  humanity's  greater  lack  a  wonderland  where 
only  hope  could  reach  and  illumed  it  with  that  light 
which  never  was  on  land  or  sea. 

Beyond  the  path  of  the  outmost  sun  through  utter 

darkness  hurled — 
Further  than  ever  comet  flared  or  vagrant  star-dust 

swirled — 
Lived  such  as  fought  and  sailed  and  ruled  and  loved 

and  made  their  world. 


i 
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Thus  Plato  reared  out  of  the  woes  of  Greece  the 
dazzling  world  of  Ideas  and,  planting  it  safely  be- 
yond the  confines  of  space  and  the  ravages  of  time, 
touched  it  to  perfection  everywhere  with  "beauty 
shining  in  brightness."  Thus  St.  Paul  reared  out  of 
the  miseries  of  Jewry  a  Dei  civitas  whose  com- 
forts and  wonders  "eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  they  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man";  a  city  that  "had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither 
of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it,"  for  "her  light  was  like 
unto  a  stone  most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper  stone, 
clear  as  crystal";  a  city  indeed  where  "there  shall 
be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pain." 

II 

To  understand  the  psychology  of  this  procedure 
does  not,  however,  invest  its  products  with  blessed 
reality.  The  fact  that  a  hungry  man  is  obsessed 
with  floating  images  of  food  does  not  prove  that 
food  is  furnished  or  will  be  furnished.  Hungry  men 
have  been  known  to  starve  to  death,  in  spite  of 
dreams  and  hopes  of  food.  Lonely  spinsters  have 
been  known  to  go  straight  on  into  hysteria,  spite 
of  a  phantom  man  under  every  bed.  That  is  to  say, 
that  in  a  world  where  practically  no  human  hopes 
are  completely  realized  and  where  many  human  de- 
sires are  frustrated  altogether,  one  needs  a  stronger 
foundation  for  faith  than  mere  desire.  And  yet, 
in  all  frankness,  have  we  any  other  foundation  for 
the  hope  of  personal  immortality?  The  pious  will 
answer  at  once  that  we  have  the  assurance  of  men 
who  spoke  as  those  having  authority.  To  this  an- 
swer the  forward  looking  religious  leaders  of  our 
day  will  smile  wistfully.  They  know  all  too  well  on 
what  these  authorities  based  their  faith.  In  that 
letter  of  immortal  yearning  which  he  sent  to  Co- 
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rinthian  disciples,  St.  Paul,  like  us,  was  depending 
upon  the  universe  to  back  up  his  hopes.  He  had 
drawn  a  check  against  the  future;  his  credit  would 
be  ruined  if  it  were  not  cashed ;  and  the  very  faith 
by  which  he  lived  would  be  shattered.  Therefore  it 
must  be  honored:  what  must  be  will  be,  and  let  us 
think  no  more  of  it.  But  such  logic  is  not  com- 
pelling enough  to  get  checks  cashed  even  in  our 
humane  social  world.  What  of  its  worth,  then,  in 
this  sterner  physical  world  after  our  bodies,  by  the 
inexorable  forces  of  this  very  world,  shall  have  been 
hurled  back  to  primeval  dust?  The  pathetic  shal- 
lowness of  such  logic  is  immortalized  in  the  age  old 
maxim,  "If  wishes  were  horses,  the  beggars  'd  all 
ride." 

All  this  the  leaders  in  our  day  are  aware  of;  but 
the  difficulty  they  experience  in  escaping  the  con- 
notation of  beliefs  after  the  beliefs  themselves  have 
been  disavowed,  suggests  that  they  have  not  been 
purged  through  and  through.  The  old  ideas  live 
again  in  minds  made  worse  by  their  presence.  If 
their  psychology  had  kept  pace  with  their  cos- 
mology, religious  leaders  would  see  that  with  the 
passing  of  the  "other  world"  there  i>assed  also  the 
representative  of  that  world  to  us,  an  ambassador 
who  from  time  immemorial  has  lived  among  us,  has 
fed  upon  the  fat  of  our  land,  has  been  taken  into 
our  very  hearts,  but  who,  though  all  this  while  with 
us,  was  never  of  us.  His  unaltering  fealty  was  to 
the  high  court  from  which  he  came  to  us.  In  a 
'flowing,  changing,  impermanent  world,  like  this, 
what  concrete  use  could  man  ever  have  had  for  "a 
simple  substantial  soul,"  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  he  must  be  furnished  a  guide  from  this  world, 
which  was  not  his  own  home,  to  another  world, 
which  was  to  be  his  eternal  abiding  place?  Once, 
however,  the  search  magnificent  is  seen  to  center  on 
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mundane  goals  rather  than  on  transcendental  ones, 
man  is  still  in  need  of  guidance,  but  certainly  not  of 
a  guide  whose  unerring  instinct  is  for  abandoned 
paths.  So  it  has  happened  in  psychology  that  the 
earthly  representative  of  transcendentalism  has 
fallen  with  its  fall.  The  soul  has  fled  with  heaven 
into  oblivion.  With  this  recognition  there  comes 
more  strongly,  though  clearly  enough  without  it,  the 
dilemma  of  modern  religion.  Christianity  cannot 
exist  without  an  objective,  for  it  is  intrinsically  pur- 
poseful. Its  transcendental  objective  is  so  newly 
lost  that  it  has  not  yet  been  able  significantly  to  re- 
orient itself  with  reference  to  newer  human  ob- 
jectives. Long  addicted  to  vagueness  in  handling 
a  world  that  it  confessed  it  could  not  know,  it  tends 
to  infect  with  vagueness  the  understandable  human 
objectives  which  now  and  then  it  seizes  upon. 
Needed,  then,  for  the  church  an  objective  general 
and  humane  enough  to  enamour  emotion,  but  unam- 
biguous and  concrete  enough  to  raise  hope  for  pro- 
gressive realization. 

Ill 

Any  goal  that  is  to  be  honestly  intrinsic  to  man's 
life  should  certainly  seek  to  become  identified  with 
improvement  of  man's  most  common  and  meaning- 
ful activity.  To  state  it  generally,  the  most  omni- 
present phenomenon  of  our  human  life  is  work.  By 
the  industry  of  his  hands,  if  not  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  man  must  win  his  bread  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  Since  work  is  necessary  for  any  life  at  all,  it 
must  be  made  to  further,  otherwise  it  will  hinder, 
the  good  life.  Christianity  has  never  had  a  clear 
conscience  regarding  work.  Originally  man  was 
cursed  to  work  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  and  ulti-- 
mately  man,  like  God,  was  to  rest  from  all  his  labors.. 
That  emphasis  in  our  religion  is  unmistakable.    But 
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it  is  equally  unmistakable  that  the  church  has  tra- 
ditionally emphasized  the  "dignity  of  labor."  There 
is  perhaps  an  emotional  complex  hidden  in  this  con- 
tradiction. Since  work  is  bad,  it  had  to  be  dignified 
with  a  social  sanction  in  order  to  get  it  done.  The 
dignity  of  labor  was  a  happy  discovery  by  leaders 
to  compensate  for  the  sordidness  of  work  done  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  men.  Sincerity  is  a  virtue  too 
easily  acquired  for  one  ever  to  charge  insincerity. 
But  this  discrepant  attitude  of  Christianity  toward 
work  is  a  species  of  fuzzymindedness  that  has  borne 
fruit  as  bad  as  if  it  had  been  insincerity.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact,  a  fact  often  bemoaned  by  church- 
men, that  union  labor  in  this  country  is  indifferent, 
if  not  hostile,  to  current  religion.  But  let  any 
churchman  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  labor  con- 
ditions today  test  the  clarity  of  his  insight  by  ask- 
ing himself  the  question,  whether  he  should  be  will- 
ing, were  the  power  his,  to  bring  the  labor  unions 
into  the  church  tomorrow.  Is  it  not  certain  that  if 
they  became  such  Christians  as  their  employers  are, 
their  conversion  would  make  no  difference  at  all  in 
the  present  situation ;  and  if  they  became  Christians 
to  follow  Jesus,  the  results  would  be  disastrous  to 
goals  of  social  betterment  now  maintained  by  the 
unions?  Neitzsche's  keen  insight  as  to  the  advan- 
tage to  supermen  of  having  common  men  accept  the 
humility  of  Jesus  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  cap>- 
tains  of  industry.  That  wolves  ask  no  better  prey 
than  lambs,  labor  is  at  last  aware.  No,  before  un- 
derstanding churchmen  could  be  willing  to  have 
unionism  converted  to  Christianity,  the  church  must 
clear  both  its  conscience  and  its  vision  regarding  the 
place  and  meaning  of  work  in  human  life. 

The  first  step  toward  this  needed  clarity  is  to 
quit  calling  dignified  what  is  not  dignified.  If  dirty 
work  must  be  done  in  order  to  live,  then  let  us  say 
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that  we  do  it  in  order  to  live  rather  than  because  it 
is  dignified.  But  if  "the  other  fellow"  must  do  the 
dirty  work  in  order  not  that  he  may  live,  but  in 
order  that  we  may  live  ivell,  then  it  is  Christian 
honesty,  even  if  not  Christian  charity,  to  say  so.  It 
is  better  to  have  the  honesty  without  the  charity  than 
to  have  neither  honesty  nor  charity.  The  straight- 
forward words  of  Bishop  Butler  are  not  bad  words 
for  any  bishop, — "Things  and  actions  are  what  they 
are,  and  the  consequences  of  them  will  be  what  they 
will  be;  why  then  should  we  desire  to  be  deceived?" 
The  church  has  undoubtedly  meant  well  in  preach- 
ing the  dignity  of  labor.  But  if  it  is  not  really  will- 
ing, as  labor  unionism  thinks,  to  condemn  the  many 
to  labor  in  order  that  the  few  may  live,  then  it  must 
admit  that  in  its  traditional  befuddlement  over  the 
difference  between  facts  and  ideals  it  has  by  calling 
bad  good  helped  bad  to  remain  bad.  That  the  labor 
whereon  men  live  has  been  unpleasant  is  the  ageold 
fact;  that  the  labor  whereon  men  live  should  be 
made  conducive  to  personality  is  a  long-persisting 
ideal.  To  keep  these  separated  in  thought  until  we 
can  get  them  together  in  fact  is  an  elemental  coun- 
sel of  clarity;  but  eventually  to  get  them  together 
in  fact  is  the  most  elemental  duty  for  wellwishers 
of  mankind. 

IV 

Every  man  at  work  in  a  job  that  makes  at  the 
same  time  both  a  living  and  a  life!  That,  then,  is 
the  new  objective  proposed  for  every  ethical  religion. 
So  long  as  there  is  one  human  being  who  must  sell 
his  soul  to  feed  his  body  or  sell  his  soul  to  feed  the 
souls  of  others,  there  is  room  for  such  an  ideal.  But 
let  one  not  grow  histrionic  about  it,  for  the  world  is 
full  of  those  who  can  win  a  living  only  by  renouncing 
the  good  life.    To  deny  it,  is  to  confess  that  mines 
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and  factories  and  farms  and  households  are  un- 
known. That  men  daily  do  what  they  despise  for 
the  sake  of  what  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  live 
at  all  is  not  to  be  belittled  by  being  argued.  But  to 
get  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  it  is  well  to  recall  that 
historically  one-half — and  that  traditionally  the 
fairer  and  more  sensitive  half — of  the  human  race 
has  been  assigned  its  life  work  by  status  rather  than 
by  choice,  an  assignment  cordially  acquiesced  in  by 
all  the  historic  religions.  Where  the  principle  of 
assigning  work  is,  "Even  if  you  do  not  like  it,  it  is 
all  the  same,"  the  human  presumption  is  that  there 
will  be  a  large  proportion  who  do  not  like  it.  The 
history  of  woman,  when  written,  will  validate  that 
presumption.  But  unhappiness  in  one's  vocation  has 
not  at  all  been  restricted  to  women.  Millions  of  men 
have  had,  many  men  still  have,  no  effective  choice 
as  to  what  they  shall  do  and  through  it  what  they 
shall  become.  That  this  ideal  is  directed  against  a 
real  evil  may  be  assumed  without  further  words. 

That  the  evil  against  which  it  is  directed  consti- 
tutes a  veritable  tragedy  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
specifically.  In  all  sober  sense,  is  there  any  other 
tragedy  in  life  comparable  to  this:  To  rise  early 
with  reluctance,  to  be  urged  on  by  fear  and  dislike 
now  grown  into  habit,  to  set  the  hands  to  a  hated 
task,  to  get  attention  only  at  the  crack  of  the  whip, 
to  soar  into  the  free  land  of  unfruitful  reverie  at 
every  chance,  to  watch  the  clock  from  morning  to 
night,  to  kick  constantly  against  the  pricks  by  day, 
and  to  turn  uneasily  at  night  lest  the  morning  be 
already  come.  That  is  indeed  the  life  of  spiritual 
slavery;  for,  as  one  of  our  modern  poets  has  said, 
"the  real  sin  consists  in  being  divided  against  your- 
self, in  wanting  one  thing  and  doing  another."  This 
is  man's  original  sin,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
theologians ;  and,  to  continue  their  way  of  speaking. 
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it  is  a  curse  under  which  many  men  have  uncondi- 
tionally fallen. 

V 
Assuming  that  the  church  should  accept  as  its 
real  objective  the  humanization  of  work,  the  first 
part  of  the  program  would  be  to  continue  more 
earnestly  and  determinedly  the  demand  already 
somewhat  indifferently  made  that  all  people  work 
at  some  productive  task.  Without  being  dogmatic 
as  to  the  definition  of  "productive  task,"  there  are 
two  classes  in  our  day  who  would  be  affected  by  this 
demand.  There  is  a  relativelj^  small  class  of  wealthy 
men,  usually  the  sons  of  wealth,  who  do  not  turn 
back  into  the  resources  of  the  nation  what  they  take 
out.  Merely  to  yacht  and  to  philander  is  not  to 
work.  Why  should  the  few  loiter  while  the  many 
work  harder  because  of  it?  Then  there  is  a  larger 
class,  perhaps  a  growing  class,  of  adventitious 
women  who  are  not  productively  employed.  With 
the  home  robbed  of  its  inherited  industries,  denied 
■of  children,  and  maintained  by  servants,  many 
women  are  left  without  a  genuinely  productive  task, 
unless  they  have  either  a  job  or  a  profession  outside 
the  home.  Upon  the  fruitful  employment  of  women 
the  church  may  well  insist,  not  only  because  it  is 
a  peculiarly  intimate  shame  for  any  women  to  loiter 
while  many  women  slave,  but  also  because  the  defi- 
ciency of  normal  work  is  as  bad  for  the  few  as  the 
excess  of  work  is  for  the  many.  In  an  unideal  world 
like  this,  the  humanization  of  work  waits  on  the 
universalization  of  work.  Our  first  step,  then,  in 
attaining  the  former  is  to  renew  our  emphasis  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  latter.  Unquestionably  the 
church  could  so  leaven  public  opinion  as  really  to 
make  idleness  a  vice  that  no  one  would  dare  to 
flaunt.  Until  the  many  have  happy  work  or  abun- 
dant leisure,  the  few  must  not  idle. 
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The  second  step  in  the  program  is  one  also  with 
which  the  church  is  familiar  but  not  wisely  so — the 
exploitation  of  play  for  the  good  life.  The  church 
has  certainly  wished  that  workers  might  have 
leisure ;  but  it  has  sought  to  fill  the  leisure  with  play 
and  development.  This  is  good,  but  not  best.  The 
emphasis  is  upon  improvement  through  leisure, 
rather  than  through  work.  In  the  order  of  nature, 
the  emphasis  should  be  reversed.  Men  cannot  com- 
pensate for  unsatisfactory  work  by  play.  No  maxi- 
mum of  leisure  can  expiate  any  minimum  of  deaden- 
ing work.  Any  work  is  deadening,  spiritually,  in 
which  the  worker  cannot  project  himself.  To  do 
what  you  do  not  want  to  do  in  order  to  get  what  you 
must  have  is  one  sure  road  away  from  the  good  life. 
But  man  is  not  by  nature  a  passive  creature  whose 
every  bestirment  gives  pain.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
he  is  so  built  that  his  greatest  joy  grows  out  of 
activity.  The  interminable  play  of  children  shows 
that  joy  comes  through,  rather  than  outside  of, 
activity.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  turning 
this  activity  into  useful  channels,  as  in  work,  should 
rob  it  of  its  meaning.  The  divorce  of  play  from 
work  is  suicidal  to  both  work  and  play.  People  who 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  work  are  not  noted  for  ac- 
quiring "self-culture  in  the  margin  of  life."  Those 
who  find  themselves  in  work,  who  display  the  "in- 
stinct of  workmanship,"  get  their  culture  in  the 
main  business  of  living.  Not  leisure  for  recreation, 
then,  but  such  a  relation  of  the  worker  to  his  work 
as  will  make  it  self-realizational — this  must  be  our 
aim.  This  attained,  hours  of  work  would  take  care 
of  themselves:  "henceforth  let  pleasure  be  thy 
guide."  "Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work;  let 
him  ask  no  other  blessedness."  If  this  is  not  at- 
tained, then  leisure  though  filled  with  play  would  be 
but  the  empty  husk,  for  let  it  be  recognized  once  for 
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all  that  play  may  be  as  destructive  to  the  personality 
as  is  work. 

It  is  easier,  indeed,  to  come  at  this  point  by  saying 
boldly  that  play  is  for  children,  not  for  adults.  Blind 
to,  or  despairing  of,  the  humanization  of  work,  our 
emphasis  upon  play  has  been  but  resignation  to  a 
bad  situation,  if  not  the  counsel  of  social  despair. 
Children  play;  their  play  serves  biologically  to  de- 
velop muscles,  sense,  intelligence  for  future  work. 
Men  ought  upon  coming  of  age  to  graduate  out  of 
play  into  their  life  work,  just  as  they  ought  to  grad- 
uate out  of  college  into  life,  carrying  over  in  each 
case  the  values  acquired  and  realizing  them,  not  in 
different,  but  in  larger  settings.  The  values  of  play 
must  be  conserved  in  work;  otherwise  they  are  un- 
available for  adults.  The  recognition  that  they  can- 
not somehow  be  superadded  in  off  hours  to  compen- 
sate for  the  degradation  of  work  will  deepen  the 
necessity  that  lies  upon  us  for  the  humanizing  of 
work. 

VI 

Looking,  then,  toward  a  society  of  workers  happy 
in  their  work,  there  are  three  already  existing  ten- 
dencies that  may  well  be  further  exploited.  There 
is,  to  begin  with,  the  highly  important  matter  of 
placement.  One  of  the  prime  conditions  of  happiness 
in  work  is  facility.  Other  things  being  at  all  equal, 
a  worker  is  happier  in  doing  what  he  does  well  than 
in  what  he  does  poorly.  There  are  many  men  in  our 
day  unhappy  in  jobs  that  other  men  would  fill  hap- 
pily. There  are  men  who  would  live  happily  as 
window  demonstrators,  forever  in  the  public  eye; 
other  men  would  enjoy  the  solitude  of  a  light  house. 
It  is  profoundly  unfortunate  for  society,  for  religion, 
if  through  chance  or  the  exigency  of  making  a  living 
the  demonstrator  gets  in  the  light  house  and  the 
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quiet  man  in  the  window.  There  are  sons  of  mil- 
lionaires who  would  be  best  adapted  to  the  farm 
and  sons  of  farmers  who  would  achieve  distinction 
in  learning.  To  argue  that  men  naturally  gravitate 
into  their  own  occupational  places  is  to  display  either 
ignorance  or  indifference.  The  best  time  to  correct . 
these  professional  and  occupational  maladjustments 
is  before  they  happen.  Vocational  and  professional 
guidance,  then,  is  a  matter  of  the  supremest  impor- 
tance when  seen  in  relation  to  the  objective  proposed 
for  the  church.  Here  is  an  opportunity  better  than 
preaching,  and  an  implied  use  for  the  church  plant 
better  than  ornamentation.  To  know  what  the  tem- 
peraments of  men  are,  what  the  demands  of  jobs 
are,  what  the  probable  errors  in  adaptation  of  the 
two  are — these  are  matters  of  high  religious  moment 
if  religion  is  interested  in  the  means  to  the  good 
life. 

But  happiness  in  work  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of 
initial  adaptation.  Efficiency  may  be  acquired  and 
temperament  changed  through  education.  The  ex- 
tension of  education  to  all,  the  deepening  of  educa- 
tion itself,  are  also  methods  of  reaching  the  goal. 
Technical  training  for  work  can  often  render  mean- 
ingful what  was  drudgery.  Technical  training  can 
also  by  showing  the  relation  of  part  to  part  add  to 
facile  habit  the  pleasure  of  extended  vision.  And 
the  limit  of  technical  training  in  this  regard  is  but 
a  challenge  for  a  more  liberal  education  for  all  work- 
ers. Not  only  to  see  in  work  the  relation  of  parts 
to  parts,  but  to  see  the  relation  of  the  whole  of  one's 
own  occupation  to  other  occupations  and  to  the  world 
at  large — this  is  the  surest  way  to  keep  man  from 
living  by  bread  alone.  The  otherwise  tedium  of  a 
specialized  job  is  suffused  into  meaning  by  the  large- 
ness of  its  orientation,  and  the  worker  even  through 
his  narrow  task  feels  his  way  to  a  universal  unity 
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that  enables  him  to  see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it 
whole. 

There  are  tasks,  however,  which,  with  the  high 
specialization  of  machinery  and  the  minute  distri- 
bution of  labor  that  characterize  our  time,  are  not 
human  tasks  at  all.  A  human  life  is  reduced  to  the 
sheer  status  of  a  joint  in  the  machine.  Such  tasks 
cannot  be  humanized,  and  it  is  pernicious  to  invent 
compensation  for  any  such  industrial  practice.  Not 
to  humanize,  but  to  abolish  such  work,  must  be  the 
aim  of  all  humane  men.  Machinery  that  has  already 
done  so  much  can  be  made  to  do  more.  Invent  a 
new  mechanical  product  to  do  work  that  by  all  right 
is  strictly  mechanical.  Let  inventors  who  can  con- 
quer for  machinery  what  is  essentially  mechanical 
be  doubly  honored  by  mankind :  they  are  performing 
the  work  in  our  culture  that  religious  prophets  have 
performed  in  earlier  societies — redeeming  human 
life  from  prostitution.  The  church  should  rally 
public  opinion  to  demand  that  no  human  being* 
should  be  made  a  mere  cog  in  machinery;  and  it 
should  at  the  same  time  be  minded  to  supply  the 
social  incentive  that  will  furnish  inventors  to  make 
good  the  needed  mechanical  supplementation.  A 
large  Chicago  plant  recently  found  itself  with  a  daily 
turnover  in  a  certain  highly  mechanized  department. 
It  was  so  expensive  and  troublesome  to  furnish  the 
human  connection  that  the  company's  inventors  got 
busy  and  mechanically  supplied  the  lack.  This  proc- 
ess of  mechanizing  the  essentially  mechanical  could 
be  made  more  rapid,  more  certain,  and  more  exten- 
sive by  a  large  sector  of  society's  becoming  aware 
of  the  situation  and  sensitive  to  its  injustice. 

VII 

But  any  modern  student  who  would  stop  with 
these  palliatives  could  be  justly  suspected  of  being- 
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spiritually  subsidied  to  apologize  for  the  status  quo. 
However  effective  the  larger  emphasis  upon  these 
existing  tendencies  might  prove  to  be,  the  church, 
if  it  seriously  wishes  to  humanize  work,  must  ad- 
dress itself  to  a  more  radical  proposal.  Specializa- 
tion at  its  best  is  bad  for  human  happiness ;  minute 
distribution  of  labor  is  practically  fatal.  Man,  the 
distinctively  ideational  animal,  cannot  summon  all 
his  powers  to  bear  upon  too  small  an  assignment. 
His  capacity  forces  him  to  laugh  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  present;  nay,  not  even  the  boundaries  of  the 
past  and  the  future  can  bid  him  stay.  He  gets  his 
revenge  against  the  whole  temporal  order,  indeed, 
by  talking  much  of  eternity,  of  the  infinite;  and 
whether  he  knows  what  he  means  or  not,  he  thereby 
feels  his  importance.  Bound  down  to  the  sordid, 
he  constructs  the  splendid  and  reigns  over  it  in 
majesty.  Tied  down  to  Main  Street,  he  takes  all 
geography  for  his  province  and  sits  with  supreme 
calm  under  his  weighty  responsibility.  From  over- 
alls at  grimy  work  rise  wonderlands  of  fancy.  By 
endowment  he  is  the  wide-roaming  animal :  in  imagi- 
nation he  has  tasted  the  bliss  of  every  heaven  and 
felt  the  pang  of  every  hell.  He  aspires  to  freedom ; 
he  loves  wide  spaces  and  distant  vistas ;  and  he  will 
not  be  denied  his  birthright.  If  Paracelcus  carried 
versatility  to  the  tomb,  then  mankind  mourns;  but 
since  mankind  will  not  always  mourn,  Paracelcus 
must  be  resurrected.  For  man,  whose  fancy  ac- 
knowledges no  limit,  must  spend  his  day  at  the  lever 
and  take  his  turn  at  the  wheel.  This  is  the  cleavage" 
that  rifts  man's  happiness.  Let  no  one  deceive  him- 
self with  the  belief  that  the  way  out  is  the  way 
back  to  mediae valism.  We  neither  would  nor  could 
give  up  our  specialization;  indeed,  we  must  go  for- 
ward rather  than  backward.  But  neither  can  we 
give  up  our  untamable  fancy.     The  church  must 
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somehow  resolve  this  dilemma  if  it  is  to  humanize 
work. 

This    dehcate    task   cannot    be   achieved   merely- 
through  compensation  and  sublimation.     Education 
might  furnish  both  these.     There  must  be  recon- 
struction and  substitution  as  well.     There  must  be 
substitution  of  controlled  imagination  for  lawless 
fancy;  and,  looking  to  this  end,  there  must  be  such 
a  reconstruction  of  industry  as  to  exercise  and  de- 
velop and  reward  the  really  human  part  of  men.  The 
one  human  part  of  industry,  hitherto  the  monopoly 
of  the  few,  must  in  the  most  adequate  way  possible 
be  opened  to  all  who  work.  The  ends  of  industry — 
these  are  its  human  part.    Detached  from  the  larger 
meaning  of  industry,  its  creative  aspect,  its  social 
interrelatedness,  the  industrial  workers  have  long 
since  centered  their  attention  on  what  was  left,  the 
wage;  and  proceeded  in  a  thoroughly  human  way  to 
be  unhappy  regardless  of  how  much  wage  they  got. 
Since  the  war  the  evil  has  spread  to  agriculture, 
and  we  now  see  the  farmer  joining  his  city  brother 
in  hostility  toward  a  social  order  which  somehow 
controls  him  without  his  being  in  on  the  formation 
of  it,  a  resentment  which  robs  him  of  his  best  in- 
come, contentment  in  his  work.    If  this  be  the  real 
trouble,  the  only  way  to  remedy  it  is  to  stop  it. 
And  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  let  workers  in  on 
the  purposes,  the  ends,  the  meaning  of  their  activity. 
Among  agricultural  workers,  amelioration  may  in- 
creasingly take,  as  already  it  is  taking,  the  form  of 
co-operative  buying  and  selling  societies,  which  by 
their  formidable  strength  may  help  create  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  farmer  labors  and  determine 
the  ends  he  shall  serve  through  his  labor.    In  fac- 
tories it  must  increasingly  take  the  form  of  what 
has  recently  been  cialled  "citizenship  in  industry." 
Participation  not  only  in  the  profits,  but  what  is 
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infinitely  more  important,  participation  in  the  poli- 
cies that  lead  to,  or  away  from  profits — ^that  alone 
can  supply  the  ideational  countei*part  of  specialized 
tasks  that  will  make  the  worker  whole  again.  A 
genuine  share  in  the  management  of  business  would 
go  further  toward  making  human  workers  happy 
than  any  amount  of  profit  or  leisure  that  could  be 
handed  them  on  the  most  silver  plate  by  the  most 
benevolent  industrial  superior. 

The  church  should  not  hesitate  to  face  this  task 
of  humanizing  work  either  because  of  its  vagueness 
or  its  difficulty.  Indeed,  it  is  because  of  its  vague- 
ness and  its  difficulty  that  appeal  is  here  made  to  the 
church.  The  church  has  historically  been  a  spe- 
cialist in  both  of  these  lines.  "The  other  world," 
which  challenged  the  loyalty  of  the  church  for  so 
long,  was  not  only  unknown,  but  unknowable  to  the 
natural  man,  and  its  guerdon  was  so  difficult  to 
win  that  without  supernatural  grace  it  were  impos- 
sible. Now  that  the  church  has  lost  its  historical 
objective,  another  one  is  furnished  it  similar  in 
many  respects,  but  founded  on  this  bank  and  shoal 
of  time.  Its  vagueness  can  be  dissipated  by  sincere 
desire  to  understand  human  unhappiness.  Its  diffi- 
culty should  be  but  heartening  challenge  to  an  msti- 
tution  whose  whole  splendid  history  has  been  the 
story  of  making  the  impossible  into  the  possible  and 
then  the  possible  into  the  actual.  This  is  a  task 
that  will  need  all  the  grace  the  church  can  master, 
all  the  time  she  can  afford,  all  the  sympathy  she  can 
command.  God  helping  her,  the  church  can  do  no 
other  than  tackle  the  humanization  of  work;  for 
until  workers  become  artists  or  artists  workers, 
mankind  will  not  be  happy. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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The  Rural  Church  Challenge 

By  Bruce  L.  Melvin. 

"Yes,  that  church  is  about  dead.  The  last  service 
was  held  over  a  year  ago."  This  is  a  common  ex- 
pression that  may  be  elicited  from  the  inhabitants 
of  most  any  rural  community  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  startling  facts  have  recently  been  revealed 
regarding  the  status  of  this  revered  institution  by 
a  volume  on  "The  Town  and  Country  Church  in  the 
United  States,"  by  H.  N.  Morse  and  Edmund  de  S. 
Brunner,  based  on  material  gathered  thru  the 
Inter-Church  World  Movement.  On  the  outside  cover 
appears  the  following  summary  : 

"One-fifth  only  of  the  rural  population  goes  to 
church. 

"Two-fifths  of  all  rural  churches  are  standing  still 
or  losing  ground. 

"Seven  out  of  every  ten  rural  churches  have  only 
a  fraction  of  a  pastor  apiece. 

"One-third  of  all  rural  ministers  can  live  only  by 
working  at  some  other  occupation. 

"One-fourth  of  all  rural  churches  have  no  Sunday 
school. 

"One-fifth  of  all  rural  churches  receive  'home 
mission  aid.' 

"Of  these  subsidized  churches  a  large  number  are 
in  active  competition  with  other  subsidized 
churches." 

These  surprising  revelations  raise  many  questions 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  has  received  stimuh 
for  service  from  the  rural  church  in  his  old  home 
community.  There  are  many  causes  for  this  con- 
dition of  which  space  does  not  permit  an  analysis. 
Also,  enough  has  been  written  about  the  causes  until 
most  of  us  are  familiar  with  them.  However,  this 
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article  desires  to  present  something  that  is  old,  but 
needs  reiteration,  and  that  is  the  challenge  that  these 
conditions  make. 

In  the  first  place  here  is  a  challenge  to  the  rural 
church.  It  is  not  doing  its  work.  People  do  not 
turn  away  from  institutions  that  are  performing 
functions.  Medicine  is  not  being  deserted.  Of 
course  certain  practices,  like  the  using  of  patent 
medicines,  may  be  losing  their  hold  on  the  public, 
but  humanity  is  looking  more  and  more  to  this 
science  to  cure  and  to  prevent.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
topics  that  easily  finds  space  in  the  city  newspapers 
is  the  falling  death  rates  in  our  urban  centers.  The 
mass  of  us  are  dreamers  today  as  we  utter  our 
hopes  regarding  the  future  accomplishments  in  this 
field.  Further  the  rural  dweller  has  great  expecta- 
tions for  the  future  of  engineering  feats  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  power,  in  the  overcoming  of  time  and 
space.  Numerous  other  illustrations  might  be  added 
but  such  is  not  needed.  All  that  is  desired  to  say  is 
that  the  rural  population  is  not  going  to  the  rural 
church  because  it  has  nothing  to  give. 

The  people  have  asked  bread  of  the  rural  church 
and  it  has  given  only  stones.  In  the  present  economic 
dilemma  of  the  farmer  the  rural  church  is  doing 
practically  nothing.  The  author  recently  questioned 
a  specialist  in  this  field  as  to  whether  the  church 
was  furnishing  any  leadership  for  the  farmers'  co- 
operative enterprises  and  the  answer  was,  "No." 
No  great  movement  like  the  co-operative  experiments 
of  rural  America  can  go  on  without  spiritual  guid- 
ance, and  the  church  is  not  furnishing  it.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  condemn  these  enterprises 
because  the  organizer  of  a  large  number  is  Aaron 
Shipiro,  a  Jew;  but  what  has  the  church  done  to 
help  him.  "He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me." 
Another  example  of  the  failure  of  the  rural  church 
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is  pertinent.  In  the  author's  old  home  church  last 
fall  the  pastor,  who  mines  coal  thru  the  week,  said, 
"When  you  have  a  chance  to  read  anything  that  Mr. 
Bryan  writes  on  religion  read  it."  That  is  the 
"stuff"  that  thousands  of  those  we  love  in  rural 
America  are  listening  to  Sunday  after  Sunday  and 
believing.  They  would  believe  the  other,  the  better, 
the  positive,  the  ideals  of  a  consuming  passion  for 
service  to  mankind  if  only  they  were  taught.  Yes, 
the  same  book  from  which  the  quotations  above  are 
taken  tells  of  the  miserable  low  salary  that  the  rural 
ministers  are  getting  but  the  question  immediately 
arises,  "Isn't  that  more  than  half  of  them  are 
worth?"  Indeed,  the  writer  is  not  certain  which 
would  be  better  for  his  young  nephews,  to  have  them 
fishing  in  their  grandfather's  pond  on  Sunday  or 
listening  to  such  negative  teaching.  The  church  of 
rural  America  is  not  serving  the  people  who  are  ex- 
pected to  support  it. 

The  second  challenge  is  of  the  rural  church.  All 
that  has  been  said  so  far  lays  the  blame  at  the  door 
of  the  church.  But,  after  all,  the  church  is  not  some- 
thing impersonal.  It  is  what  its  members  and  lead- 
ers make  of  it.  Thus  there  is  the  challenge  of  this 
church  for  young  men  to  go  out  from  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  serve  in  and  thru  these  institu- 
tions. Our  missionary  societies  never  forget  to  send 
literature  to  every  church  or  church  member  out  of 
whom  there  may  be  a  chance  to  extract  a  dollar  that 
the  black  man  of  Africa  may  have  his  soul  saved, 
but  they  do  not  say  to  that  young  lad,  who  has  ideals 
of  service,  "Go  to  your  home  community,  or  another 
one  like  it  in  rural  America  and  serve  those  whose 
language,  habits,  customs,  ideals  and  hearts  you 
know."  Also  only  too  often  is  this  missionary  money 
wasted,  if  it  is  used  in  America  to  subsidize  a  church 
that  ought  to  die.    An  example  of  that  kind  is  found 
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in  the  central  part  of  Ohio.  Two  neighboring  rural 
churches,  one  of  them  now  ministered  to  by  a  really 
great  preacher,  were  about  ready  to  unite  a  few 
years  ago  thru  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, but  the  procedure  was  stopped  by  a  district 
superintendent  who  continues  to  draw  money  from 
the  missionary  society  for  the  support  of  his 
''charge."  The  one  that  receives  the  support  is  not 
the  one  that  now  has  the  great  minister.  This  is 
part  of  the  challenge  of  the  rural  church.  The  young 
man  can  fight  narrowness,  bigotry  and  denomina- 
tionalism  in  these  institutions.  This  is  not  meant  to 
reflect  on  foreign  missionary  work,  but  let's  have 
more  at  home,  that  is  of  the  right  kind,  along  with 
the  foreign.  Wonder  if  rural  people  do  not  often 
give  much  more  than  they  get? 

Some  young  men  have  heard  the  call  and  have 
accepted  it.  One  that  has  recently  come  to  the 
writer's  notice  is  that  of  a  young  man  who  is  giving 
his  services  in  a  village  and  rural  community  at 
$1,500  a  year,  when  he  could  draw  $3,500  in  the  city. 
In  doing  this  he  has  to  withstand  the  condemnation 
of  his  friends  who  are  in  the  large  churches  and  are 
saying,  "Leave  that  and  come  to  the  bigger  place." 

This  rural  church  needs  men  trained  in  every 
field  of  human  knowledge,  if  such  were  possible. 
There  is  a  challenge  to  the  young  man  to  go  to  the 
rural  pulpit,  to  the  horse  lot,  to  the  pig  pen,  to  the 
farmer's  kitchen,  to  the  swimming  hole  with  the 
farmer's  boys,  and  to  live  in  the  rural  community, 
to  marry  the  young  and  bury  the  old,  and  be  loved 
by  a  few  and  kicked  by  many.  What  greater  chal- 
lenge for  service  is  there?  Where  find  a  greater 
call  to  idealism?  "The  harvest,  indeed,  is  ready,  but 
the  laborers  are  few." 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Professor  Goodspeed  and 
Alexander  Campbell 

By  Judge  Frederick  A.  Henry. 

In  the  "Atlantic"  for  January,  Professor  Good- 
speed  essays  to  exorcise  "The  Ghost  of  King  James." 
His  formula  for  the  laying  of  this  antiquated  appari- 
tion premises  that  "the  New  Testament  is  written 
in  the  everyday  language  of  the  common  people." 
Let  it  then  be  cast,  he  adjures  us,  into  up-to-date 
"English  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Greek,  in  which 
it  was  originally  written." 

Professor  Goodspeed  has  without  doubt  done  a 
real  service  to  the  American  section  of  Twentieth 
Century  Christendom.  Even  more  significant  than 
his  new  rendition  is  the  clever  advertising  by  which 
it  is  given  vogue.  Not  since  the  New  York  "Tiines," 
nearly  a  half  century  ago,  published  in  its  columns 
the  entire  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
cabled  from  England  the  moment  it  was  released, 
has  any  newspaper  ventured  to  repeat  that  journal- 
istic sensation  until  Professor  Goodspeed's  publish- 
ers contrived  to  let  his  version  be  run  serially  by  the 
Scripps  dailies  in  display  format.  Denunciation  by 
the  editorial  partisans  of  King  James  is  so  much 
more  grist  for  the  new  roller  process.  Invaluable 
advertising  it  is,  and  free  of  cost.  A  Barnum  could 
do  no  more.  Hereafter  no  one  can  say  that  devotion 
to  the  study  of  Greek  unfits  one  for  practical  suc- 
cess. The  almost  simultaneously  published  "River- 
side New  Testament,"  translated  by  Dr.  William  G. 
Ballentine,  former  president  of  Oberlin  College,  may 
be  as  good  as  the  work  of  Professor  Goodspeed. 
But  Boston's  publicity  can  never  overtake  Chicago's. 
So  the  Breezy  City  version  wins. 
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Far  be  it  from  any  Disciple — with  either  a  big  or 
a  little  "d" — to  decry  the  faithful  modernizing  of  the 
English  Bible.  Did  not  even  Alexander  Campbell 
set  a  memorable  example  of  this  kind  of  progres- 
siveness?  From  his  press  in  Bethany  he  reissued 
"The  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangel- 
ists of  Jesus  Christ,  Commonly  Styled  the  New 
Testament."  That  version  was  "translated  from  the 
original  Greek,  by  Doctors  George  Campbell,  James 
Macknight  and  Philip  Doddridge."  But  it  was  "by 
A.  Campbell"  that  its  American  editorial  features 
were  supplied,  including,  with  much  other  original 
matter,  "Prefaces,  Various  Emendations  and  an 
Appendix." 

From  Dr.  George  Campbell's  preface  our  own 
learned  redactor  extracted  certain  "judicious  re- 
marks" to  confute  the  "knowing  and  ingenious  men, 
who  seem  to  be  alarmed  at  the  mention  of  a  trans- 
lation, as  if  such  an  attempt  would  sap  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Christian  edifice,  and  put  the  peo- 
ple in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  being  buried  in 
its  ruins."  By  many  instances,  too,  he  showed  how 
misleading  in  the  lapse  of  time  some  of  the  King 
James  locutions  had  even  then  become. 

Now,  a  century  later.  Professor  Goodspeed  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  modernizing  not  only  individual 
words,  but  also  the  general  literary  style  of  the  New 
Testament  in  English.  In  pursuit  of  this  purpose, 
which  in  practice  is  common  to  both.  Professor  Good- 
speed's  innovations  are  certainly  not  more  startling 
than  some  at  least  offered  by  the  sage  of  Bethany. 

The  translators  of  King  James  may  conceivably 
have  misled  certain  sectarian  youth  of  a  later  gen- 
eration to  boast  that  the  Bible  proves  John  the 
Baptist  to  have  been  a  member  of  their  own  particu- 
lar denomination.  If  Professor  Goodspeed  there- 
fore does  well  to  rename  him  "John  the  Baptizer," 
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it  is  surely  proper  to  point  out  that,  by  way  of  im- 
provement on  Dr.  George  Campbell's  modernizing, 
Alexander  Campbell,  with  his  "John  the  Immerser," 
long  ago  "prevented"  this  particular  service  to  the 
modern  non-sectarian  cause! 

Professor  Tytler,  afterwards  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
in  his  "Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Translation," 
now  published  in  "Everyman's  Library,"  cites  Dr. 
George  Campbell  in  support  of  his  proposition  that 
"The  chief  characteristic  of  the  historical  style  of 
the  sacred  scriptures,  is  its  simplicity.''  He  further 
says  of  the  art  of  the  translator,  as  applied  to  any 
subject  matter,  "He  must  ascertain  with  precision 
to  what  class  it  belongs;  whether  to  that  of  the 
grave,  the  elevated,  the  easy,  the  lively,  the  florid 
and  ornamented,  or  the  simple  and  unaffected ;  and 
these  characteristic  qualities  he  must  have  the  ca- 
pacity of  rendering  equally  conspicuous  in  the  trans- 
lation as  in  the  original.  If  a  translator  fails  in 
this  discernment,  and  wants  this  capacity,  let  him 
be  ever  so  thoroughly  a  master  of  the  sense  of  his 
author,  he  will  present  him  through  a  distorting 
medium  or  exhibit  him  often  in  a  garb  that  is  un- 
suitable to  his  character.'' 

Now  the  New  Testament,  Englished  in  the  up-to- 
the-minute  vernacular  of  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  Chicago,  may,  like  Billy  Sunday's  preaching,  wake 
the  religiously  dead.  But  is  it  endlessly  necessary 
that  the  public  assemblies  and  private  devotions  of 
the  saints  shall  suffer  the  associational  values  of 
familiar  phrases  to  be  shattered  for  the  sake  of 
something  not  better  but  merely  different?  Is  the 
literary  style  of  the  common  version  today — or  ever 
— so  anachronistic  that,  after  modernizing  its  obso- 
lete words  and  phrases,  it  still  requires  a  clean  sweep 
— with  a  new  electric  implement — to  conform  it  to 
the  style  of  the  Greek  original  ? 
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Dr.  Goodspeed  says  that  comparison  with  recently 
discovered  secular  documents  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries  shows  that  "the  New  Testament  was  writ- 
ten in  the  common  Greek  of  its  day."  Over  against 
this  conclusion,  valid  though  it  be  so  far  as  it  goes, 
should  be  set  the  following  equally  true  observations 
of  Alexander  Campbell  in  his  preface  above  men- 
tioned : 

"We  would  also  remind  the  same  class  of 
readers  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Septuagint  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament  is  of 
essential  importance  in  translating  the  New. 
The  Seventy  Hebrews  who  translated  their  own 
scriptures  into  the  Greek  language,  gave  to  that 
translation  the  idiom  of  their  vernacular  tongue. 
Their  translation,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  a  sort 
of  Hebrew-Greek.  The  body  is  Greek,  but  the 
soul  is  Hebrew ;  and,  in  effect,  it  comes  to  this, 
that,  as  we  have  no  other  Hebrew  by  which  to 
understand  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  but  the  He- 
brew of  the  Old  Testament ;  so  we  have  no  Greek 
by  which  to  understand  the  apostolic  writings, 
but  the  Greek  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Prophets.  The  parallelism  is  so  nearly  exact, 
that  it  subtracts  but  little  from  it  to  allow 
that  there  is  much  advantage  in  having  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  Greek  classics.  The  Sep- 
taugint  being  read  for  nearly  three  centuries 
prior  to  the  Christian  era,  in  all  the  synagogues 
of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  being  generally  quoted 
by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  must  have  essen- 
tially affected  the  idiom  of  all  the  inspired 
writings  of  the  Christian  Apostles;  conse- 
quently incomparably  more  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  Septuagint,  than  to  the  classic  use 
of  Greek  terms." 
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It  thus  appears  that  they  are  not  wholly  in  error 
who  would  retain  in  the  English  New  Testament  such 
valid  and  hallowed  aroma  of  elder  days  as  the  origi- 
nal itself  countenanced.  Has  Professor  Goodspeed 
really  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  influence  upon 
the  New  Testament  authors  and  actors,  as  well  as 
upon  their  contemporaries  who  read  or  heard  them, 
of  those  three  hundred  years  of  previous  familiar 
use  of  the  Septuagint  Greek? 

Geauga  Lake,  Ohio. 


Methodism  and  Fundamentalism 

By  Finis  Idleman. 

Bishop  McConnell  takes  occasion  to  point  out  the 
exemption  from  the  fundamentalist  controversy 
which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  enjoys.  He 
affirms  it  to  be  most  general.  His  reason  for  it  is 
that  the  Wesleyan  movement  was  predicated  on  the 
inner  light  rather  than  on  opinion.  So  effectually 
did  John  Wesley  stamp  the  movement  with  this  con- 
viction that  the  Methodist  Church  has  never  been 
entangled  in  doctrinal  controversies. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  observation  that  this 
Communion  has  moved  through  these  troubled 
waters  with  such  apparent  calm.  Possibly  we 
could  not  deny  the  general  claim  that  the  Meth- 
odist Church  stands  almost  unique  in  the  denomina- 
tional peace  it  enjoys. 

We  are  moved  to  respond  with  a  compliment  and 
a  criticism. 

The  promise  of  the  Inner  Light  as  the  guiding 
witness  is  the  only  tolerable  ground  for  truth  and 
for  fellowship.  Until  we  get  away  from  external 
authority  as  represented  in  the  claim  for  an  infallible 
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Church  or  an  infallible  Bible,  we  have  no  ground  for 
growth  in  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  purpose. 
Neither  can  we  hope  for  freedom.  The  least  capable 
wield  the  club  of  an  external  authority  with  the  most 
vengeance.  Until  we  conceive  Jesus'  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  still  valid  for  the  Church,  we  have  no 
common  ground  for  progress  or  for  toleration.  That 
promise  was  that  the  Inner  Light  should  guide  us 
into  all  truth.  That  light  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  God  in  us.  We  are  meant  to  use  it.  But  since 
each  one  may  have  the  "gift"  there  is  no  combination 
of  conviction  that  can  deny  any  individual  the  privi- 
lege of  divine  access  or  of  human  fellowship.  In 
this  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  spoken 
truly. 

But  that  the  Methodist  Church  should  not  be 
vitally  interested,  even  agitated,  over  the  vital  prin- 
ciple at  issue  in  this  controversy  is  no  compliment  to 
that  fellowship.  The  fact  that  the  very  issue  upon 
which  the  Wesleyan  movement  predicates  its  power, 
the  witness  of  the  inner  light  is  assailed  and  yet  that 
there  is  no  reaction  or  vigorous  protest  does  not 
argue  for  intellectual  alertness.  Not  all  the  piety 
in  the  world  can  exempt  a  Christian  from  profound 
personal  interest  in  the  issues  that  cut  at  the  root 
of  the  processes  of  revelation. 

New  York  City. 


My  Creed 

By  E.  L.  Powell. 

I  believe  in  God,  Christ,  the  Bible,  the  Church, 
Salvation  and  a  personal,  individual  immortality. 
I  believe  in  the  one,  only  God  who  has  revealed  Him- 
self through  the  ages  as  far  and  as  fast  as  man 
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could  even  dimly  appreciate  or  imperfectly  appro- 
priate this  self-revelation  of  the  Eternal.  I  believe 
in  a  progressive  revelation  finding  its  complete  ful- 
fillment in  the  historic  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  I  believe 
in  the  finality  of  Jesus.  I  believe  in  an  immanent 
Deity,  present  in  every  step  and  continuously  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  in  the  Redemption  of  man. 
I  am,  therefore,  a  theistic  evolutionist.  I  believe 
that  God  is  still  creating  worlds — that  he  is  no  ab- 
sentee Deity — ^that  He  still  speaks  and  always  has 
spoken  to  man — that  He  has  never  gone  silent,  and 
I  believe  in  the  continuous  coming  of  our  Lord  in 
the  steady  advance  of  righteousness  in  the  world. 
I  believe  in  Christ  as  the  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
moral  character  of  God,  and  therefore  His  divinity 
to  me  is  discovered  through  His  sinlessness.  Be- 
cause He  is  divine,  I  believe  that  His  works  and 
words  were  revelatory  of  the  character  of  God.  His 
miracles  are  evidential  of  His  divinity  only  in  so  far 
as  they  are  revelatory  of  God — of  His  love,  His 
goodness,  of  His  wonderful  kindness.  I  believe  in 
His  Virgin  Birth  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  poetic  imagination.  Because  He  is  the  Son  of 
God — ^proven  such  from  cradle  to  throne — if  seems 
to  accord  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  He  should 
come  into  the  world  in  an  exceptional  way.  It  is  not 
something  to  be  argued  about.  You  simply  bathe 
your  soul  in  the  mystery,  beauty  and  wonder  of  it. 
You  cannot  give — nor  desire  to  give — any  explana- 
tion of  the  dawn  brightening  into  the  day.  You 
simply  rejoice  in  it.  I  believe  in  the  Resurrection 
on  evidence  which  is  satisfactory  to  intellect,  and  as 
also  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  human  heart  in 
its  awful  loneliness  in  the  presence  of  death.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Bible  as  an  infallible  guide-book  in  Re- 
ligion. It  is  not  a  book  of  Science.  It  makes  no  such 
claim.    It  brings  spiritual  truth  to  man  through  all 
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forms  of  literature — parable,  allegory,  drama, 
poetry.  The  Parable  of  Eden,  as  Philips  Brooks  calls 
it,  is  capable  of  confirmation  in  the  individual  ex^ 
perience  of  every  man.  As  history^  it  is  without 
meaning.  I  believe  in  the  Church  as  composed  of 
men  and  women  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
are  trying  to  follow  Him  to  the  measure  of  their 
knowledge. of  His  will.  I  believe  the  Church  is  the 
only  agency  through  which,  slowly  and  yet  surely 
the  Kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness  will  be  re- 
alized in  the  world.  I  believe  in  Salvation — not  as 
escape  from  some  physical  hell — in  which  I  do  not 
believe  (for  the  spirit  is  not  combustible) —  nor  en- 
trance into  some  Swedenborgian  Heaven —  but  as 
deliverance  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin — 
the  ancient  distemper  of  the  race.  I  believe  that 
all  punishment  is  involved  in  the  sin  and,  therefore, 
nothing  arbitrary  about  it.  I  believe  in  blessedness 
and  heaven  as  the  logical  outcome  and  expression 
of  well-doing.  I  believe  in  a  future  life  on  the  basis 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  on  the  ground  of  its 
pure  reasonableness.  Am  I  Fundamentalist  or  Lib- 
eral? If  I  must  accord  to  myself  a  label  I  should 
say  I  am  a  Liberal-Fundamentalist. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Critique  Devilique 

By  George  B.  Stewart. 

Not  long  since  in  the  pages  of  our  sacred  little 
magazine,  known  as  the  SCROLL,  there  appeared 
in  bold  type  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  the  Devil.  The 
writer  was  a  man  of  profound  conviction  and  one 
whose  reputation  for  honesty  and  sobriety  has  never 
been  called  in  question — in  the  University  of  Chi- 
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cago.  Our  beloved,  Dr.  Edward  Scribner  Ames !  In 
some  moment  of  excitement,  Dr.  Ames  felt  it  his 
duty  to  subscribe  some  eloquent  thoughts  to  his 
majesty.    He  was  full  of  his  subject. 

In  this  critique  devilique  I  am  moved  to  ask 
whether  Dr.  Ames  wrote  as  a  philosopher  or  a  re- 
ligionist. Here  is  the  "summum  logum"  of  the  whole 
thing.  If  he  wrote  as  a  philosopher  he  is  well  aware 
"there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  devil,"  and,  if  he  wrote 
as  a  religionist  he  is  further  confident  that  he  was 
quite  familiar  with  his  majesty.  In  every  discussion 
since  the  days  of  Constantine  and  the  Council  of 
Nicea,  it  has  been  self-evident  that  men  must  know 
which  side  of  a  controversy  they  are  on.  Naturally, 
we  would  ask  now,  does  Dr.  Ames  really  know  which 
side  he  is  on  ?  He  draws  his  salary  from  both  sides, 
and  his  breath  from  neither  side.  It  is  a  dilemma 
of  no  mean  consequence. 

A  critique  devilque  might  involve  us  in  some  in- 
tricate proceedings  which  would  make  it  difficult  for 
any  of  us  to  extricate  ourselves.  Hence  it  is  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  I  pound  my  typewriter  in 
a  modest  reply  to  the  aforesaid.  There  are  so  many 
good  traits  to  be  attributed  to  his  majesty  that  I 
feign  would  hold  my  hand  in  restraint  lest  I  be 
found  tresspassing  and  unworthily  accusing  the  in- 
nocent. The  good  Doctor  had  a  number  of  tradi- 
tional objections  to  file  against  his  majesty.  Doubt- 
less he  grew  up  in  a  school  of  thought  where  it  was 
thunderingly  proclaimed  that  you  must  somehow  or 
other  fight  the  devil  or  be  accounted  an  atheist.  The 
argument  has  all  the  ear  marks  of  this  position. 
And  though  there  is  no  visible  proof,  neither  circum- 
stantial evidence  to  prove  it,  it  is  more  than  evident 
that  he  has  been  quietly  devouring  all  the  literature 
turned  out  by  the  Rev.  Billy  Sunday.  We  would  not 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  aforesaid  gentleman 
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should  be  brought  before  a  philosophical  tribunal  for 
an  ecclesiastical  court  of  inquisition,  but  we  do  affirm 
that  he  should  make  a  clean  breast  of  his  whole  ex- 
perience and  let  every  member  of  the  Campbell  In- 
stitute, at  least,  know  just  what  literature  he  has 
been  swallowing  whole  the  last  few  years. 

It's  a  serious  matter  to  write  letters  to  the  devil ! 
I  think  it  would  be  more  compatible  to  truth  and 
justice  to  write  them  to  Santa  Claus,  whom  he  has 
never  seen  but  hopes  to  meet  face  to  face  some  day. 
Santa  is  good  natured  and  knows  how  to  take  a  re- 
buff or  two.  He  has  no  tail  to  wag,  he  has  no  horn 
to  goad.  He  would  excuse  a  criticism  or  so  because 
he  would  feel  that  impulse  had  unduly  been  master 
over  reason  and  the  reverend  gentleman  had  had 
unfortunate  parish  experiences.  Or,  that  he  had 
been  thinking  new  church  building  so  long  that  the 
western  trinities  of  the  sanctuary  had  somehow 
smothered  the  unities  of  the  pulpit.  Santa  Claus 
would  not  let  a  little  irritation  of  the  good  Doctor 
upset  his  smiling,  he  would  think  of  a  disappearing 
brotherhood  and  thank  the  kind-hearted  sisters  of 
the  congregation  for  the  new  hope  of  liberty. 

A  critique  devilique  would  necessitate  an  historical 
study  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  majesty.  And  the 
editorial  council  of  the  SCROLL  has  emphasized 
time  and  again  that  only  brief  articles  can  be  enter- 
tained. The  libraries  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
could  not  contain  all  that  has  been  written  about  him 
and  against  him.  Stranger  still,  that  no  one  ever 
thought  to  defend  his  majesty  for  his  peculiar  ac- 
tions. And,  stranger  still,  that  the  world  waited 
so  long  before  a  man  was  found  with  moral  courage 
sufficient  to  address  a  kindly  letter  to  him.  Permit 
me  to  sum  up  this  phase  of  the  critique  by  advising 
all  who  are  interested  to  begin  with  the  ancient  Per- 
sian literature  and  read   everything  down  to  the 
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present  day  on  the  dual  authority  in  the  world  con- 
duct. It  will  be  a  great  education  and  worthy  of  a 
PhD.  from  the  greatest  University  of  the  world 
today. 

The  letter  before  mentioned  had  great  influence 
upon  my  thinking.  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
knowing  the  best  plan  of  making  more  money  out  of 
my  oil  speculations.  Things  have  not  gone  just  as 
rosy  as  I  would  like.  The  suggestions  dropped  by 
the  writer  did  not  tell  me  bluntly  enough  just  how 
I  could  shift  some  bad  investments  to  good  ones.  I 
read  it  all  very  carefully  to  find  this  out  and  for  the 
life  of  me  I  could  not  find  any  real  advice  as  to  just 
the  right  method  of  making  my  fortune  out  of  gush- 
ers in  Texas.  I  confess  that  I  was  interested  and  1 
thought  the  knocks  would  reveal  the  way  for  me  to 
travel.  I  am  led  to  feel  that  philosophy,  when  it 
gets  tainted  with  pessimism,  doesn't  tell  me  all  the 
facts.  My  critique  therefore  aches  for  further 
knowledge. 

Since  the  devil  has  only  a  short  time  to  live  now, 
according  to  Miss  Pankhurst,  methinks  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  wisdom  for  our  beloved  to  apologize 
slightly  for  his  unwitting  criticisms  of  the  age-old 
devil,  whose  centrifugal  action  hath  made  the  cen- 
tripetal forces  of  the  universe  work  like  sixty  to 
keep  it  all  from  toppling  into  oblivion.  If  this  is  not 
forthcoming  then  it  behooves  the  Institute  to  as- 
semble at  once  the  court  of  inquisition. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


Experience  of  a  College  Student 

Childhood.  Early  home  life  was  religious.  There 
was  no  definite  religious  instruction.  Family  wor- 
ship consisted  in  my  father's  reading  the  Bible  and 
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in  prayer.  This  had  been  discontinued  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Sunday  I  was  sent  to  Sunday  School, 
often  against  my  will.  I  went  to  church  afterward 
with  my  parents.  I  was  not  old  enough  to  under- 
stand the  sermon  and  it  was  in  a  church  in  a  small 
town  with  poor  preachers  and  I  did  not  enjoy  it. 
We  spent  the  afternoon  in  driving  and  reading. 
There  was  no  "rigorous"  observance. 

Methodist  church.  Church  services  did  not  make 
much  of  an  impression  on  me,  but  more  than  Sunday 
School  did.  Sunday  School  had  always  been  to  me 
a  cold,  uninteresting,  impersonal  sort  of  thing. 

Prayer  was  and  always  has  been  a  very  strong 
thing  with  me.  I  feel  in  personal  touch  with  some- 
thing. I  always  asked  for  the  things  I  wanted  and 
believed  I  could  be  answered.  I  did  not  have  a  deep 
sense  of  sin.  I  thought  of  things  being  right  or 
wrong  for  me  to  do  in  the  present,  but  I  never 
thought  of  the  consequences. 

My  idea  of  God  was  that  He  was  a  person,  a 
definite  being.  I  had  pictures  of  Him  which  were 
often  confused  with  the  pictures  of  Christ  which  I 
had  seen  and  I  never  had  seen  a  picture  of  God. 
Heaven  was  a  distant  place  somewhere  above.  I 
thought  the  clouds  prevented  me  from  seeing  it.  It 
was  a  place  of  Perfection.  Hell  was  a  burning, 
fiery  place,  inside  the  earth.    I  never  had  any  fears. 

Adolescence.  Social  life  in  church  and  sets.  Ques- 
tion of  joining  church  came  through  influence  of 
older  church  people  at  age  of  ten.  My  mother 
would  not  let  me  join  although  others  assured  me 
I  ought  to.  At  revivals  people  wanted  me  to  join 
the  church.  I  never  thought  much  about  it,  except 
that  all  the  girls  I  knew  joined  the  church  and  I 
thought  it  was  the  thing  to  do.  I  did  not  join  the 
church  till  I  was  in  college.  It  came  then  through 
reflection  with  absolutely  no  influence  from  other 
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Woodrow  Wilson 

By  Rev.  Perry  J.  Rice 

The  passing  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  after  a  period 
of  nearly  three  years  of  retirement  from  public 
life,  awakened  the  world  to  a  new  consciousness  of 
the  significance  of  his  meteoric  career.  From  every 
comer  of  the  civilized  world  expressions  of  high 
regard  for  him  personally  and  of  deep  appreciation 
for  the  contributions  he  made  to  human  progress 
and  well  being  have  given  evidence  of  the  place  he 
held  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  people  every- 
where. During  the  brief  years  of  his  official  life 
he  touched  and  influenced  a  wider  range  of  human 
interests  than  any  man  v/ho  has  ever  lived,  and 
while  there  are  differences  of  judgment  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  what  he  did,  there  is  httle  doubt  that  he 
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will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
benefactors. 

In  a  very  remarkalDle  way  he  was  prepared  for 
the  great  service  he  was  called  upon  all  unexpect- 
edly to  perform.  He  was  a  son  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  He  was  reared  in  a  Christian  home  and 
educated  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  environment. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  direct  con- 
tact, with  Christian  men  and  women  of  training 
and  culture.  The  ideals  for  which  he  became  fam- 
ous were  the  natural  expressions  of  his  upbringing 
and  his  life  as  a  college  professor.  They  were  the 
results  of  the  thinking  and  associations  of  all  the 
years  of  his  life  up  to  the  time  when  he  gave  them 
so  trenchantly  and  effectively  to  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  remember  that  very  early 
in  his  life  his  mind  was  turned  toward  a  study  of 
government.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  pub- 
lished a  book  on  Congressional  Government  which 
is  still  used  as  a  textbook  or  a  book  of  reference  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  Other 
books  from  his  pen,  such  as:  "A  Study  of  the 
American  Constitution,"  and  "The  State,"  give  evi- 
dence of  his  deep  interest  in  governmental  prob- 
lems and  of  his  grasp  of  the  genius  of  the  American 
government  particularly.  In  his  introduction  to 
the  English  edition  of  "The  State,"  Oscar  Brown- 
ing wrote:  "Mr.  Wilson  will  be  considered  as  the 
foremost  if  not  the  first  of  those  who  rendered  pos- 
sible an  intelligent  study  of  a  department  of  so- 
ciology upon  which  the  happiness  and  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  human  race  essentially  depend." 

After  serving  as  President  of  Princeton  for  a 
period  and  when  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age  he 
became  the  governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  thus  gained  experience  as  an  administrator  and 
an  executive  before  he  was  called  to  occupy  the 
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White  House.  In  three  major  particulars,  there- 
fore, his  training  had  fitted  him  for  the  high  of- 
fice to  which  he  was  called  by  the  American  people 
and  the  particular  duties  that  fell  to  him  during 
the  tragic  and  eventful  years  he  presided  over  the 
nation  as  its  Chief  Executive. 

At  once,  upon  entering  the  White  House,  he  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  effecting  certain  reforms  in 
our  governmental  life  and  it  became  evident  to 
every  one  that  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  method  was 
being  introduced.  One  wonders  just  what  might 
have  been  the  result  of  his  administration  had  he 
been  permitted  to  pursue  the  course  he  had  evi- 
dently mapped  out  for  himself.  By  a  strange  fate, 
however,  he  almost  immediately  became  engulfed 
in  problems  arising  out  of  the  troubled  conditions 
in  the  world  around  him.  He  inherited  from  the 
preceding  administration  a  perplexing  situation  in 
relation  to  Mexico,  arising  out  of  the  revolution 
that  was  then  in  progress  in  that  unhappy  Republic 
and  he  was  compelled  to  give  attention  to  it.  Be- 
fore that  was  fully  settled  the  World  War  broke 
out  and  from  then  on  to  the  very  close  of  his  career 
he  was  forced  to  give  attention  to  problems  of  vast 
international  importance. 

His  course  in  relation  to  these  problems  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history  and  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of 
the  coming  years.  But  there  are  certain  facts 
which  lie  on  the  surface  and  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  if  any  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Wilson  is 
to  be  given  to  his  contemporaries.  For  two  years 
he  sought  with  all  the  devotion  of  his  mind  and 
heart  to  find  a  way  to  peace  without  involving  our 
own  nation  in  the  heavy  sacrifices  of  war.  In  the 
words  of  Jane  Addams:  "With  great  mental  abil- 
ity and  colossal  moral  purpose  he  sought  to  find 
the  ethical  content  in  the  world  situation  in  the 
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hope  that  later  he  could  shape  it  into  a  program 
for  the  permanent  peace  of  mankind."  There  is 
ample  evidence  to  support  the  conviction  that  from 
the  very  beginning  Mr.  Wilson  saw  in  our  unique 
position  an  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  war  and 
to  establish  in  its  stead  a  method  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  international  difficulties.  He  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  achieve  that  result  if  it 
were  humanly  possible. 

The  result  of  that  herculean  effort  is  filled  with 
expressions  of  sublime  faith,  of  unconquerable 
courage  and  remarkably  prophetic  insight.  And  it 
was  not  in  vain.  As  the  first  result  of  it,  ours  was 
the  one  nation  that  entered  the  war  deliberately 
and  with  calm  understanding  of  its  purpose  in  so 
doing.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  war,  George  Adam  Smith  of  Great  Britain, 
in  an  address  delivered  in  the  Auditorium,  said, 
"Your  entrance  into  the  war  was  the  greatest  mor- 
al vindication  one  nation  ever  gave  another.  We 
in  England  had  no  time  to  reflect.  We  found  our- 
selves in  a  position  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  no 
alternative  but  to  fight  and  we  acted  accordingly. 
But  your  great  patient  President  exhausted  every 
means  at  his  command  to  secure  peace  without  en- 
tering the  war  and  when  he  found  he  could  not  he 
called  your  young  men  to  arms." 

We  can  never  forget  the  summons  which  our 
chief  sounded  forth.  In  language  of  incomparable 
clarity  and  dignity  which  disclosed  no  semblance 
of  hatred  or  selfish  ambition,  but  rather  a  deep 
longing  for  justice  and  peace,  for  freedom  and  dem- 
ocracy, he  called  upon  us  to  fight  to  "end  war"  and 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  The  re- 
sponse was  instantaneous  and  all  but  unanimous, 
and  within  an  incredibly  short  time  the  nation's 
resources  in  men  and  munitions  were  mobilized  and 
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our  soldiers  were  crossing  the  Atlantic.  When  he 
called  us  to  war  he  made  it  seem  that  we  were  not 
being  called  to  war,  but  to  world  peace.  The  war 
was  but  an  incident  on  the  way  to  something  more 
glorious  than  anything  the  world  had  ever  known — 
so  glorious  indeed  that  we  could  well  afford  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  might  be  required  in  order  to 
achieve  it. 

At  length  the  war  came  to  a  dramatic  end  and 
as  the  result  not  alone  of  the  thundering  of  the 
guns  at  the  front,  but  equally  as  the  result  of  the 
thundering  of  the  voice  of  Woodrow  Wilson  which 
continued  to  bombard  the  enemy  behind  the  lines 
until  its  morale  was  utterly  broken.  The  armistice 
was  signed,  the  firing  ceased  and  then  came  the 
final  struggle  for  peace.  It  was  no  easy  struggle 
in  the  face  of  the  hatreds  that  had  been  nurtured 
and  nursed  during  the  war,  and  the  selfish  national 
ambitions  that  were  age  old  and  that  had  been  for- 
tified by  an  amazing  network  of  secret  treaties  be- 
fore and  during  the  war.  Thus  the  hour  had  ar- 
rived for  testing  the  policies  which  Mr.  Wilson  had 
so  wonderfully  voiced.  For  him  the  end  of  the  war 
only  set  the  stage  for  the  final  struggle  for  a  peace 
more  enduring  and  more  comprehensive  than  any 
the  world  had  ever  known.  What  wonder  that  he 
went  to  the  Peace  Conference !  How  could  he  have 
done  otherwise?  He  knew  full  well  that  his  ideals 
had  been  only  faintly  grasped  by  the  majority  of 
the  men  who  would  sit  in  that  conference  and  that 
they  had  other  interests  to  serve.  As  resolutely  as 
Jesus  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  therefore, 
Mr.  Wilson  set  his  face  to  go  to  Versailles.  He 
went  to  fight  the  last  battle  for  the  ultimate  end 
he  had  in  view  from  the  beginning,  to  wrest  from 
unwilling  hands  the  prize  he  had  all  along  sought 
to  win.    He  went  to  write  into  the  treaty  itself  not 
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simply  a  settlement  of  the  conflict  from  which  the 
world  was  just  then  emerging,  but  a  plan  for  such 
a  co-operation  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  would 
make  future  wars  improbable  if  not  impossible;  he 
went  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  covenant  he  had  en- 
tered into  with  the  young  men  whom  he  had  asked 
to  shoulder  arms  and  fight  on  the  bloody  fields  of 
France.  There  was  no  change  of  role  on  his  part, 
there  was  no  weakening  of  his  idealism.  He  be- 
came the  prophetic  spokesman  for  a  new  order  in 
the  Council  chamber  of  the  nations.  He  had  never 
glorified  war,  but  being  compelled  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances which  had  been  forming  for  decades  to 
go  to  war,  he  sought  to  invest  it  with  a  new  ob- 
jective. While  others  were  moved  by  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  and  the  threat  of  unlimited  sub- 
marine warfare  none  of  these  things  moved  him. 
While  others  clamored  for  revenge  and  for  defense, 
and  some  of  these  have  been  his  severest  critics 
since  the  war,  he  yielded  to  war  out  of  necessity, 
but  continued  to  cherish  the  ideals  of  peace. 

It  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  judge  the  results 
of  that  struggle.  One  thing  is  clear,  however,  to 
all  but  those  whose  idealism  is  so  unreal  as  to  have 
expected  a  perfect  result,  and  that  is,  that  Mr. 
Wilson  fought  with  every  ounce  of  his  strength  to 
gain  his  goal.  Of  course,  the  immediate  result  was 
a  compromise.  This  is  what  happens  always  and 
everywhere  in  actual  life.  Perfect  results  are  never 
reached  save  in  purely  academic  situations.  In  the 
clash  of  conflictory  personalities  and  interests  there 
is  always  a  measure  of  give  and  take  which  leaves 
the  issue  somewhat  short  of  the  ideal.  The  treaty 
in  many  of  its  phases  was  objectionable.  The  cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations  was  not  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  every  one.  But  Mr.  Wilson,  while 
assenting  to  the  treaty,  wrote  into  it  the  covenant 
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of  the  League  which  provided  for  the  setting  up  of 
a  permanent  conference  to  deal  with  the  problems 
arising  out  of  the  treaty  itself  and  every  question 
which  may  in  the  future  arise  between  the  nations 
to  disturb  the  peace.  It  was  not  perfect,  but  it 
marked  a  notable  advance  over  anything  that  had 
ever  before  been  undertaken.  In  the  brief  years 
succeeding  the  setting  up  of  the  League,  while  la- 
boring under  the  serious  handicap  of  American  non- 
participation,  it  has  proven  its  worth  in  remarkable 
ways.  Fifty-seven  nations  have  united  under  the 
covenant  and  are  co-operating  in  significant  ways. 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  dead,  but  his  ideals  which  have 
thus  found  expression  will  live  and  the  world  will 
continue  to  be  blessed  by  them. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  Christian  statesman.  He 
was  the  product  of  the  church  and  in  his  public  life 
he  more  than  any  public  man  who  had  ever  lived 
gave  publicity  to  the  ideals  of  altruism  and  univer- 
sal brotherhood  which  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity.  He  was  human  but  his  positive  con- 
tributions to  the  world's  life  will  endure  and  be  in- 
creasingly appreciated  as  the  years  pass. 

A  poem  from  the  pen  of  Charles  R.  Wakeley  ap- 
peared in  a  Chicago  daily  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's burial  and  is  reproduced  here  as  a  fitting  close 
to  this  humble  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  sons 
of  men: 

"Our  great  War  leader  treads  our  ways  no  more, 

His  spirit  is  with  that  immortal  throng 

Which    dared   great   deeds;   whose   purposes   were 

strong ; 
Whose  lives  were  given  for  the  faiths  they  bore. 
He  sought  for  peace,  but  when  the  tides  of  war 
Submerged  his  plans,  he  fought,  unresting,  for 
Those  primal  rights  which  unto  all  belong. 
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And  proved  himself  a  hero  at  the  core. 

He  needs  no  eulogy  nor  mortal  praise. 

He  gave  himself.     'Twas  all  that  he  could  do. 

It  is  for  us,  in  these  portentous  days, 

Who  ghmpse  his  aims,  to  see  his  labor  through. 

It  is  for  us,  who  still  have  life  to  give, 

To  'carry  on'  that  dreams  so  great  may  live." 


The  Psychological  Role  of 
Dogma  in  Religion 

By  Mr.  E.  F.  Young. 

To  be  dogmatic  is  the  most  heinous  crime  in  the 
category  of  academic  misdeeds,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  tentative  and  apologetic  manner  in  which 
much  of  our  academic  discussion  offers  its  conclu- 
sions. Yet  careful  questioning  will  sooner  or  later 
reveal  that  the  most  careful  of  academicians,  in 
spite  of  his  numerous  qualifications,  when  he  goes 
into  action  in  the  social  world,  is  subscribing  to  dog- 
mas which  can  be  distinguished  from  the  ones  he 
opposes  and  attempts  to  avoid  only  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  heterodox  with  reference  to  the  prevailing 
dogma  and,  if  he  is  in  reality  a  student  and  a  dis- 
coverer of  knowledge,  of  a  much  more  profound  and 
general  and,  perhaps,  significant  sort. 

What  then  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  omni- 
present bete  noir  which  none  can  escape  and  whose 
paternity  is  so  heatedly  ascribed  by  each  student 
to  his  opponent  when  too  warm  discussion  arises, 
but  whose  aspect  and  demeanor  is  so  suspiciously 
like  his  own?  (Even  the  peace-makers  are 
tempted  to  settle  the  difficulty  by  asserting  that 
it  is  of  the  devil.)  So  much  recrimination  has  arisen 
out  of  this  anomalous  situation — a  situation  which 
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has  always  been  soluble  only  in  inferential  terms, 
that  attention  has  been  diverted  from  the  more 
important  problems :  Just  what  is  dogma  and  what 
role  does  it  play  in  life ;  is  it  controllable,  and,  if  so, 
how  far  is  control  desirable? 

The  part  that  dogma  has  played  in  religion  is  a 
particularly  unhappy  one.  The  stigma  of  a  doubt- 
ful paternity  has  won  for  it  a  not  wholly  merited 
attempted  ostracism  from  the  scientific  world.  Un- 
der the  name  of  "free-thinking"  and  the  more  gen- 
eral term  "freedom"  this  fight  against  dogma  has 
spread  far  from  academic  ranks  into  the  field  of 
religion  and  politics  (if  indeed  it  did  not  originate 
there)  until  now  it  has  become  a  matter  for  gov- 
ernmental consideration  wherever  nationalistic  pur- 
poses are  thought  to  be  in  danger  because  of  as- 
saults upon  older  political  dogmas.  When  we  re- 
gard religion  the  field  within  which  the  highest 
social  valuations  are  included,  we  discover  that 
these  questions  regarding  the  psychology  of  dog- 
ma become  the  more  real  and  pressing. 

The  present  thesis  is  that  closer  investigation  will 
probably  show  that  dogma  is  a  necessary  phenom- 
enon (not  evil)  to  human  thinking,  that  it  plays  a 
real  and  a  very  important  part  in  social  evolution 
and  that  it  can  be  successfully  criticized  only  upon 
functional  grounds,  that  is,  when  it  ceases  to  play 
its  part  successfully.  In  other  words,  dogma  is  a 
factor  in  life  and  is  good  or  evil  according  as  it  helps 
or  hinders  progress,  and  the  correct  remedy  for 
evil  dogma  is  not  the  attempted,  but  impossible, 
destruction  of  all  dogma,  but  lies  in  the  control  of 
it  and  its  application  to  those  purposes  for  which 
it  is  adapted  and  useful. 

Current  concepts  of  dogma  range  from  merely 
too  emphatic  statement  or  premature  generalization 
to  the  profound  infinites  and  absolutes  of  philosophy 
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or  organized  religion.  In  any  case,  dogma  presents 
itself  to  the  mind  of  him  who  uses  it  as  embody- 
ing in  various  degrees  the  finality  and  absoluteness 
of  the  statement  made  into  whose  truth  further 
inquiry  is  not  possible.  Dogmas  are  definite,  com- 
plete, authoritative  answers  to  questions;  satisfac- 
tory bases  for  action  in  the  situations  with  which 
they  deal,  and  laws  whose  validity  and  sanctions 
are  established.  It  is  equally  possible  to  have  them 
whether  the  phenomena  with  which  they  deal  are 
regarded  as  static  or  dynamic.  The  critical  observ- 
er discovers  that  the  dogma  evokes  unquestioning 
obedience  to  its  believers,  a  lack  of  ability  to  dis- 
passionately meet  any  criticism  of  it  and  a  willing- 
ness to  make  all  necessary  sacrifices  for  it,  accom- 
panied by  a  feeling  that  its  absolute  validity  is 
somehow  thereby  established.  It  is  a  valuation, 
then,  involving  certain  attitudes  which  for  the  time 
being  permit  of  no  further  discussion. 

Historically,  however,  dogma  after  dogma,  has 
been  "established"  and  "overthrown"  and  scientific 
attitudes  of  more  recent  times  incline  us  to  believe 
that  no  dogma,  however,  seemingly  final  and  at 
present  satisfactory,  will  of  necessity  always  be 
thought  so.  What  then  is  the  value  of  any  dogma? 
What  purpose  is  served  in  supposing,  paradoxically, 
that  an  absolute  may  be  temporarily  sound,  that  is, 
that  we  for  the  time  being  regard  the  question  as 
forever  dogmatically  answered,  yet  with  a  mental 
reservation  that  it  may  quite  properly  be  opened 
for  di.^cussion  at  some  future  time? 

An  off-hand  answer  to  this  puzzle  is  not  possible. 
If,  however,  we  consider  some  of  the  elements  in 
the  human  mental  activity,  we  shall  probably  find 
some  suggestions,  and,  the  writer  will  at  the  same 
time  offer  some  justification  for  his  own  inclination 
to  allow  a  mere  statement  frequently  to  stand  as 
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its  own  proof.  The  first  of  these  psychological  con- 
ditions out  of  which  dogma  has  its  growth  is  that 
there  are  quite  definite  limits  to  the  power  of  the 
human  to  attend  to  stimuli.  He  compensates  him- 
self for  this  lack  by  dealing  with  situations  for 
which  he  does  not  have  adequate  reflexes  or  in- 
stincts by  developing  a  series  of  ha;bits,  which  fre- 
quently become  quasi-instinctive.  He  thus  re- 
duces all  sorts  of  complex  operations  to  more  or 
less  reflex  systems  and  turns  himself  to  other  stim- 
uli. In  this  way  he  is  able  to  attend  to  an  ever  wid- 
ening field  of  stimulation  and  to  explore  indefinitely. 
Thus  in  the  process  of  reading  he  soon  turns  his 
attention  from  the  task  of  discrimination  of  par- 
ticular letters  to  the  reading  of  words  or  whole 
phrases  at  a  time,  and  may  later  become  attentive 
not  to  the  words  or  sentences  as  such,  but  to  ideas 
pervading  a  book,  style,  tone,  etc.  Socially  he  es- 
tablishes habits  in  the  same  manner;  custom,  con- 
vention, fashion,  and  the  like  permit  activity  along 
other  lines,  if  conditions  are  ripe  for  such  activity.^ 

Attention  is  in  turn  conditioned  by  fatigue.  Stim- 
uli cease  to  be  stimuli  after  a  certain  number  of  re- 
sponses owing  to  exhaustion  of  the  energy  of  some 
tissue  involved  in  the  motor  or  sensory  mechanism, 
so  that  attempts  at  adjustment  cease  to  be  elements 
in  a  learning  process  and  become  unorganized  or 
cease  entirely.  Habit  may  then  predetermine  re- 
sponse and  fatigue  may  inhibit  it,  both  of  which  are 
characteristic  of  certain  phases  of  dogma;  fatigue 
being  a  "defense"  against  stimuli  the  organism 
cannot  longer  deal  with,  as  dogma  serves  to  answer 
"unanswerable"    questions,    thus    determining  the 

1  This  may  be  stated  also  as  prohibiting  further  activity  along 
lines  with  which  they  deal,  a  characteristic  of  dogma,  as  will  appear 
more  fully  later.  Activity  along  other  lines  depends  also  on  many 
other  factors,  as  adequate  stimulation,  some  degree  of  technical 
capacity,    the   right   level    of   culture,    etc. 
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level  of  action  upon  which  the  individual  for  the 
time  rests. 

The  tendency  to  acquire  habits  and  range  further 
afield  in  attempts  at  control  of  life  conditions  is 
correlated  with  a  tendency  to  cease  adventuring,  to 
rest  secure  in  habits  already  acquired  and  be  stable 
for  a  time  in  some  system  which  involves  little  of 
the  stress  of  constant  re-adjustment  involved  in 
the  exploring  and  expanding  type  of  life.  This  de- 
mand for  security  is  nowhere  better  embodied  than 
in  dogma.  Here  the  adjustment  is  made,  atten- 
tion relaxes,  strains  are  relieved  and  uncertainty  of 
results  disappears.  It  is  the  antipode  of  adventure, 
the  definite  delimitation  of  the  field  of  activity  to 
those  actions  in  which  one  is  completely  skilled  and 
mental  questionings  in  which  categorical  answers 
are  ready  at  hand. 

Criticism  is  always  disconcerting,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  influence  action,  so  much  so  that  it  is  held  that 
action  is  quite  inhibited  if  critical  attitudes  are 
consistently  taken.  Conversely,  action  seriously  in- 
terferes with  criticism.  This  situation  is  particu- 
larly favorable  to  the  development  of  dogma,  since 
the  tendency  to  action  is  much  earlier  and  more 
fundamental  in  man  than  the  tendency  to  reflec- 
tion. Reflection  tends  to  check  action;  dogma  to 
permit  it.  It  it  probably  quite  true  then  that  ac- 
tion of  the  so-called  higher  rational  types  is  condi- 
tioned by  a  body  of  dogma  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously accepted  by  the  individual.  The  mo- 
ments of  detachment  prove  very  delaying  to  activ- 
ity, and  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  get  com- 
plete satisfaction  out  of  the  activity  by  ceasing 
to  question  the  dogma  involved. 

In  a  society  depending  upon  co-operation  the  high 
value  of  dogma  as  a  basis  for  action  is  at  once 
apparent.     The  ability  to  silence  all  effective  op- 
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position,  to  act  as  a  unit  in  one  given  direction, 
to  have  a  common  purpose,  depends  upon  using 
some  dogma  acceptable  to  the  working  majority.^ 
An  efficient  society,  so  far  as  securing  what  it  con- 
ceives to  be  its  ends  is  concerned,  has  a  system 
of  dogma  which  is  above  criticism  for  the  time. 
When,  however,  criticism  for  any  reason  develops, 
efficiency  is  lost  and  much  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses results.  Criticism  is  then  felt  as  a  definite 
check  upon  action,  and  when  the  situation  demands 
action,  the  only  answer  to  criticism  possible  is  dog- 
ma. If  dogma  is  successfully  assailed,  disorganiza- 
tion in  some  degree  results  and  order  appears  again 
only  on  the  appearance  of  another  system  of  ac- 
ceptable dogma.  "Divine  right"  gives  way  to  the 
"consent  of.  the  governed,"  "autocracy  to  democra- 
cy," lower  cultures  to  higher,  individualistic  to  so- 
cial religion,  and  so  on.  We  must  never  suppose, 
however,  that  dogma  itself  is  lost  or  destroyed  in 
the  struggle.  An  older  kind  of  dogma  disappears 
and  a  newer  kind  grows  on  the  ruin  to  satisfy  a 
newer  type  of  human  need.  (For  the  time  being 
it  is  felt  to  be  a  higher  as  well  as  a  newer  type, 
and  only  after  the  test  of  experience  can  any  more 
adequate  judgment  of  it  be  made,  or  even  tolerated). 
The  vitality  of  a  dogma  depends  largely  upon 
the  character  of  the  external  institutions  in  which 
it  materializes.  A  dogma  once  established  in  a 
ceremonial,  an  organized  system,  or  in  an  institution 
involving  the  daily  life  of  the  people  will  display 
unshakable  tenacity  in  the  face  of  powerful  op- 
position, for  example,  race  orthodoxy  in  the  South. 
Once  the  connection  with  life  becomes  really  ten- 
uous, and  is  so  felt,  it  may  succumb  quietly  and 

2  It  Is  recognized,  of  course,  that  these  ideas  which  constitute  the 
do?ma  are  developed  IN  ACTION  and  are  not  something  apart  from 
the  activity  of  the  group.  This  manner  of  speaking  is  warranted 
only  by  the  avoidance  of  endless  qualification  and  circumlocution. 
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frequently  unexpectedly  to  a  newer  dogma  which 
more  adequately  expresses  the  group  sense  of  the 
situation,  as  for  example,  the  dogma  of  infant 
damnation. 

The  very  fact  that  a  dogma  has  a  projective 
quality  by  which  it  discounts  the  possibility  of  fu- 
ture restatement,  not  to  say  disproof,  makes  it  all 
the  more  valuable  as  a  tool  for  immediate  action. 
This  is  a  source  of  power  known  to  the  saint,  the 
philosopher,  statesman,  or  scientist,  all  of  whom 
have  great  facility  in  developing  and  using  higher 
dogmatic  types,  unknown  or  but  little  known  to 
the  vagabond,  the  sportsman,  and  the  child.  Dog- 
ma enables  a  whole  group  to  move  as  a  unit  to- 
wards far-distant  ends,  to  have  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment, of  measuring-up  to  standards.  It  should 
therefore  not  be  regarded  so  much  as  a  blindness  to 
certain  known  but  unrecognized  realities,  but  rath- 
er as  a  focusing  of  attention  upon  a  narrower  field 
of  stimulation  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  A  glance 
at  the  great  trends  of  thought  and  activity,  indi- 
cated by  such  phrases  as  Greek  Art  and  philosophy, 
Roman  law,  English  statesmanship  and  commercial- 
ism, American  democracy,  German  efficiency,  Rus- 
sian idealism,  shows  how  such  a  process  operates 
historically  to  produce  types  of  life  highly  developed 
along  the  lines  upon  which  the  dogma  tends  to  reach 
higher  levels — not  forgetting,  however,  that  the 
relation  of  dogma  to  the  process,  is  conditional  and 
not  temporal  or  casual.  We  should  be  able  then 
to  speak  of  a  culture  in  terms  of  the  dogmas  which 
it  finds  useful,  and  more  than  this,  we  can  in  a 
considerable  degree  predicate  the  institutions  it 
had  once  the  dogmas  are  known  or  the  dogmas 
when  the  institutions  are  given.  Of  transition 
periods  we  can  speak  of  the  conflict  of  dogmas 
either  in  terms  of  inadequacy  of  the  old  or  validity 
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of  the  new  dogmas.  Restlessness  indicates  unsat- 
isfactory dogmas  as  much  as  outworn  institutions 
and  "peace  and  prosperity"  indicate  the  converse. 

If,  then,  dogma  is  an  essential  part  of  human 
thinking  and  the  chief  characteristic  of  dogma  is 
its  seeming  finality,  what  causes  changes  in  dog- 
ma? The  answer  to  this  has  already  been  indi- 
cated. The  felt  finality  is  a  necessary  element  in 
any  dogma  conditioning  effective  activity  for  giv- 
en group  purposes  and  for  that  reason  needs  no 
further  justification.  The  sense  of  finality  of  the 
dogma  will  be  lost  only  when  the  action  fails  (and 
generally  only  when  it  fails  signally)  of  the  pur- 
pose. That  is,  a  crisis  is  the  origin  of  doubt  with 
reference  to  the  dogma  and  the  experience  of  the 
crisis  is  the  material  out  of  which  new  dogmas  will 
appear.  No  dogma  can  withstand  the  withering 
fire  of  a  world-consuming  crisis  which  requires  deep- 
seated  readjustment  which  is  successfully  made 
and  does  not  actually  destroy  or  paralyze  the  in- 
dividual or  the  group.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
we  can  rightly  say  that  the  dogma  itself  is  a  part 
of  the  activity  of  the  individual  or  group  n  process 
of  adjustment  and  must  not  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  some  "revealed"  truth.  Dogma  must,  in  fact, 
meet  the  same  test  of  usefulness  as  a  given  mus- 
cular reaction  employed  in  hunting, — if  it  gets  re- 
sults well  and  good,  if  not,  it  disappears  because  dis- 
carded as  useless. 

The  character  of  the  new  dogma  will  depend  upon 
the  tradition  of  the  group,  the  success  of  its  ac- 
companying activities  and  in  general,  the  possi- 
bility under  the  given  conditions  of  getting  satis- 
faction from  its  use.  Therefore,  civilized  man  will 
develop  more  easily  his  dogmas  and  they  will  more 
adequately  meet  his  situations,  simply  because  he 
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has  superior  technique  for  dealing  with  Hfe  sit- 
uations. 

The  individual  criticizes  the  dogma,  not  the 
group.  In  a  society  which  is  beginning  to  feel  more 
fully  the  sense  of  controlling  its  own  destiny,  there 
are,  therefore,  many  individual  critics.  But  as  has 
already  been  noticed,  criticism  involves  hesitation, 
inhibition  and  stoppage  of  action,  therefore  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  any  individual  who  be- 
lieves that  the  dogma  should  be  examined  because 
of  a  supposed  crisis.  The  supposition  is  that  the 
dogma  is  right  and  the  critic  wrong;  it  has  worked 
in  some  measure  at  least,  he  not  at  all.  Yet  if  all 
criticism  be  forbidden,  especially  if  the  group  is 
undergoinig  rapid  changes  in  life  conditions  the 
suppression  of  criticism  leads  to  revolution,  which 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  attempt  to  re- 
store a  distinctly  unstable  equilibrium  to  stability. 
The  function  of  criticism  is,  therefore,  to  anticipate 
crisis,  not  necessarily  completely  anticipate  it,  but 
to  such  a  degree  that  no  great  disparity  will  arise 
between  the  dogma  and  the  life-situation  of  the 
group.  The  dogma  may  be  felt  to  state  the  situa- 
tion adequately  and  yet  be  only  approximately  valid 
with  reference  to  it.  A  notable  illustration  of  this 
seeming  disparity  is  the  extreme  orthodoxy  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  compared  with  the  extreme  prag- 
matic modernity  of  its  practice. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  religion  gives  rise 
to  the  most  emphatic  dogmas,  since  it  deals  with 
situations  involving  the  highest  values  and  the  most 
profound  emotions.  Religious  dogma  of  all  dog- 
mas is  for  this  reason  the  most  intolerant  of  criti- 
cism and  the  longest  lived  and  similarly  serves  the 
most  useful  functions  in  life  and  suffers  the  direst 
disease  to  which  dogma  is  heir.  Every  gain,  how- 
ever, which  it  makes  is  the  more  significant.   When 
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undermined,  whole  nations  may  be  disorganized 
for  centuries  and  when  successfully  restated  new 
nations  may  be  born.  Therefore,  the  criticism 
which  is  levelled  at  religious  dogma  is  under  the 
greater  burden  of  care  both  as  to  timeliness  and 
weight  of  attack.  A  careful  weighing  of  the  amount 
of  probable  disorganization  as  against  the  degree 
of  possible  effective  reorganization  and  careful  sub- 
stitution of  new  for  old  must  be  made  at  every  step. 
If  too  long  delayed  only  revolution  is  possible,  if 
premature  the  attack  is  largely  hopeless  and  merely 
disorganizing  to  a  few  individuals  because  not  re- 
flected in  the  general  life  of  the  group!  It  should 
be  noted  at  this  point,  that  frontal  attack  upon 
dogma  is  usually  hopeless,  since  it  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  dogma  that  it  is  not  pregnable.  Success- 
ful attack  must  arise  from  the  "blind"  side,  through 
education,  attraction  of  the  attention  not  to  the 
dogma  itself  but  to  the  situations  which  need  closer 
study  and  new  programs  for  correction.  The  new 
dogma  need  not  be  formulated  in  advance,  gen- 
erally cannot  be,  but  will  spontaneously  rise  out  of 
the  situation. 

In  conclusion,  dogma  is  not  to  be  praised  or 
blamed,  but  to  be  used  as  an  effective  tool  in  group 
action.  It  is  analogous  to  habit  in  the  individual; 
it  is  the  answer  to  life-questions  so  far  as  they  have 
answers  suggested  by  experience;  it  projects  itself 
into  the  future  and  thus  becomes  for  the  user  final 
and  absolute,  until  a  crisis  permits  criticism  and 
furnishes  new  material  out  of  which  newer  and 
better  dogma  may  be  evolved;  it  offers  the  be- 
liever a  sense  of  security,  a  basis  for  action,  and  a 
level  upon  which  he  can  build  complex  institutions 
for  satisfaction  of  wants.  Impulsive  exploration 
and  attempts  to  widen  the  field  of  control  in  his 
own   interest   offers   the   crises,    "disturbances   of 
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habits,"  upon  which  the  evolution  of  dogma  de- 
pends. It  may  be  evil  but  is  never  permanently  so 
since,  if  not  permitted  to  evolve  naturally,  it  ends 
in  revolution.  Its  control  is  conditioned  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  assailable  only  within  certain  limits  and 
by  the  fact  that  violent  disturbance  results  in  an- 
archy. Within  these  extremes  it  may  be  used  con- 
structively to  secure  group  purposes  by  those  who 
are  aware  of  its  treacherous  nature  and  who  are 
willing  to  use  it  practically.  The  extreme  ease  of 
confusing  means  and  ends  when  dealing  with  this 
two-edged  tool  makes  it  at  once  the  most  facile  and 
the  most  dangerous  of  social  mechanisms  so  that 
the  operator  is  all  too  apt  to  play  Pygmalion  to  his 
dogma's  Galatea,  or  suddently,  and  the  more  piti- 
ably, unconsciously,  finds  himself  in  the  role  of 
slave  rather  than  master. 


Suggestions  For  a  New  Sunday  School 

Curriculum  For  the  University 

Church  of  Disciples  of  Christ, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

By  E.  S.  Ames. 
A.     Historical. 

More  than  fifteen  years  ago  the  school  developed 
a  graded  course  of  study  which  was  worked  out 
through  many  modifications  by  many  persons  into 
fairly  satisfactory  form.  The  basic  idea  of  that 
course,  which  we  are  just  planning  to  discontinue, 
was  to  begin  with  the  simpler  materials  of  early 
tribal  life,  following  in  successve  grades  the  unfold- 
ing development  of  society  chiefly  among  the  He- 
brews. This  was  not  on  the  theory  of  "recapitula- 
tion" which  has  had  much  vogue  in  general  educa- 
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tion,  but  rather  on  the  theory  that  the  child  would 
appropriate  best  the  successive  types  of  life  which 
were  progressively  complex.  In  this  way  it  was 
thought  possible  to  adapt  material  better  to  the 
growing  capacities  of  the  child.  Hunting  and  shep- 
herd life,  agricultural  life,  the  building  of  cities, 
the  organization  of  the  nation,  the  life  of  Christ, 
the  life  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  variety  of  special  sub- 
jects for  the  upper  grades  constituted  the  order  of 
studies. 

B.     The  General  Plan. 

The  present  plan  suggests  a  change  of  em- 
phasis in  accordance  with  newer  educational  ideas 
v/ith  a  view  to  developing  better  the  religious  na- 
ture of  the  child.  It  is  assumed  that  the  religious 
nature  is  not  original  in  the  individual,  any  more 
than  is  an  anti-religious  nature.  The  theory  is  that 
the  plastic  nature  of  the  child  makes  it  possible  to 
direct  his  development.  Just  as  children  learn  their 
mother  tongue — in  Italy,  Italian;  in  England,  Eng- 
lish; in  China,  Chinese — so  they  will  easily  grow 
into  the  religious  interest  of  their  group,  whatever 
the  particular  form  of  that  religious  interest  may 
be.  The  general  problem,  therefore,  is  to  aid  the 
child  in  developing  an  interest  in  our  best  religious 
ideals  and  to  make  this  interest  as  effective  and 
satisfying  as  possible.  The  general  plan,  accord- 
ingly, involves  the  following  factors: 

1.     The  Aim. 

The  aim  of  this  religious  condition  is  to  cultivate 
in  the  child  a  vital  working  participation  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  adult  group.  This  means  appreciation 
of  these  interests,  the  formation  of  desirable  habits 
of  conduct,  and  qualities  of  character  which  are  in- 
cident to  the  growth  of  such  appreciation  and  habits. 
This  represents  a  new  emphasis  in  the  total  process. 
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In  the  older  education  the  aim  was  to  impart  in- 
formation and  to  develop  intellectual  power.  That 
stage  has  been  succeeded  by  the  effort  to  develop 
qualities  of  character,  such  as  courage,  patience, 
generosity,  industry  and  reverence.  The  present 
formulation  of  the  aim  of  education  puts  the  stress 
upon  the  working  participation  of  the  child  in  a 
practical  effort  to  make  a  better  society  and  a 
happier  world.  This  large  undertaking  becomes 
concrete  and  definite  by  the  formulation  of  specific 
tasks  as  parts  or  phases  of  that  general  ideal. 

2.     The  Method. 

The  method  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  aim  just  indicated  is  largely  determined  by  the 
nature  of  that  aim.  Since  the  purpose  is  to  develop 
in  the  child  an  effective  interested  participation  in 
a  general,  social  enterprise,  the  method  belongs  to 
what  in  general  education  is  known  at  the  present 
time  as  the  "Project  Method."  Projects  may  be  of 
a  very  simple  or  of  a  very  complex  character;  but 
even  simple  projects,  such  as  carrying  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinners  to  the  poor,  or  working  out  the  drama- 
tization of  a  story,  may  fit  into  the  largest  and  most 
ideal  kind  of  a  project.  For  example,  it  is  the  work 
of  religion  to  cultivate  a  society  in  which  the  in- 
dividuals will  have  respect  and  sympathy  for  each 
other.  A  concrete  specific  project  within  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  child  which  yet  fits  into  this  most 
comprehensive  project  is  the  conduct  of  the  class 
itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  every  child  feel  at 
home  and  friendly  with  every  other  child  in  the 
group.  Often  the  relation  of  the  smaller  concrete 
project  to  the  larger  end  sought  will  only  be  clear 
to  the  teacher,  but  something  of  the  tendency  and 
implication  of  the  smaller  task  may  be  felt  at  an 
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early  age  by  the  child  and  later  more  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

The  method  aims  to  bring  out  the  religious  ideal- 
ism involved  in  all  the  useful  and  interesting  con- 
crete life  of  the  individual.  Some  forms  of  conduct 
and  certain  attitudes  are  constructive  and  lead  to 
co-operation  and  satisfaction  in  the  long  run.  Oth- 
ers, like  sensuality,  dishonesty,  and  animosity  cre- 
ate confusion,  and  defeat  any  project. 

3.     The  Material. 

The  plan  here  proposed  does  not  so  much  involve 
finding  new  material  for  religious  education  as  it 
does  for  employing  whatever  material  is  used  in 
such  a  way  as  to  call  out  the  highest  interest  in  the 
children  and  to  give  them  the  experience  of  partici- 
pating in  a  vital  enterprise  or  project.  The  great 
feature  of  this  conception  of  education  is  that  of 
motivation — that  is,  the  use  of  the  motives  or  in- 
terests which  are  already  available  in  the  child's 
experience  and  its  constant  development  through 
increasing  achievement  and  perspective. 

The  present  plan  is  to  use  such  material  as  is 
already  vitalized  by  the  interests  of  the  group  with 
which  the  child  is  identified.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated with  reference  to  the  subject  matter  to  be 
employed  from  Christmas  time  until  Easter.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  our  society  and  in  all  Christian 
communities,  this  period  is  especially  religious.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  celebration  of  certain  days 
and  certain  historic  events.  People  expect  during 
the  months  from  December  to  April  to  have  these 
matters  presented  in  the  Church  service  and  they 
are  thinking  of  them  in  ordinary  conversation  and 
individual  reflection.  Our  customs  make  it  easy 
and  natural  to  get  attention  for  these  things  in  this 
period  of  the  year.     In    other   words,    our  society 
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thinks  more  intensely  from  Christmas  to  Easter 
about  the  great  project  of  Christianity.  It  becomes 
easier,  therefore,  during  these  months  for  the 
school  to  relate  the  interest  of  children  to  the  his- 
tory, biography,  and  ceremonial  elements  of  practi- 
cal Christianity.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  use  here 
the  stories  and  history  of  the  special  projects  which 
are  embodied  in  the  larger  project  of  the  Christian 
enterprise.  This  will  be  illustrated  more  fully  be- 
low, in  the  statement  of  work  for  the  different 
grades. 

The  application  of  the  principle  to  other  periods 
of  the  year  may  also  aid  in  defining  more  clearly  and 
forcibly  what  this  project  is  and  the  materials 
which  are  natural  for  its  use.  From  Easter  to  June, 
and  from  the  first  of  October  to  Christmas  the 
school  does  not  have  such  an  easily  defined  proce- 
dure as  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  in  some  ways  more  interestingly  applicable 
in  these  months.  The  question  which  must  always 
be  asked  by  the  teacher  is  what  are  the  prevailing  in- 
terests of  our  society  in  the  different  seasons,  or 
months,  or  weeks,  and  what  projects  suitable  for 
use  in  the  religious  school  may  be  employed?  Thus, 
in  April  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  the  uses  of  the 
soil,  man's  alliance  with  nature  in  seeking  food, 
wealth  and  enjoyment  are  available.  Here  the  de- 
velopment of  scientific  agriculture,  transportation, 
the  use  of  tools,  and  various  methods  of  economic 
co-operation  may  be  used  for  some  classes.  In  Sep- 
tember, when  our  people  after  vacation  are  return- 
ing to  their  homes,  and  the  children  to  the  schools, 
the  interests  and  work  of  these  institutions  are 
suggestive.  In  October,  the  city  with  its  manifold 
enterprises;  in  November,  the  nation  at  Thanks- 
giving time,  and  in  early  December,  the  movements 
for  world  peace  and  welfare  may  be  employed. 
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This  plan  makes  its  possible  to  employ  in  refer- 
ence to  specific  and  inclusive  projects  a  variety  of 
helps  from  general  literature,  hand  work,  drama- 
tization, and  the  fine  arts. 

4.  The  Relation  of  the  School  to  the  Church. 

In  this  plan  not  only  will  the  whole  school  have 
the  same  general  interest  each  Sunday  through  all 
the  grades,  but  the  subjects  of  the  sermons  and  of 
the  services  of  the  Church  may  be  built  upon  the 
same  general  conception.  The  Church  is  already  en- 
deavoring to  present  religion  in  terms  of  practical 
social  ideals  in  relation  to  the  general  interests  of 
our  social  order.  It  seeks  to  enable  people  to  think 
as  unitedly  on  other  Sundays  of  the  year  as  they 
do  now  on  Christmas  and  Easter.  In  this  way  par- 
ents and  children  may  discover  that  the  Church 
and  the  School  are  not  fundamentally  different 
but  only  stages  of  the  effort  to  realize  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  in  all  of  our  life. 

5.  The  Specific  Subject  Matter  to  be  Used 
From  Christmas  to  Easter. 

The  Kindergarten — Here  the  activities  and  the 
stories  employed  will  be  those  already  established 
in  current  usage,  for  the  Kindergarten  from  its 
beginning  has  employed  essentially  the  project 
method  on  such  a  scale  and  manner  as  are  suited  to 
little  children. 

First  Grade — Stories  from  the  Life  of  Christ. 
Here  it  would  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  teacher  and 
in  so  far  as  possible  suggested  to  the  children,  that 
Jesus  was  interested  in  the  great  project  of  build- 
ing in  the  world  what  he  called  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  The  Church  buildings  of  the  community  and 
all  philanthropies  of  religious  work  are  attempts 
at  the  present  time  to  carry  on  His  work.    There- 
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fore,  it  is  possible,  in  some  degree,  to  work  from 
the  first  in  the  consciousness  that  these  projects 
of  our  time  relate  to  the  character,  teaching,  and 
work  of  the  Master  himself. 

Second  Grade — ^Continuation  of  Stories  from  the 
Life  of  Christ. 

Third  Grade — ^Old  Testament  Stories.  These  also 
embody  the  suggestions  of  a  new  and  better  society 
to  which  the  Jews  always  looked  forward.  They 
are  the  countrymen  and  people  of  Jesus.  There- 
fore, our  religious  ideals  are  to  be  found  in  their 
beginnings  among  these  people.  These  stories  may 
well  utilize  the  plan  of  our  former  course  of  study 
which  used  successively  the  stories  of  different 
stages  of  society,  hunting,  shepherd  life,  etc. 

Fourth  Grade — The  Friends  of  Jesus.  These 
friends  were  the  people  closely  associated  with  him 
to  help  him  teach  the  principles  of  his  new  society. 
They  founded  churches  and  in  many  ways  ex- 
tended acquaintance  with  his  plans  and  aided  in 
their  development. 

Fifth  Grade — Modern  Missionaries.  Simple 
stories  of  the  life  and  work  of  these  later  friends 
of  Jesus  serve  to  set  forth  very  vividly  the  task  of 
Christianity.  The  travels,  hardships,  heroism,  and 
successes  of  these  missionaries  are  among  the  most 
fascinating  and  effective  materials  for  the  kind  of 
religious  education  sought  by  this  plan. 

Sixth  Grade — The  Life  and  Words  of  Jesus.  Here 
it  should  be  possible  to  develop  a  more  adequate 
and  stirring  appreciation  of  what  Jesus  taught  and 
sought  to  do,  and  therefore  a  more  intimate  sense 
of  having  a  share  in  it. 

Seventh  Grade— The  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
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This  greatest  of  the  apostles  carried  out  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  other  one  man  of  the  early 
Church  the  practical  program  of  Christianity.  He 
states  many  of  his  problems  very  earnestly  and  re- 
veals his  eagerness  to  enlist  others  in  working  them 
out. 

Eighth  Grade— The  Heroes  of  the  Faith.  Here 
the  leaders  in  the  modern  period  who  have  carried 
Christian  ideals  into  social  reforms  of  various  kinds 
show  the  growing  and  deepening  of  the  task. 

Ninth  Grade— The  Story  of  Our  Bible.  Here  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  'build  around  the  prac- 
tical task  of  Jesus  the  most  vital  knowledge  of 
the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  different  kinds  of  writings  for  the  in- 
spiration and  guidance  of  those  who  co-operate  in 
the  Christian  ideal. 

Tenth  Grade — The  Life  of  Jesus.  This  should  be 
a  more  advanced  and  careful  study  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  but  still  in  the  same  spirit  of  a  practical  ap- 
preciation of  his  work. 

Eleventh  Grade — The  Church.  Here  the  work  of 
the  founders  of  the  great  Protestant  bodies,  their 
struggles,  and  their  influence  in  our  present  society 
are  studied. 

Twelfth  Grade — Other  Religions.  The  kinship 
of  Christianity  with  the  other  great  world  religions 
enlarges  the  view  of  the  human  problem  and  of  the 
inner  hunger  for  the  attainment  of  mastery  and 
peace. 

Adult  Classes — ^Special  classes  will  be  organized 
as  they  are  needed. 

One  is  studying  the  religious  problems  which 
young  people  in  college  most  often  face. 

Another  will  consider  the  questions  of  interna- 
tional relations  and  policies. 
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A  third  class  will  study  the  relation  of  literature 
and  religion. 

6.  The  following  books  give  a  good  statement 
of  the  Project  Method: 

C.  A.  McMurry — Teaching  by  the  Project  Method. 

F.  G.  Bonser — The  Elementary  School  Curri- 
culum. 

G.  A.  Coe — A  Social  Theory  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion. This  is  the  best  book  in  its  field  and  con- 
tains a  good  bibliography. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATON 

1.  Benj.  S.  Winchester. — Rel.  Ed.  and  Democra- 
cy, 1917.  Contains  suggested  plans  and  programs 
of  weekday  Religious  Education. 

2.  Sneath,  Hodges  &  Tweedy — Religious  Train- 
ing in  the  School  and  Home,  1917. 

Emphasizes  qualities  (virtues)  to  be  cultivated. 
Gives  extensive  reference  to  story  material. 

3.  Margaret  W.  Eggleston — Use  of  the  Story  in 
Rel.  Ed.  1920.  Gives  technique  of  story  telling.  Se- 
lected lists  of  stories. 

4.  Albert  Edward  Bailey — Art  Studies  in  the 
Life  of  Christ,  1917.  Good  selection  of  pictures, 
with  interpretative  questions  and  comments. 

5.  Samuel  Wells  Stagg  and  Mary  Boyd  Stagg. — 
Home  Lessons  in  Religion,  1922-1923. 

Volume  I  for  three-year  old.  Volume  II,  four  and 
five-year  old.  Good  Bibliographies.  Programs  for 
each  day. 

6.  Norman  Hutchins — Graded  Social  Service  for 
Sunday  School,  1914.  Gives  specific  programs  and 
activities. 

7.  J.  L.  Lobingier — ^World  Friendship  in  the 
Church  School,  1923.  Specific  directions  for  in- 
struction in  large  social  attitudes. 
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Another  Creed 


By  a  Student 

I  believe  in  Cities — 

Cities  where  arms  reach  out  and  hold  to  their 
hearts  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Cities  wherein  are  built  temples  to  Beauty  and 
Music,  to  Laughter  and  Silence. 

Cities  where  many  hundreds  are  lonely  and 
starved,  where  many  thousands  are  at  home  and 
joyous. 

Cities  where  sky  scrapers  are  the  prayers  of 
earnest  souls;  where  noise  is  the  chant  of  Life 
Victorious. 

I  believe  in  Books — 

Books  between  whose  covers  lie  all  the  Songs  and 
all  the  Sorrows  of  human  kind. 

Books  which  lead,  urge,  excite,  challenge,  allure 
and  compel. 

Books  wherein  Joy  and  Peace  await  every  quest- 
ing heart. 

I  believe  in  Churches^ — some  of  them. 

Churches  which  "seek  to  make  religion  as  intelli- 
gent as  science,  as  fascinating  as  art,  and  as  vital 
as  the  day's  work." 

Churches  where  timid,  fearful  souls  find  reassur- 
ance and  Peace,  where  sluggish  souls  are  challenged 
to  high  endeavors,  and  where  strong  and  beautiful 
souls  reconsecrate  themselves  to  the  tragic-glorious 
"business  of  hving." 

I  believe  in  Devils — many  of  them. 

Devils  who  grin  and  snicker  when  vision  cramped 
men  shout  themselves  hoarse  in  the  defense  of  long 
dead  theories  and  hopes,  while  their  enlightened, 
emancipated  brothers  smile  supercilliously,  but  re- 
main safely  silent. 
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Devils  who  make  it  possible  that  men  should  go  on 
not  caring  when  every  day  thousands  of  little  chil- 
dren who  have  never  known  joy,  die  hungry. 

Devils  who  laugh  when  Science,  the  potential 
Liberator  of  weary  Mankind  is  turned  to  the  making 
of  War.  When  Science  which  could  mean  for  all 
Life  more  Abundant  becomes  instead  the  instrument 
of  Death. 

I  believe  in  Dreams — 

Dreams  that  turn  greyness  and  drabness  into 
iridescent  loveliness. 

Dreams  whose  pure  white  flames  show  the  way 
to  the  land  where  all  men  are  joyous  and  free. 

Winged  Dreams  that  lift  high,   high  into   the 
farthest,  deepest  blue. 
I  believe  in  Jesus — 

Jesus  who  loved  little  children  and  spring  flowers. 
The  winsome,   wistful   Poet 
The  joyous  Dreamer  of  Dreams. 

Jesus  who  living  amidst  hatred  and  misunder- 
standing taught  tolerance  and  love. 

Jesus  who  understood  Life  and  believed  in  it, 
whose  vision  and  whose  joy  were  very  simple  and 
very  great. 

Jesus  who  flung  himself  with  glad  abandon  into 
the  Cause  which  was  his  heart. 

I  believe  in  Great  Men — 

Beautiful  souls,  poets,  philosophers,  who  with 
some  insight  and  understanding,  with  glad  courage 
and  vivid  belief  in  life,  have  willed  to  live  and  if 
need  be  die  in  the  shadows  of  Valhalla,  fighting  with 
and  for  the  Gods. 

I  believe  in  OLif e — 

Life  which  stabs  and  disappoints,  but  which  is 
good. 
Life  which  has  far  horizons  and  glorious  heights. 
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Life  which  offers  to  all  the  joy  of  love  and  the 
blessed  privilege  of  loving  much. 

Life  which  is  a  gaily  serious,  a  gloriously  exciting 
adventure. 


Two  Books 

By  Sherman  Hill 

About  ten  years  ago  I  came  across  a  volume  of 
Brierly.  Forthwith,  I  bought  every  one  of  his  books. 
I  have  all  of  them  and  turn  to  them  often.  Brierly 
was,  and  in  many  ways  is,  the  best  in  his  line.  Well, 
Dean  Inge  is  the  best  contemporary  interpreter  of 
things  religious.  He  is  the  Dean  Swift  of  the  long 
ago  and  the  Brierly  of  more  recent  times.  He  is  the 
one  outstanding  focal  and  radiant  person  of  our 
time.  Perhaps  no  man  is  as  responsive  to  all  the 
complex  and  manifold  tendencies  as  the  Dean.  Nor 
is  any  one  voicing  them  as  he  is.  His  latest  book: 
Outspoken  Essays  is  especially  suggestive  and  won- 
derfully brilliant.  It  is  unusally  significant,  being 
his  confession  of  faith  written  because  so  many  in- 
sisted on  his  telling  what  he  believes  and  why. 
Whenever  the  occasion  demands  providence  sends 
just  such  a  man:  a  Moses,  an  Abraham,  a  Washing- 
ton, a  Lincoln,  a  Paul.  Our  time  has  such  men  as 
all  future  time  will  have. 

A  Faith  That  Enquires,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  is 
another  timely  book  of  recent  years.  The  observ- 
ing man  notes  an  increasing  number  of  men  whose 
interest  in  religion  is  sincere,  and  that  their  number 
is  increasing  rapidly.  But  they  cannot  accept  the 
ordinary  teaching.  This  book  demonstrates  to  these 
men  that  they  need  not  accept  such  teaching  and 
yet  may  be  thoroughly  Christian.  It  assumes  that 
Christianity,  like  Science  and  Philosophy  can  be 
subjected  to  the  severest  intellectual  processes  and 
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yet  make  out  a  perfect  case.  Let  a  man  approach 
religion  by  way  of  pure  reason  and  not  only  will  his 
reason  be  fully  satisfied  but  he  will  find  religion  will 
not  suffer. 


Congress  of  Disciples 

The  congress  of  Disciples  is  to  be  held  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  from  April  28  to  May  1.  Beginning  with 
the  presidential  message  by  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Willett, 
there  will  follow  addresses  by  Prof.  George  E.  Moore 
of  Eureka  College;  ex-Justice  of  the  supreme  court 
John  H.  Clarke,  who  will  speak  on  "The  Church  and 
World  Peace;"  Governor  Fields,  of  Kentucky, 
whose  subject  is  "The  Spirit  of  Christ  in  Govern- 
ment"; General  Counsel  E.  S.  Jouett,  of  Louisville, 
on  "The  Spirit  of  Christ  in  Business ;"  Secretary  L 
J.  Cahill,  of  Cleveland,  on  "The  Missionary  Task  of 
the  Church;"  Prof.  Herbert  Martin,  of  Des  Moines, 
on  "The  Church  and  Our  Intellectual  World ;"  Mrs. 
Luella  St.  Clair  Moss,  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  on  "Women 
in  the  Church  and  in  Our  World ;"  Prof.  W.  C.  Bower, 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  "The  Church  and  the  Family ;" 
WiUiam  P.  Hapgood,  of  Indianapolis,  on  "Organizing 
for  Industrial  Democracy"  and  "Applying  Democracy 
to  Industry";  Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  "Civilization  and  the  Races"  and  "Recent 
Developments  in  American  Race  Relationships;" 
Kirby  Page,  of  New  York,  on  "What  Shall  the 
Church  Do  About  War?"  and  a  series  of  four  ad- 
dresses by  Sherwood  Eddy.  The  program  for  one 
afternoon  and  evening  will  be  in  charge  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Unity, 
under  the  direction  of  its  president,  Dr.  Peter 
Ainslie. 
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Secretary's  Notes 

Practically  all  members  of  the  Institute  owe  their 
annual  dues.  Please  send  those  three  "iron  men" 
double  quick  to  relieve  acute  distress  at  the  front. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  expressions  of  ap- 
proval for  the  new  and  enlarged  form  of  the  Scroll. 
Have  you  noticed  that  this  is  the  twentieth  volume  ? 
We  are  accumulating  some  history.  The  Scroll  is 
the  only  definitely  liberal  organ  left  in  the  fold 
of  the  Brotherhood. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
will  be  held  in  the  University  Church,  Chicago, 
July  22-24,  1924.  It  is  not  too  early  to  be  making 
plans  to  attend  and  to  read  a  paper. 

One  good  kind  of  contribution  to  the  annual  pro- 
gram is  to  write  a  paper  on  some  vital  book  you 
have  been  reading  through  the  year.  Ministers  and 
professors  have  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  reading 
of  books  more  than  most  persons,  for  they  can  use 
them  in  sermons,  lectures,  papers  and  the  like,  more 
than  once. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Garrison  expect  to  arrive  in  New 
York  April  4,  after  an  interesting  winter  in  Rome. 
Mrs.  Garrison  has  been  ill  but  at  last  report  had 
quite  recovered. 

The  Secretary  was  in  Des  Moines  the  day  word 
came  of  the  death  of  Professor  F.  0.  Norton.  It  was 
a  great  surprise  and  shock  to  his  many  friends  there. 
Dean  Norton  was  one  of  our  very  best  scholars.  He 
had  a  keen,  tenacious  mind  and  knew  his  field  of 
New  Testament  Greek  with  exceptional  thorough- 
ness. He  was  fifty-six  years  of  age  and  had  very 
naturally  expected  many  years  of  active,  productive 
work.  During  his  long  service  of  instruction  and 
administration  at  Drake  he  had  impressed  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  students  who  cherish  his  memoiy 
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with  gratitude  and  love.  The  members  of  the  In- 
stitute will  extend  very  deep  and  genuine  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Norton  and  the  two  children. 

From  "Progress,"  the  parish  paper  of  John  Ray 
Ewers,  of  Pittsburgh,  we  clip  the  following:  "The 
pastor  has  had  a  letter  from  an  influential  pastor  in 
another  state  who  informs  him  that  his  church  has 
become  frankly  Open-Membership  and  that  success 
is  crowning  the  effort. 

Within  the  present  week  Mr.  Ewers  had  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  leading  churches  which  is  looking 
for  a  new  pastor.  Here  is  a  direct  quotation  from 
the  letter: — "The  church  has  a  remarkably  fine 
group  of  very  progressive  men  and  women  in  its 
membership  and  in  its  constituency  outside  the 
membership.  The  elders  feel  they  cannot  afford  to 
run  any  risk  of  getting  a  man  of  narrow  mould. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  upon  Open-Membership  the 
vote  would  be  forty  to  one  in  favor  of  Open-Member- 
ship." ' 

This  church  pays  its  pastor  and  secretary  more 
than  we  do.  Thus  the  straws  show  the  way  of  the 
wind. 

We  also  hear  suggestions  that  pastors  are  taking 
unimmersed  people  into  their  churches  and  saying 
nothing  about  it — or  very  little ! ! !" 

When  Dr.  Peter  Ainslie,  of  Baltimore,  was  asked 
by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Leinbach  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
whether  he  would  be  received  into  a  congregation 
of  the  Disciples  without  immersion,  The  Christian 
Century  says :  "Dr.  Ainslie  passed  Dr.  Leinbach's  in- 
quiry to  three  prominent  Disciples  pastors,  whose 
replies  are  as  instructive  as  they  are  heartening.  Dr. 
Finis  Idleman  of  New  York  says :  'I  am  happy  to  say 
that  Central  Church  of  Disciples  would  receive  him 
by  letter.'  While  practicing  immersion  only,  in  the 
administration  of  baptism,  he  says  *we  do  not  sit  in 
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The  Disciples  of  Christ 

By  E.  S.  Ames 

Who  are  the  Disciples  of  Christ?  What  is  their 
history  ?  What  do  they  believe  ?  What  is  their  re- 
lation to  other  religious  bodies  ?  How  do  they  stand 
with  reference  to  modern  religious  thought?  Are 
they  growing  or  waning?  Have  they  virility  and 
adaptability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  social 
order?  These  are  searching  questions  which  may 
properly  be  asked  of  any  religious  movement  botk 
by  its  members  and  by  those  to  whom  its  claims 
are  presented.  They  are  also  questions  which  should 
be  asked  again  and  again  as  history  unfolds,  and 
they  are  certain  to  be  answered  with  varying  em- 
phasis and  perspective.  The  answers  here  given  are 
by  a  life-long  adherent  of  this  faith,  who  with  many 
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opportunities  to  know  intimately  its  history,  and  the 
perversions  and  accidents  of  its  development,  con- 
tinues sympathetic  with  its  deeper  spirit  and  its 
present  constructive  tendencies. 

A  Century  af  Growth 

In  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  have  become  numerically  the  fifth  protestant 
body  in  America.  They  constitute  the  largest  de- 
nomination born  on  this  continent.  Scores  of  older 
bodies  have  been  outstripped  by  them.  The  gather- 
ing of  more  than  a  million  communicants  into  ten 
thousand  churches  is  a  sociological  fact,  at  least 
sufi'icient  to  arrest  attention.  This  latest  great  flow- 
ering of  the  protestant  spirit  carries  with  it  all  the 
agencies  of  a  powerful  religious  enterprise,  colleges, 
publication  societies,  missionary  organizations,  and 
massive  conventions.  With  its  greatest  strength 
spreading  west  and  southwest  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Ohio  its  membership  has  been  of  the 
typical  American,  middle-class  stock.  President 
James  A.  Garfield  was  a  Disciple  minister  of  the 
Western  Reserve. 

Sought  Christian  Union 

Thomas  Campbell,  and  his  son,  Alexander,  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Presbyterians 
by  inheritance,  having  come  to  this  country  to  enjoy 
a  freer  religious  atmosphere,  published  in  1809,  an 
appeal  to  men  of  all  religious  beliefs  to  give  up  sec- 
tarian creeds  and  parties,  and  to  find  a  basis  of 
union  upon  the  New  Testament  alone.  There  was 
an  immediate  response  and  those  who  came  together 
undertook  to  guide  themselves  by  the  Scriptures 
without  subscribing  to  any  creed  or  submitting  to 
any  ecclesiasticism.  The  two  great  uncontroverted 
principles   of   their   association   were   faith   in   the 
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teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  effort  to  conform  their 
lives  to  that  teaching.  That  faith  they  understood 
in  a  very  practical  and  personal  sense.  They  re- 
nounced all  speculative,  theological  dogmas  as  tests 
of  fellowship,  while  allowing  the  individual  the  freest 
range  of  "opinion."  The  only  confession  required  of 
new  converts  was  that  of  faith  in  the  character  and 
teaching  of  Jesus.  The  test  question  for  those  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  church  was  this:  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God?  That  is,  in 
effect,  do  you  believe  in  Jesus  and  in  his  way  of 
life,  and  do  you  earnestly  desire  to  follow  him  ?  Ac- 
ceptance of  this  faith  carried  with  it  by  implication 
the  serious  effort  to  live  consistently  in  the  light  of  it. 

The  Practice  of  Baptism 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  birth  of  a  child  to  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  this  movement  for  Christian  Union 
might  have  developed  upon  these  two  principles  of 
faith  and  repentance.  But  when  his  first  child  was 
born,  Mr,  Campbell  was  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  infant  baptism.  His  study  of  the  New  Testament 
not  only  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  infant  bap- 
tism was  not  required,  but  carried  him  to  the  con- 
viction that  adult  believers  should  be  immersed.  The 
adoption  of  that  view  and  practice  alienated  some 
who  had  cooperated  in  the  movement,  and  led  those 
who  remained  into  closer  affiliation  with  Baptist 
churches. 

Separation  from  Baptists 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Disciples  were  not  entirely  acceptable  to 
orthodox  Baptists.  Alexander  Campbell  preached  a 
sermon  on  'The  Law,"  in  which  he  made  it  clear  that 
he  and  his  associates  did  not  accept  the  authority  of 
the  Mosaic  Law  as  binding  upon  Christians.  Not 
in  the  Old  Testament  but  in  the  New  Testament  is 
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to  be  found  the  ideals  and  directions  for  the  Chris- 
tian life.  The  Campbells  rejected  the  Calvinistic 
theology  which  formed  the  historic  background  of 
the  Baptist  Churches,  and  they  were  convinced  that 
the  Christian  Sunday  should  not  be  identified  with 
the  Old  Testament  "Sabbath."  The  Disciples  have 
never  favored  a  blue-law  Sabbath,  but  have  held 
much  freer  and  more  practical  conceptions  of  the 
proper  observance  of  the  day. 

Within  twenty-five  years  of  its  beginning,  then, 
this  effort  toward  the  union  of  differing  religious 
sects  found  itself  rapidly  becoming  a  distinct  body, 
and  in  reality  adding  another  party  to  Protestantism 
instead  of  diminishing  divisions.  But  while  this  turn 
of  events  was  disappointing,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
temporary  condition.  With  increasing  numbers  and 
more  agencies  for  proclaiming  their  ideal  of  a  united 
church  the  hope  grew  that  their  testimony  would 
gain  a  wider  acceptance  and  their  non-sectarian 
spirit  be  amply  vindicated. 

Philosophical  Background 

There  were  good  reasons  why  the  leaders  felt 
great  confidence  in  their  enterprise.  One  was  that 
they  were  supported  by  the  most  widely  known  and 
influential  religious  philosophy  of  that  day,  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  great  Englishman,  John  Locke.  His 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  and  his  Reason- 
ableness of  Christianity  were  almost  as  familiar  as 
the  Bible  itself  to  the  Campbells  and  to  their  fellow 
ministers.  This  common  sense  philosophy  made  a 
wide  and  impressive  appeal.  It  was  the  philosophy 
most  generally  taught  in  American  colleges  and  most 
widely  read  by  thoughtful  men.  It  was  a  vital  pro- 
test against  all  scholastic  and  speculative  systems 
of  theology  and  philosophy.  Locke  believed  in  the 
"dry  light  of  reason"  and  was  wary  of  emotionalism. 
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He  was  the  exponent  of  tolerance  and  an  advocate 
of  practical  religion  and  morality.  He  held  that  the 
truths  of  revelation  must  justify  themselvesi  to 
reason  and  experience,  and  that  external  authority 
and  dogmatism  are  indefensible.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  proper  guide  for  Christians  and  the  "es- 
sentials" of  its  teaching  are  few  and  simple.  The 
one  truth  of  central  importance  is  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  and  the  sufficient  evidence  of  a  saving  faith 
is  assent  to  this  proposition. 

The  Model  of  the  Church 

It  was  assumed  by  the  Disciples  that  the  New 
Testament  furnished  directions  and  a  model  for  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  the  church  in  all  ages. 
The  church  was  primarily  a  company  of  Christians 
meeting  together  for  counsel  and  comfort  and  to 
witness  their  faith  to  the  world.  Each  congregation 
was  independent  and  not  subject  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  They  might  associate  themselves 
together  in  the  performance  of  charity  or  the  sup- 
port of  missionaries  and  they  would  exercise  hospi- 
tality toward  individuals.  They  had  elders  who 
looked  after  spiritual  matters  and  deacons  who  ad- 
ministered finances.  The  services  were  simple  and 
informal,  consisting  of  songs,  prayers,  instruction 
and  exhortation. 

Laymen  as  Ministers 

Any  member  of  the  church  might  adminitser  the 
ordinances  and  preside  over  services  of  worship. 
Women  had  the  same  privileges  as  men.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  have  ordained  officers  although 
this  was  not  uncommon.  The  Disciples  have  there- 
fore been  extremely  democratic  and  have  held  or- 
ganizations and  officials  lightly.  They  have  sought 
to  allow  no  influence  to  intervene  between  the  indi- 
vidual believer  and  Christ. 
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The  Use  of  Many  Names 

It  was  deemed  appropriate  that  the  church  should 
employ  any  of  the  several  names  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Hence  congregations  have  been  known  as 
Churches  of  Christ,  Christian  Churches,  and 
Churches  of  God.  Individual  Christians  have  been 
designated  as  Disciples  of  Christ,  Christians,  Breth- 
ren, Saints  and  Believers.  The  Campbells  preferred 
the  name  Disciples  of  Christ  and  this  is  the  name  un- 
der which  the  annual  Year-Book  is  now  published, 
and  by  which  the  denomination  is  known  in  the  re- 
ligious census  and  in  joint  associations  with  other 
bodies.  It  was  held  to  be  particularly  unscriptural 
and  divisive  to  use  the  name  of  any  human  leader. 
Therefore  the  name  "Campbellite"  has  been  avoided 
and  condemned. 

Bondage  to  the  Letter 

In  the  effort  to  follow  the  protestant  motto: 
"Where  the  Scriptures  speak,  we  speak;  and  where 
the  Scriptures  are  silent,  we  are  silent,"  some  ex- 
treme developments  arose.  The  New  Testament  does 
not  record  the  use  of  musical  instruments  in  religious 
services.  Therefore  some  felt  that  none  should  ever 
be  used.  Because  apostolic  ministers  were  not  paid 
regular  salaries,  modern  ministers  should  not  be 
employed  on  a  stated  stipend.  Some  held  that  since 
there  were  no  organized  missionary  societies  in  the 
early  church  there  should  be  none  now. 

Freedom  of  the  Spirit 

But  the  great  majority  of  Disciples  have  not 
yielded  to  this  legalism  and  have  asserted  their  right 
to  employ  methods  and  means  which  were  practically 
useful  and  effective  in  religious  work.  They  have 
defended  the  use  of  "consecrated  common-sense"  and 
have  adopted  plans  and  agencies  which  carry  them 
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beyond  any  apostolic  precedent.  A  very  wide  lati- 
tude has  obtained  in  respect  to  theological  opinions, 
forms  of  worship,  church  architecture,  methods  of 
religious  education  and  cooperation  between  con- 
gregations and  with  other  denominations. 

Open  Communion 

The  weekly  observance  of  the  Communion  has 
been  a  notable  characteristic  from  the  first.  It  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  simple  memorial,  after  the 
teaching  of  Zwingli.  No  doctrine  of  transsubstantia- 
tion  or  of  consubstantiation  has  been  fostered.  The 
natural  elements  of  the  bread  and  wine  have  been 
used  in  a  kind  of  dramatization  of  the  Last  Supper  as 
a  means  of  quickening  appreciation  of  the  personal- 
ity and  spirit  of  Christ.  Close  communion  has  never 
been  practiced  and  therefore  no  restrictions  have 
been  put  upon  the  participation  of  any  one  who 
wished  to  share  in  it  whether  or  not  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  local  church.  In  many  churches,  where 
there  was  no  regular  pastor,  the  Communion  has 
been  observed  and  has  served  to  hold  members  to- 
gether and  to  promote  vital  religious  experience. 
But  its  observance  has  never  been  mandatory. 

Doctrinal  Liberty 

When  Alexander  Campbell  was  asked  who  is  a 
Christian,  he  replied:  "Every  one  that  believes  in 
his  heart  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God ;  repents  of  his  sins,  and  obeys  him  in  all 
things  according  to  his  measure  of  knowledge  of 
his  will."  This  belief  was  understood  in  a  practical 
sense  and  did  not  involve  any  theological  dogma  of 
divinity  or  of  the  trinity.  It  was  recognized  that 
individuals  would  have  different  opinions  on  these 
matters,  according  to  their  education  and  mental 
development.     The  New  Testament  accepts  "babes 
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in  Christ"  as  well  as  mature  Christians  but  regards 
them  all  as  Christians. 

Neither  Trinitarians  nor  Unitarians 

Significant  evidence  of  the  breadth  of  fellowship 
which  has  prevailed  from  the  first  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  candidates  have  never  been  required  to 
accept  any  of  the  traditional  theories  of  the  person 
of  Christ.  Ministers  have  never  insisted  on  going 
back  of  the  plain  confession  of  faith  in  Christ,  to 
ascertain  the  orthodoxy  of  prospective  members  ac- 
cording to  any  creedal  standards.  The  New  Testa- 
ment knows  nothing  of  such  controversies  and  the 
modern  church  need  not  trouble  about  them.  Mr. 
Campbell  went  so  far  as  to  rewrite  the  trinitarian 
hymns  for  the  hymnbook  which  he  published  and 
omitted  all  trinitarian  formulas.  On  this  principle 
the  well  known  "Doxology"  was  not  used;  and  in- 
stead of  the  line  in  another  hymn,  "God  in  three 
persons,  blessed  trinity,"  there  was  substituted, 
"God  over  all  and  blest  eternally."  This  did  not 
mean  that  he  was  inclined  toward  Unitarianism, 
but  that  he  endeavored  to  discard  the  whole  contro- 
versy as  outworn  and  meaningless. 

Progressive  Revelation 

While  the  Bible  was  regarded  as  containing  the 
revelation  of  the  divine  v^ill  it  was  not  thought  of  as 
equally  inspired  in  all  its  parts  nor  as  uniformly 
valuable  for  direction  in  the  Christian  life.  The 
Patriarchal  Age  was  succeeded  by  the  Mosiac  Age 
and  the  Law  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  Apostolic 
Age  encountered  new  problems  and  dealt  with  them 
in  the  spirit,  rather  than  by  the  letter,  of  Scripture. 
In  like  manner,  the  Church  in  every  following  age 
has  been  called  upon  to  exercise  its  judgment  and 
has  had  the  guidance  of  inspired  though  not  in- 
fallible leaders.     Christ  committed  his  cause  to  his 
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followers  and  trusted  them  to  fulfill  his  spirit.  He 
had  faith  that  they  would  find  the  truth  as  new 
needs  arose  and  that  the  truth  would  make  them 
free  and  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  day.  The 
conviction  was  cherished  that  new  light  would  come 
to  the  thoughtful  and  earnest  souls  who  sought  it. 
He  did  not  endeavor  to  limit  them  by  any  written 
word,  nor  did  he  intimate  that  inspiration  would 
cease  with  the  Apostles. 

Nature  of  the  Church 

The  Church  was  just  the  body  of  believers,  each 
one  of  whom  had  the  privilege  and  duty  of  facing 
the  events  and  facts  of  life  directly  for  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  his  own  conscience  and  in  due  regard 
for  the  wisdom  and  conviction  of  his  fellow  members 
and  the  experience  of  the  past.  Instead  of  an  au- 
thoritative ecclesiasticism  the  Church  was  rather 
"a  deliberative  assembly"  whose  common  will  was 
worthy  of  consideration  and  respect  but  not  of  slav- 
ish acceptance.  It  afforded  a  "social  mind"  and  a 
wholesome  control  for  the  individual  but  should  not 
obstruct  the  right  of  free  thought  and  further  de- 
velopment. 

Protestantism  Transcended 

The  Disciples  thought  of  themselves  as  having 
gone  beyond  Protestantism  in  several  respects.  They 
regarded  the  various  denominations  as  attempts  to 
get  away  from  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  direction  of  a  simpler  and  fuller  ac- 
ceptance of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  but  there  was 
still  necessary  the  complete  abandonment  of  human 
creeds  and  all  systems  of  theology  as  conditions  of 
church  fellowship.  Instead  of  a  reformation  of 
Roman  CathoHcism  there  was  needed  a  "restoration" 
of  primitive  Christianity.    This  restoration  involved 
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the  exaltation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  rather  than  a 
set  of  rules  and  forms.  All  external  authority  was 
rejected.  No  power  ■  of  clergy,  or  of  councils,  of 
bishops  or  of  secretaries,  should  rule  over  the  con- 
science of  the  individual  or  of  the  local  church.  Spe- 
cific doctrines  were  discarded.  The  notion  of  the 
original,  total,  hereditary  depravity  of  human  nature 
was  given  up,  and  with  it  went  the  traditional  con- 
ceptions of  election  and  miraculous  salvation  by 
grace.  Conversion  in  churches  of  Disciples  has  not 
been  taught  as  a  passive  work  of  supernatural  pow- 
ers, but  as  an  act  of  choice  and  self  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  believer.  The  individual  was  urged 
to  examine  the  evidence  and  to  make  a  rational  de- 
cision calmly  and  deliberately. 

A  Non-mystical  Faith 

The  doctrine  of  the  "inner  light"  has  not  been 
attractive  to  the  followers  of  John  Locke  and  Alex- 
ander Campbell.  Emotionalism,  as  a  test  of  conver- 
sion was  never  encouraged.  Visions,  dreams,  sub- 
jective feelings  have  always  been  discounted,  while 
sane  interpretations  of  the  express  claims  of  New 
Testament  Christianity  have  been  emphasized.  In- 
fants and  little  children  have  not  been  considered 
"lost"  or  in  danger  of  damnation.  Only  with  the  at- 
tainment of  years  of  accountability  is  a  religious, 
or  an  irreligious  life  possible,  and  then  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  voluntary  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ.  Religious  obligations  are  therefore 
within  the  realm  of  rational  decision  and  are  ac- 
cessible to  the  enlightened  and  educated  will.  Chris- 
tian character  is  evidenced  by  good  works  and 
Christ-like  aspirations.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are 
obvious  and  are  the  marks  of  "salvation."  The  truth 
can  be  known  and  the  truth  makes  free.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  blind  faith  or  of  subjective  intuition  or 
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of  mere  pious  feeling.  This  often  led  to  the  charge 
that  the  Disciples  cultivated  a  "head  religion"  and 
did  not  believe  in  a  "change  of  heart,"  that  is,  a 
mysterious  or  miraculous  change  of  heart.  Their 
preaching  tended  to  be  didactic  and  expository  rather 
than  emotional.  Many  individuals  who  could  not  ob- 
tain the  traditional  "experience"  of  religion  enthusi- 
astically responded  to  their  presentation  of  this 
practical,  common  sense,  and  reasonable  religion. 

Preparation  for  Modern  Thought 

These  and  similar  tendencies  have  made  it  easier 
for  the  educated  ministers  of  the  Disciples  to  accept 
the  tv/o  great  characteristics  of  modern  Christianity 
— historical  criticism  and  the  scientific  method. 
Alexander  Campbell  anticipated  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  present  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  held  that  the  Bible  must  be  studied  as  any  other 
book  and  that  the  canons  of  literary  interpretation 
are  as  necessary  here  as  in  any  other  historical  doc- 
um.ents.  In  order  to  understand  any  biblical  book 
we  must  find  out  its  purpose,  the  circumstances  of 
its  production,  its  authorship,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  its  style.  Inspiration  does  not  eliminate  the  hu- 
man factors  nor  escape  the  characteristics  and  train- 
ing of  individual  authors.  The  understanding  of 
these  is  fundamentally  important  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  messages  of  the  various  writings. 

The  empirical  philosophy  of  John  Locke  makes  a 
good  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  the  scientific  spirit. 
He  believed  thoroughly  in  having  evidence  for  what 
one  believed.  He  was  ready  to  be  convinced  about 
matters  of  revelation  when  they  could  also  bring 
credentials  for  the  reason.  He  said  explicitly  that 
we  must  indeed  accept  the  teaching  of  revelation 
but  that  we  must  first  determine  in  a  reasonable 
vvay  that  it  is  the  teaching  of  revelation. 
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Restatement  of  the  Problem 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  attempt  was  made  to 
find  a  basis  of  Christian  Union  by  discovering  the 
essentials  of  religion  in  the  New  Testament  teach- 
ing, especially  with  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  this  hun- 
dred years  much  progress  has  been  made  in  under- 
standing New  Testament  Christianity.  Better 
Greek  texts  are  available;  more  is  known  of  the 
social  conditions  and  the  various  influences  which 
surrounded  the  early  Church ;  there  has  been  a 
notable  broadening  of  vision  among  religious  lead- 
ers; and  there  has  been  a  new  appraisal  of  Chris- 
tian conduct  in  the  light  of  a  new  social  conscience. 
The  conception  of  what  constitutes  a  Christian  is 
no  longer  merely  a  question  of  biblical  texts  or  of 
theological  dogmas  or  of  ceremonial  practices.  It 
is  primarily  a  question  of  spirit  and  attitude  and 
of  practical  good  works.  The  trend  of  thought  and 
feeling  is  in  this  direction  in  all  religious  bodies. 
The  eld  denominational  differences  are  not  empha- 
sized and  the  bitter  prejudices  have  already  disap- 
peared. A  person  who  is  a  mem.ber  of  any  one  de- 
nomination may  now  become  a  member  of  any  other 
denomination  if  he  selects  the  more  liberal  local 
churches.  The  qualities  and  characteristics  which 
are  thus  recognized  by  all  Christian  bodies  are  the 
working  essentials  of  religion  in  our  time 

A  New  Basis  of  Distinction 

In  the  traditional  system  a  denomination  claimed 
distinction  on  the  ground  of  the  particular  doc- 
trines which  it  taught  or  of  the  practices  which  it 
observed.  One  held  to  the  doctrine  of  "election," 
or  of  "free  grace,"  to  the  practice  of  immersion  and 
close  communion,  as  essentials  or  non-essentials,  to 
episcopacy  or  congregationahsm.     If  a  denomina- 
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tion  were  challenged  by  scholarship  or  by  changing 
customs  to  give  up  its  "pecuHarities,"  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  denomination  seemed  to  be  at  stake, 
and  therefore  no  such  surrender  could  be  made. 
But  a  new  test  of  the  value  and  soundness  of  a  de- 
nomination or  of  a  local  church  is  emerging.  It 
has  its  right  to  exist,  not  on  the  ground  of  any 
exclusive  possession  of  a  "key  to  the  Scriptures," 
or  of  a  "plan  of  salvation,"  or  of  any  special  revela- 
tion. Its  legitimate  claims  reside  in  its  power  to 
teach  and  to  advance  vital  religion  in  the  lives  of 
individuals  and  in  the  life  of  the  community. 
Churches  are  in  this  respect  like  colleges.  They 
must  more  and  more  make  their  appeal  through 
their  efficiency  in  accomplishing  the  proper  ends 
of  such  institutions.  They  cannot  safely  rely  upon 
any  extraneous  or  accidental  conditions  such  as 
age,  prestige,  wealth,  numbers,  or  traditions  of 
greatness.  Churches  are  not  wholly  right  nor 
wholly  wrong  with  the  sharp  cleavage  of  the  old 
formal  judgments.  They  are  just  better  and  worse, 
like  all  other  social  institutions — like  shops,  corpo- 
rations, clubs,  political  parties,  cities,  and  news- 
papers. It  is  a  worthy  ambition  on  the  part  of  any 
denomination  or  local  church  to  wish  to  excel  in 
the  advocacy  and  practice  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
The  w^ay  to  such  excellence  is  through  knowledge, 
earnest  experimentation,  unselfish  good  will,  and 
the  cultivation  of  social  and  aesthetic  idealism. 

The  End  of  Denominationalism 

This  tendency  in  all  the  churches  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  best  possible  understanding  of  re- 
ligion and  to  the  finest  cultivation  of  it  is  already 
removing  the  exclusive  and  divisive  elements  of 
historic  sectarianism.  So  soon  as  religious  bodies 
drop  the  holier-than-thou  air  and  are  willing  to  co- 
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operate  with  one  another  for  the  common  cause  of 
helping  humanity  the  sectarian  spirit  dies.  But 
local  churches  and  national  brotherhoods  should 
still  strive  to  attain  the  greatest  possible  fullness 
of  life  and  richness  of  spirit.  The  great  commun- 
ions represent  social  loyalties  and  forms  of  relig- 
ious experience  in  which  many  of  their  communi- 
cants feel  at  home  more  than  they  could  in  any 
other  association.  So  long  as  this  loyalty  does  not 
mean  bondage  or  phariseeism  it  is  not  to  be  identi- 
fied with  sectarianism  and  may  provide  that  vari- 
ety and  flexibility  in  Christendom  which  afford  free 
play  and  legitimate  satisfaction  to  different  tem- 
peram.ents  and  tastes.  But  it  is  also  becoming  com- 
mon for  local  churches  to  allow  sufficient  lattitude 
in  beliefs  and  forms  so  that  individuals  from  a 
score  of  protestant  denominations  work  happily  to- 
gether in  a  single  congregation.  The  accessibility 
of  a  church,  its  hospitality,  intellectual  congeniality, 
social  life,  and  other  humanly  attractive  features 
are  often  more  decisive  in  its  success  than  are  its 
denominational  affiliations. 

The  Church  of  the  Future 

It  is  an  interesting  inquiry  as  to  what  type  of 
church  is  most  likely  to  meet  in  largest  measure  the 
needs  of  the  coming  days.  At  present  the  Com- 
munity Church  is  becoming  popular.  The  name, 
however,  furnishes  little  information  concerning  its 
nature.  Churches  of  widely  diverse  character  have 
seized  upon  this  designation.  Very  few  congrega- 
tions have  been  organized  as  community  churches. 
They  became  such  largely  by  adopting  the  name, 
and  have  not  as  yet  worked  out  any  generally  ac- 
cepted program  or  method.  The  so-called  "liberal" 
churches,  "peoples"  churches,  and  "independent" 
churches  have  sometimes  attained  local  and  tempo- 
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rary  strength  but  they  seldom  reach  large  numbers 
or  long  life.  There  are  reasons  why  the  churches 
which  promise  most  for  the  future  are  the  more 
radically  progressive  congregations  of  Protestant- 
ism. They  have  the  stability  of  the  larger  group 
to  sustain  them.  They  cherish  the  vital  things 
from  the  past  and  they  are  also  inquiring  and  mo- 
bile enough  to  discover  and  appropriate  new  ideas 
and  to  venture  upon  new  roads. 

Are  Disciples  Still  Pioneers? 

Whether  the  Disciples  are  fitted  to  make  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  new  day  in  religion  de- 
pends very  much  upon  their  temper  and  spirit. 
They  arose  with  the  pioneers  of  the  west  and  dis- 
played resourcefulness,  energy,  and  adaptability. 
They  went  into  new  settlements  and  organized 
churches  in  school  houses,  court  houses,  in  homes, 
in  shops  and  in  the  open.  Their  preachers  were 
often  also  farmers,  teachers,  or  business  men,  for 
they  made  no  real  distinction  between  ministers 
and  laymen.  They  had  missionary  zeal  and  thrust 
their  lines  out  along  the  whole  frontier,  west, 
northwest  and  southwest.  They  have  been  evan- 
gelists and  builders,  journalists  and  writers  of 
tracts. 

A  new  kind  of  pioneering  is  needed  today.  The 
cities  are  now  the  great  outposts  of  developing 
American  life.  The  farmers  and  the  immigrants 
in  vast  numbers  have  moved  into  the  centers  domi- 
nated by  the  factory  and  the  tides  of  commerce. 
Families  live  in  apartments,  tenements  and  hotels 
and  they  live  a  very  different  life  from  that  which 
they  lived  on  the  farm  or  in  the  small  town. 

They  have  better  schools,  more  diversion,  and 
far  more  specialization  of  interests.  They  are  more 
class  conscious.     Their  older  cultural  inspirations 
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and  restraints  have  been  lessened  and  they  are 
scarcely  susceptible  to  the  traditional  appeals  of 
religion.  Evidently  the  interpreters  of  religion 
must  understand  these  conditions  and  plan  to  deal 
with  them. 

Education  of  the  Ministry 

The  standards  of  ministerial  education  among  the 
Disciples  are  rapidly  rising.  In  the  early  days  it 
was  thought  that  a  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible 
was  so  important  that  a  minister  who  possessed  it 
could  accomplish  more  than  one  who  had  many 
other  qualifications  but  lacked  this.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  preachers  to  know  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  heart  and  they  were  certain  to  be  familiar 
with  the  chapter  and  verse  for  any  controverted 
subject.  There  was  a  very  definite  reason  why  em- 
phasis fell  so  heavily  on  memorizing  the  Scriptures. 
It  was  the  accepted  view  that  creeds  and  speculative 
theology  were  worse  than  useless  and  therefore 
should  not  be  included  in  the  training  of  the  minis- 
ter. As  the  founder  and  president  of  Bethany  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Campbell  provided  a  course  of  study  cor- 
responding to  the  "classical"  course  of  the  time,  in 
connection  with  which  he  made  generous  provision 
for  biblical  subjects.  The  graduates  of  that  insti- 
tution constituted  the  educated  leaders  of  the  first 
generation  of  this  history.  Other  colleges,  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  followed 
the  same  method.  The  purpose  was  to  free  the 
ministry  from  the  old  theological  handicaps.  It  has 
become  a  question  whether  the  Disciples,  on  ac- 
count of  this  unfamiliarity  with  historic  theologies, 
have  not  been  corrupted  by  the  common  doctrines 
of  the  prevalent  orthodoxy  in  protestant  bodies; 
and  whether  they  would  not  have  been  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  traditional  ideas  of  their  religious 
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neighbors  if  they  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  history  of  these  doctrines. 

The  New  Freedom 

Since  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
increasing  numbers  of  Disciple  ministers  have  been 
trained  in  the  great  theological  schools  and  they 
constitute  a  company  of  leaders  who  are  intelligent- 
ly free  from  the  old  dogmas.  They  have  revived 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Disciples  and  have 
found  fresh  enthusiasm  for  the  older  ideals  of  a 
non-theological  interpretation  of  New  Testament 
Christianity.  They  are  also  more  appreciative  of 
the  broader  cultural  influences  which  are  so  invalu- 
able for  an  adequate  and  effective  modern  ministry. 
They  sympathetically  appropriate  the  conceptions 
of  a  sane,  reasonable,  practical  and  constructive 
faith  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  present  time.  Such 
men  have  become  the  teachers  in  colleges,  pastors 
of  city  congregations,  editors  of  the  more  progres- 
sive journals,  and  authors  of  vital  books.  Their 
numbers  are  rapidly  increasing  and  their  influence 
is  shaping  the  new  developments  in  every  field  of 
religious  thought  and  activity. 

Loyalty  to  Christ 

These  younger,  better  educated  men  reaffirm  the 
central  tenet  of  their  inherited  faith,  that  is,  an 
ardent,  practical  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  do 
this  upon  a  higher  and  more  defensible  level  than 
that  of  the  old  trinitarian-unitarian  controversy. 
To  them  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  not  a  matter  of 
the  manner  of  his  conception  or  of  his  birth.  It 
does  not  reside  in  the  physical  realm.  The  only  sig- 
nificant conception  of  divinity  is  that  of  character 
and  spirituality.  The  evidence  for  the  greatness  of 
Christ  lies  primarily  in  his  teaching  and  in  his  he- 
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roic  and  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  law  of  love. 
Historically,  the  impressive  appeal  which  he  makes 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  proves  his  power 
and  his  right  of  leadership.  That  appeal  is  to  the 
truth,  the  truth  which  makes  men  free.  The  sav- 
ing salt  of  Christianity  is  not  so  much  any  belief 
about  Jesus  as  it  is  the  sharing  of  His  faith  and 
achieving  His  estimate  of  the  supreme  values  of 
life.  His  authority  is  not  that  of  a  law  giver,  or  of 
a  dictator.  It  is  that  of  an  interpreter,  of  an  ex- 
ample, of  a  leader,  of  a  vital  and  energizing  soul 
who  elicits  devotion  by  his  verifiable  wisdom,  and 
by  his  imitable  deeds.  He  conceived  his  disciples 
as  friends,  not  as  underlings.  They,  too,  were  sons 
of  God,  and  to  them  he  entrusted  the  building  of 
his  kingdom  of  love. 

Christ  Beyond  the  Apostles 

The  fact  that  Jesus  committed  the  fortunes  of 
his  cause  to  his  followers  was  not  a  guarantee  that 
they  would  always  be  infallible.  The  marvel  is 
that  they  succeeded  so  well  in  preserving  his  spirit 
and  ideals.  The  apostle  Paul  was  careful  to  exhort 
his  converts  not  to  follow  him  blindly,  but  to  fol- 
low him  to  the  extent  to  which  he  followed  Christ. 
Both  Peter  and  Paul  have  been  surpassed  in  some 
respects  by  later  Christianity.  Peter's  Judaising 
tendency  was  rebuked  by  Paul  as  unchristian. 
Paul's  attitude  toward  women  was  not  always  con- 
sistent with  his  declaration  that  there  is  no  diifer- 
ence  between  male  and  female  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
Church  has  surpassed  Paul  in  a  positive  and  out- 
spoken policy  concerning  human  slavery  and  in  pro- 
moting democracy,  which  overthrows  kings  instead 
of  meekly  obeying  them.  The  Disciples  have  been 
in  danger  of  losing  themselves  in  a  maze  of  legal- 
ism because  of  their  over-emphasis  upon  the  im- 
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portance  and  the  authority  of  the  Apostles.  Their 
salvation  has  been  in  holding  to  the  assertion  of 
the  supremacy  of  Christ  through  much  confusion 
of  thought  and  inconsistency  of  practice.  The  con- 
ception of  Christ  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  Christian- 
ity is  rapidly  accomplishing  the  needed  emancipa- 
tion. It  is  becoming  clear  that  the  conditions  of 
entrance  into  membership  in  the  company  of  his 
disciples  could  not  justly  have  been  narrowed  after 
his  death.  They  have  actually  been  broadened,  for 
the  gentiles  have  been  included  as  well  as  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Jesus  explicitly  taught 
his  disciples  that  there  were  more  things  about  re- 
ligion than  he  had  told  them  or  could  tell  them. 
They  would  have  to  learn  as  they  went  forward  into 
the  future.  That  principle  continues  to  be  appli- 
cable. The  Church  is  still  making  discoveries  and 
being  led  into  larger  truth.  To  conceive  Christian- 
ity as  bound  down  to  the  explicit  words  of  the 
Apostles  for  all  time  to  come  would  be  to  hinder  its 
progress  among  enlightened  minds. 

The  Union  of  Christians 

Christian  Union  is  realized  in  proportion  as  Chris- 
tians bring  themselves  into  possession  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  getting  all  his  fol- 
lowers in  each  town  and  city  to  worship  under  one 
roof.  Physical  and  economic  difficulties  make  that 
impossible.  Moreover,  no  one  knows  just  how  large 
a  congregation  should  be.  Perhaps  twenty  people 
can  get  closer  together  and  enlighten  and  encourage 
one  another  more  powerfully  than  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  can  possibly  do.  Perhaps  the  apostolic 
custom  of  meeting  in  private  houses  may  be  more 
edifying  than  gathering  in  great  assemblies.  Cer- 
tainly the  smaller  companies  lend  themselves  better 
to  searching  conversation  and  to  the  care  of  the 
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individual  by  the  group.  The  union  of  many  local 
congregations  is  less  a  matter  of  organization  than 
of  mutual  good  will  and  practical  co-operation  for 
religious  ends.  Great  overhead  systems,  represent- 
ing widely  separated  groups,  may  exercise  valuable 
oversight  and  afford  means  of  focusing  resources 
and  sentiment.  They  achieve  much  good.  But 
they  are  attended  with  the  world  old  dangers  of  im- 
posing their  will  and  their  doctrines  upon  the  lesser 
units  and  individuals.  Probably  the  most  ideal  plan 
is  that  in  which  the  local  church  maintains  its  own 
autonomy  and  voluntarily  associates  itself  with 
other  churches  and  agencies  in  the  performance  of 
specific  tasks.  Christian  union  is  therefore  primar- 
itly  a  matter  of  membership  in  a  congregation,  and 
the  terms  of  such  membership  should  be  simply  the 
acceptance  of  its  purposes  and  an  endeavor  to  live 
in  accordance  with  them.  Such  independent  con- 
gregations lend  themselves  more  freely  to  those  ex- 
periments in  the  formulation  of  ideas  and  in  social 
enterprises  which  are  the  means  of  progress  and  of 
the  fuller  life  which  Christianity  seeks. 

Conclusion 

The  Disciples  are  making  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  American  Christianity.  They  have 
been  characterized  by  the  aggressive,  constructive 
energy  of  this  new  country.  There  has  been  little 
opportunity  for  elaborate,  critical  reflection.  Life 
has  required  ready  formulas  and  simple  principles 
of  action.  Many  people  who  had  given  up  their  old 
homes  to  build  others  in  new  places  were  willing 
also  to  try  a  new  religious  faith,  especially  when 
it  was  unconventional,  zealous,  and  near  at  hand. 
But  conditions  are  different  in  an  urban,  industrial 
order,   with   better  schools,   wider  social   contacts, 
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and  a  scientific  outlook  on  life.     Can  the  Disciples 
continue  to  be  a  vital  force  in  such  a  society  ? 

Everything  depends  upon  their  ability  to  free  the 
central,  constructive  principles  of  their  beginnings 
from  narrow,  legalistic  dogmatism  and  to  make 
them  operative  in  the  light  of  the  new  day.  The 
ideal  of  Christian  Union  is  more  powerful  than 
ever.  Creeds  have  fallen  into  the  background  for 
all  the  great  denominations.  A  rational  conception 
of  the  Bible  is  far  more  prevalent.  Emotional  con- 
versions are  little  encouraged.  The  complete  free- 
dom of  the  local  congregation  and  its  minister  to 
follow  their  conscientious  convictions  in  adopting 
new  ideas  and  methods  makes  for  flexibility  and  ex- 
perim_entation.  The  Disciples  have  passed  through 
three  generations.  The  first  was  occupied  with  the 
formulation  of  these  great  principles.  The  second 
generation  struggled  against  bibliolatry  and  the 
temptation  to  mechanize  Christianity  into  rigid 
rules  and  rites,  but  it  succeeded  in  achieving  free- 
dom and  in  founding  dynamic  liberating  institu- 
tions such  as  colleges  and  missionary  societies.  The 
third  generation,  as  it  ends,  is  becoming  conscious 
of  a  new  social  order  v/ith  opportunities  and 
demands  for  a  richer  culture.  It  rests  with 
the  future  to  provide  a  trained  and  adequate  leader- 
ship to  give  commanding  expression  to  the  signifi- 
cant impulses  which  this  movement  has  carried  at 
its  heart  from  the  first.  Certainly  our  age  demands  a 
non-theological,  practical  faith  which  is  earnestly 
loyal  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ;  a  faith  which 
labors  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind  with  the  very 
love  and  ardor  of  Christ;  a  faith  which  is  scientific- 
ally intelhgent  and  experimentally  adventurous  in 
dealing  with  social  problems;  a  faith  which  can 
make  itself  as  appealing  as  art  and  as  vital  as  the 
day's  work. 
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The  Impact  of  Fundamentalism 
on  the  Disciples  of  Christ 

By  W.  J.  Lhamon 

The  inception  of  the  Disciple  movement  was  an 
inter-denominational  emotion.  It  was  a  revulsion 
from  sectarianism,  an  assertion  of  brotherliness,  a 
feeling  after  churchly  democracy,  a  venture  in  fel- 
lowship. It  was  a  struggle  for  breadth,  a  fight 
against  bigotry,  an  aspiration  toward  simple,  un- 
obstructed, natural  Christliness. 

Very  early  in  the  last  century  Thomas  Campbell 
found  himself  located  in  western  Pennsylvania,  a 
pastor  in  the  Seceder  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  under  appointment  by  the  "Anti- 
Burgher"  Synod  of  North  America.  In  his  wide 
rural  parish  there  were  other  Presbyterian  sheep 
not  of  his  fold.  They  were  shepherdless,  and — like 
One  of  old — his  heart  went  out  to  them.  He  in- 
vited them  to  his  communion  table,  a  Christly  pro- 
cedure it  v/ould  seem,  but  not  a  good  Anti-Burgher 
one.  For  this  he  was  tried  by  his  Presbytery.  He 
made  a  plea  for  liberty  but  was  censured.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Synod  and  was  exonerated.  But  feel- 
ing ran  high.  The  incident  released  a  flood  of  sec- 
tarian spirit  and  he  retired  before  it.  He  continued 
to  preach,  mostly  in  groves  and  the  houses  of 
friends,  and  he  was  under  compulsion  to  think. 

Presently  he  gave  publicity  to  certain  conclusions 
in  a  document  known  as  "The  Declaration  and  Ad- 
dress," a  production  which  has  become  a  classic 
among  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  Its  direction  is  that 
of  Luther's  theses,  but  it  goes  much  further.  It 
marks  a  stage  of  progress  that  Luther  did  not 
reach.    It  gets  further  on  than  he  by  going  further 
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back  than  he.  It  is  to  Mr.  Campbell's  credit  that, 
first  among  American  leaders,  he  raised  the  brave 
cry,  "Back  to  Christ." 

Briefly  Mr.  Campbell's  contentions  were: 

1st.  Creeds,  doctrines  in  the  form  of  dogmas, 
confessions,  symbols,  humanly  formulated  and  im- 
posed by  ecclesiastical  authority,  are  divisive.  They 
need  not  be  denied  but  they  should  not  be  enforced. 
They  should  be  thrown  into  the  category  of  opinion 
and  covered  v/ith  a  cloak  of  charity. 

2nd.  All  denominations  accept  the  Bible.  All 
their  people  believe  in  it.  The  return  to  it  is  the 
v/ay  to  union.  To  speak  where  it  speaks,  to  be 
silent  where  it  is  silent,  is  the  royal  road  to  doc- 
trinal harmony. 

3rd.  The  center  of  the  Bible  is  Christ.  To  con- 
fess him,  to  obey  him,  to  imitate  him,  is  to  be  Chris- 
tian. The  Master  himself  blessed  the  Apostle  Peter 
in  his  confession,  and  said,  "On  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church."  That  Jesus  is  "The  Son  of  the  living 
God"  should,  therefore,  be  the  universal  creed  of 
the  universal  church.  When  Mr.  Campbell  was 
consistent  he  recognized  no  other  creed,  and  the 
Disciples  recognize  no  other  when  they  are  con- 
sistent. On  this  they  have  built  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  their  growth  has  been  phenomenal.  To- 
day they  rank  among  the  larger  and  most  dynamic 
bodies  of  believers,  numbering  approximately  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half. 

But  the  testing  times  have  come.  In  that  second 
proposition  lurked  from  the  first  an  unsuspected 
danger.  To  many  of  the  Disciples  it  became  a  kind 
of  secondary  creed  to  say,  "Where  the  Bible  speaks 
we  speak  and  where  the  Bible  is  silent  we  are  silent." 
Back  of  this  secondary  creed  there  was  the  tacit  as- 
sumption that   the  Bible  is  plenarily  inspired,  in- 
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fallible^  inerrant,  and  perfectly  plain  and  simple  and 
self -interpreting.  It  was  assumed  that  anybody  and 
everybody  would  understand  it  just  alike,  or  so 
nearly  alike  as  not  to  cause  friction.  It  seems  not 
to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Campbell  and  those  who 
labored  with  him  that  later  generations  might  learn 
more  about  the  Bible  than  he  and  they  could  pos- 
sibly know.  And  that  schools  of  interpreters  as 
wide  apart  as  the  Fundamentalists  of  today  and 
the  higher  critics  should  spring  up  could  not  have 
been  even  a  dream  of  those  first  Disciples.  To  them 
the  Bible  was  final.  And  their  interpretation  of  it 
was  final,  only  they  at  once  set  aside  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  belonging  to  the  "Mosaic  Dispensation," 
and  adopted  the  New  Testament  as  the  Bible  of  the 
"Christian  Dispensation."  In  this  they  were  the 
higher  critics  of  their  day,  though  quite  unaware  of 
it.  And  in  making  the  New  Testament  an  absolute 
and  final  court  of  appeal  they  were  the  Fundamen- 
talists of  their  day,  and  equally  unaware  of  that. 
It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  very  terminol- 
ogy by  which  they  designated  the  ethnic  religion  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  catholic  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  have  been  discarded  by  students  of 
religion. 

Now  the  Fundamentalist  movement  is  on.  It  is 
rampant  with  inquisition  and  declamation  and  ex- 
clamation. It  keeps  the  spirit  of  Papal  Rome  under 
the  ribs  of  its  Protestant  sectarianism.  It  harks 
back  to  the  traditions  of  the  sixteenth  century  for 
its  standards  of  twentieth  century  orthodoxy.  In 
a  sense  Fundamentalism  is  the  recoil  of  civilization, 
the  back-action  of  progress,  the  ghost  of  a  dead 
world  rising  up  to  frighten  the  children  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future.  It  is  the  kick  that  progress 
must  expect  when  its  guns  are  fired.  The  Baptists 
are  badly  torn  by  it,  and  their  missionary  agencies 
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are  suffering.  The  Presbyterians  have  their  Bryan- 
Fosdick  controversy,  and  the  sword  has  entered 
their  Presbyteries.  The  Episcopalians  have  bishop 
arrayed  against  bishop,  and  priest  defending  priest. 
What  is  its  impact  on  the  Church  of  the  Disciples? 

1st.  There  is  a  minor  school  among  the  Disciples 
who  will  say,  "Where  the  Bible  speaks  we  speak 
and  where  the  Bible  is  silent  we  are  silent."  Tac- 
itly they  carry  all  the  assumptions  named  above. 
They  assume  that  the  Bible,  especially  the  New 
Testament,  is  miraculously  inspired,  without  error, 
and  authoritative  in  all  the  minute  particulars  of 
faith  and  practice.  All  things  pertaining  to  life 
and  Godliness  are  divinely  prescribed  and  finished, 
and  cannot  be  changed.  There  is  a  legally  ordered 
way  of  conversion,  and  there  is  no  other.  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  Testament  precedent  the  church  is 
a  local  congregation,  congregational  in  polity,  with 
elders  and  deacons,  and  there  is  no  other  way  for 
it  or  form  of  it.  A  minor  section  of  this  minor 
school  has  gone  the  length  of  prohibiting  instru- 
mental music  in  church  services.  There  is  no  New 
Testament  chapter  and  verse  for  it.  On  the  same 
basis  they  oppose  the  organization  and  support  of 
missionary  societies.  Endeavor  societies,  and  even 
Sunday  Schools.  About  such  organizations  the 
Bible  is  silent;  "we  should  be  silent." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  minor  school  is 
as  literalistic  as  it  is  legalistic.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  six  day,  fiat  creation,  and  a  tired  God 
rested  the  seventh  day.  Tradition  says  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  course  he  did.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  there  were  not  two  Isaiahs; 
there  must  have  been  a  fish  that  could  and  did  swal- 
low Jonah;  the  sun  actually  stood  still  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua ;  to  suggest  that  the  book  of  Daniel 
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was  written  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  is  higher 
criticism  and  infidelity;  prophecy  is  not  inspired 
statesmanship  declaring  the  messages  of  God  to  the 
needs  of  the  times,  but  mechanical  prognostication 
of  future  events.  This  and  much  more  of  the  kind 
is  devoutly  believed.  An  evangelist  of  this  school 
said,  "If  the  Bible  should  say  that  two  and  two  are 
five  I  would  believe  it."  This  static  and  legalistic 
view  of  the  church  and  the  Bible  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  Fundamentalism. 

2nd.  There  is  another  minor  school  among  the 
Disciples,  a  kind  of  major-minor  school,  more  lib- 
eral in  some  ways  but  just  as  static  in  others  as  the 
above.  They  will  say,  "Where  the  Bible  speaks  we 
speak  and  where  the  Bible  is  silent  we  are  silent," 
but  they  have  forgotten  that  it  is  silent  about  m- 
strumental  music  in  Christian  worship,  and  about 
Endeavor  societies.  Awakened  by  the  general  agi- 
tation this  school  is  at  present  crying  out  against 
evolution  and  growing  bitter  toward  those  who  ac- 
cept it  as  a  working  hypothesis  of  science.  They 
are  thrown  into  raging  phobias  by  "modernism," 
and  "higher  criticism."  Some  of  them  are  demand- 
ing belief  in  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  as  tests  of  Disciple  orthodoxy.  To  their 
credit  it  may  be  said  that  few  of  them  are  millenar- 
ians  or  pre-millennarians.  Most  likely  this  is  be- 
cause their  beaten  path  of  proof-texts  has  not  led 
them  into  Daniel  and  Revelation. 

At  present  this  school  of  Disciple  Fundamental- 
ists is  specializing  on  the  autonomy  of  the  local 
church,  and  against  organized,  and  by  necessity, 
more  or  less  centralized,  missionary,  benevolent, 
and  educational  work.  The  assumption  that  the 
local  congregation  is  the  only  scriptural  and  divinely 
authorized  unit  of  organized  Christianity  is  being 
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used  with  great  vigor  in  this  attack.  The  irony  of 
the  situation  is  that  this  attack  should  be  central- 
ized in  one  of  the  weekly  journals  of  the  Disciples, 
namely  the  Christian  Standard,  and  that  this  jour- 
nal should  vigorously  organize  every  possible 
church  and  Sunday  school  around  itself  in  order  to 
array  them  against  the  most  representative  organ- 
ization of  the  Disciples,  namely  the  United  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Society.  The  most  unfortunate 
feature  of  the  Disciple  movement  has  been  its  jour- 
nalism. The  above  named  paper  in  particular  has 
been  a  reactionary  and  deterrent  force  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

Numerically  it  would  seem  that  25  per  cent  would 
be  a  liberal  estimate  for  these  two  classes;  five,  or 
not  above  six  per  cent  for  the  anti-instrumental 
music  Fundamentalists,  and  approximately  twenty 
per  cent  for  the  anti-United  Society  Fundamental- 
ists. 

However,  there  is  no  body  of  believers  in  the 
world  that  is  so  well  fitted  to  stand  the  shock  of 
Fundamentalism  as  the  Disciples.  Their  bond  is  in 
the  person  of  Christ.  Upon  confession  of  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  they  receive  baptism 
and  full  fellowship  in  the  church.  Logically  this 
faith  in  "The  Word  made  Flesh"  puts  them  back  of 
all  questions  about  the  "word  written,"  back  of  that 
secondary  creed  about  the  Bible — where  it  speaks 
and  where  it  is  silent — ,  back  of  all  dogmas,  theo- 
ries, creeds  and  "private  interpretations."  Anch- 
ored in  the  person  of  Christ  intelligent  Disciples 
are  discovering  that  a  thousand  questions  about  the 
Bible  and  rehgion  are  not  questions  of  faith,  but 
that  they  are  purely  academic.  To  the  understand- 
ing Disciple  evolution  is  not  a  question  of  faith ;  it 
is  a  question  of  the  laboratory.  The  inerrancy  of 
the  Bible  is  not  a  question  of  faith,  but  of  bibhcal 
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scholarship.  So  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  and  the  sub- 
stitutionary atonement,  and  the  second  coming,  and 
all  the  rest  about  which  there  is  so  much  agitation. 
The  well-grounded  Disciple  confesses  ardently  his 
faith  in  Christ,  Further  confession,  whether  of 
evolution  or  not,  of  the  Virgin  Birth  or  not,  of  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures  or  not,  is  entirely  op- 
tional with  him. 

So  it  happens  that  by  far  the  major  portion  of 
the  Church  of  the  Disciples  is  finding  a  way  to  be 
modern  and  no  less  devoutly  Christian.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  the  reaffirmation  of  the  only  thing 
which  to  the  Disciples  is  fundamental.  Perceiving 
this  with  increasing  clearness  representative  Dis- 
ciples are  moving  forward  with  the  best  thought 
and  action  of  the  age.  They  are  building  colleges, 
and  for  the  most  part  their  teachers  enjoy  academ- 
ic freedom.  A  goodly  number  of  their  young  min- 
isters go  for  graduate  work  to  such  institutions  as 
Yale  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  Their  stronger 
churches  are  vigorously  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  religious  education.  In  their  evangelism 
there  is  less  of  the  raging  and  rampant,  and  more 
of  the  Master's  "still,  small  voice"  of  reason  and 
love.  Spite  the  opposition  defined  above  their  or- 
ganized missionary  and  benevolent  work  has  been 
growing,  as  the  sainted  A.  McLean  used  to  say,  "by 
leaps  and  bounds." 

Liscomb,  Iowa. 


Architecture  an  Aid  to  Religion 

By  Nelson  P.  Rice,  Architect 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  consider  architecture  as  an 
aid  to  religion  for  I  believe  it  has  become  a  very 
definite  part  of  religion.     It  becomes  one  of  the 
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ordinances  when  we  dedicate  our  House  of  Worship 
to  the  service  and  glory  of  God. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  history^  of  man 
we  know  that  he  always  had  a  natural  craving  for 
art.  He  decorated  himself,  his  utilitarian  objects, 
his  materials  for  warfare  and  his  places  of  worship 
to  make  them  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  to 
tell  the  story  of  their  use.  We  do  not  always  agree 
that  his  attempts  were  successful,-  but  we  know 
that  he  contributed  something  to  the  advancement 
of  art.  We  also  find  that  man  has  always  had  a 
natural  craving  for  religion,  call  it  what  he  might. 
His  worship  of  natural  objects  of  beauty  such  as 
the  sun  and  moon,  trees,  water,  mountains,  certain 
animals,  and  birds,  is  proof  of  this.  He  decorated 
these  objects  which  he  worshipped  or  he  decorated 
himself  when  he  worshipped  them.  Later  when  he 
conceived  the  existence  of  a  living  God  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  wanted  to  erect  and  dedicate  the 
most  beautiful  monument  possible  where  his  wor- 
ship could  be  performed. 

As  a  result  of  this  desire,  and  as  proof  of  it  as 
well,  we  find  that  the  greatest  achievements  in  arch- 
itecture are  the  religious  achievements  of  which  we 
are  all  famihar,  and  of  which  many  examples  can 
be  enumerated  from  all  the  periods  of  our  history; 
for  example:  the  Temple  of  Kamak,  the  Parthenon 
of  Greece,  the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  Santa  Sophia  of 
Constantinople,  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  Amiens  Ca- 
thedral, Reims,  and  Notre  Dame.  So  we  see  that 
architecture  has  always  been  a  part  of  religion  and 
the  study  of  architecture  is  the  study  of  religion 
in  which  there  is  an  inseparable  link  of  beauty. 

Each  step  in  the  advance  of  religion  has  called 
for  a  new  study  of  the  elements  which  go  together 
to  make  a  house  of  worship  fulfill  its  function.  The 
advance  in  architectural  styles  stopped  about  the 
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fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  and  at  this  time  the 
highest  type  of  church  architecture  was  developed. 
This  type  was,  of  course,  the  result  of  study 
through  the  periods  or  styles  which  were  created 
because  of  the  need  of  religion,  the  available  ma- 
terial, climatic  conditions,  the  workmanship  and  the 
skill  of  the  people  of  that  day.  In  other  words,  if 
we  trace  the  evolution  of  our  present  day  church  we 
will  find  its  principle  parts,  its  arrangement  and  its 
general  plan,  a  gradual  growth  from  the  Egyptian 
Hypostyle  down  through  the  finely  developed  Gothic 
plan,  the  change  in  the  method  of  worship  through 
each  of  the  periods  having  been  the  cause  of  the 
slight  change  in  the  architecture. 

With  what  1  have  said,  let  us  try  to  find  in  what 
way  we  can  blend  this  part  of  religion  into  the 
whole  in  order  that  it  will  aid  us  the  most  in  our 
worship.  The  reverse  of  this  needs  no  discussion 
for  religion  is  uplifting,  inspiring  and  develops 
within  the  designer  of  today,  as  in  the  past,  the 
desire  to  create  the  beautiful. 

The  elements  of  architecture  are  unity,  mass, 
proportion,  grace,  rhythm,  and  scale.  If  we  exam- 
ine these  qualities,  we  find  that  they  are  the  quali- 
ties of  religion  although,  of  course,  the  part  is  never 
equal  to  the  whole.  Let  us  compare  the  element  of 
unity.  That  all  prevailing  sense  of  oneness,  our 
daily  claim  to  live  as  individuals  yet  the  constant 
dependence  that  makes  us  all  brothers  whether  we 
will  or  no,  teamwork,  is  unity  in  religion.  The  per- 
fect relation  of  the  base  to  superstructure,  the  doors 
to  the  windows,  the  doors  and  windows  to  the  wall 
surface,  plain  wall  space  to  ornament,  the  depend- 
ence of  the  part  upon  the  whole  is  unity  in  archi- 
tecture. Architecture  is  one  of  the  high  arts  and 
fortunately  it  is  the  only  one  which  contains  or 
uses  all  of  the  arts  in  its  creation  or  in  its  expres- 
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sion.  It  must  have  music  and  pour  out  its  message. 
Its  sculpture  and  its  decoration  must  be  symbolic. 
As  in  a  painting,  architecture  must  contain  color 
and  I  believe  no  edifices  depended  so  much  upon 
color  as  did  religious  edifices.  The  material  with 
which  the  building  is  built  and  the  treatment  of 
these  materials  give  the  dramatic  setting.  A  thea- 
ter should  express  a  feeling  of  lightness,  gayety,  ad- 
venture, romance.  A  church  by  its  very  walls,  its 
color,  its  decoration,  should  make  the  passer-by  rev- 
erence its  name.  It  should  be  dignified,  sober,  in- 
spiring, and  beautiful. 

The  function  of  a  church  is  lost  and  cannot  aid 
us  in  our  religion  unless  its  message  is  an  open 
book  of  smiles  and  tears,  the  struggles  and  triumph 
that  it  is  possible  for  no  other  thing  to  convey.  Its 
sculpture,  its  painting,  its  color,  its  music,  its  unity, 
its  symbols,  and  its  material  are  like  Christ  in  that 
they  need  no  translation.  It  is  the  same  the  world 
over,  this  wonderful  art  composed  of  dust  from  un- 
der our  feet  and  yet  reaching  nearer  heaven.  It  is 
the  one  history  in  which  all  others  are  included. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Book  Review 

By  J.  L.  Lobingier 

RELIGIOUS  DRAMAS,  1924,  selected  by  The 
Committee  on  Religious  Drama  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  The 
Century  Co.,  $2.00. 

This  new  book  is  significant,  not  altogether  be- 
cause of  what  it  is,  but  in  part  because  of  what  it 
indicates.  It  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  collect 
the  best  available  religious  drama.  This  attempt  de- 
serves encouragement,  for  there  is  as  much  reason 
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for  giving  prominence  to  the  best  in  the  field  of  re- 
ligious drama  as  in  other  types  of  drama.  The  book 
contains  ten  plays,  four  included  under  the  heading 
''Biblical  Plays";  three  under  the  heading  "Fellow- 
ship Plays  and  Pageants";  and  three  under  the 
heading  "Other  Plays  and  Pageants."  One  or  two 
of  those  selected  seem  a  bit  amateurish;  and  one 
also  wonders  why,  when  only  ten  plays  could  be 
chosen  "from  literally  hundreds"  that  were  looked 
over,  two  should  be  by  the  same  author,  and  one 
by  a  member  of  the  Reading  Committee,  and  an- 
other by  a  member  of  the  Committee  under  whose 
auspices  the  book  is  published.  Perhaps  this  should 
not  be  considered  a  criticism,  but  rather  a  proot 
of  the  great  dearth  of  good  material  in  this  field. 
Some  of  the  plays  are  exceptionally  good;  they 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  coming  from  such  writ- 
ers as  Percy  MacKaye  and  Kenneth  Sawyer  Good- 
man. 

Ministers  and  other  church  leaders  who  secure 
this  book  ought  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  many  of 
these  plays  in  various  ways.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  if  the  committee  that  has  sponsored  this 
volumn,  with  the  intention  of  publishing  a  similar 
collection  each  year,  would  also  stimulate  furtther 
production  on  the  part  of  previously  unknown  writ- 
ers by  including  a  section  of  new  plays  that  had  not 
already  been  published  elsewhere  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  

Secretary's  Notes 

"U.  0."  means  You  Owe.  That  means  that  you 
should  send  three  "iron  men"  post  haste  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Lord.  Send  them  to  the  Secr>e- 
tary  whose  address  is  the  same  as  it  was  the  last 
time  you  wrote  to  him. 
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TTie  Necessity  of  Belief 

The  editor  heard  a  sermon  in  an  Episcopal  church 
a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  necessary  of  belief.  The 
preacher  decried  the  modern  tendency  to  belittle 
faith  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  correct 
apprehensions  of  religious  truth  as  the  essential 
basis  of  the  religious  and  moral  life.  He  quoted 
"as  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he,"  and  a 
statement  of  Carlyle  to  the  effect  that  when  faith 
grows  dim  conduct  grows  unreliable,  and  expound- 
ed— rather  too  rationalistically,  perhaps,  but  on 
the  whole  cogently — the  function  of  intellectual  at- 
titudes in  the  determination  of  practical  attitudes. 
This  was  the  first  half  of  the  sermon,  for  unlike 
most  sermons  it  was  divided  into  two  main  heads, 
not  three.  The  second  half  was  an  assertion  of  the 
indispensable    necessity    of    believing    the    Nicene 
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Creed  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  the  intellectual  con- 
tent of  Christianity  and  therefore  the  thing  that 
must  be  believed.  It  is  a  foolish  waste  of  time  to 
go  searching  for  the  essence  of  Christianity  when 
we  have  it  there,  laid  down  in  black  and  white, 
stamped  with  the  all  but  unanimous  approval  of  the 
church  from  the  earliest  ages. 

The  curious  thing  was  that  the  preacher  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  first  part  of  his  sermon  was  a  suf- 
ficient support  for  the  second;  that  if  one  granted 
the  importance  of  believing  something,  then  no  more 
argument  was  needed  to  establish  the  finality  and 
essentiality  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  fallacy  of  the 
"undistributed  middle,"  I  suppose.  For  so  many 
centuries  the  church  officially  identified  faith  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  Nicene  dogmas  that  it  is  hard 
for  conventional  minds  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween them  or  even  to  conceive  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  distinction.  Here  are  the  steps  and  stages 
by  which  the  unco-orthodox  mind  permits  itself  to 
glide  from  perfectly  sound  psychological  principles 
to  dogmatic  assertions :  "faith" ;  "the  faith" ;  "the 
faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints" ;  "the  rule 
of  faith" ;  "the  Apostles  Creed" ;  "the  Nicene  Creed." 
It  seems  not  to  be  a  violent  assumption  to  insert — 
rather  surreptitiously  and  without  explicit  assertion, 
much  less  argument  or  proof — the  sign  of  equality 
between  each  successive  pair  in  this  series.  This 
done,  the  exaltation  of  faith  becomes  equivalent  to 
the  exaltation  of  that  particular  Graeco-Roman 
formulation  which,  with  much  violence  and  under 
imperial  pressure,  a  quite  unrepresentative  council 
at  Nicaea  in  325  declared  to  be  "the  faith." 

But  the  preacher  was  right  in  the  first  part  of  his 
sermon.  One  must  believe.  Unless  he  believes  in 
God,  one  cannot  pray,  unless  one  believes  in  him- 
self, one  cannot  work.    Unless  one  believes  in  his 
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fellow-men,  one  cannot  love.  And,  as  the  Athanasian 
symbol,  the  terrible  Quicumque  Vult,  phrases  it, 
"whosoever  wishes  to  be  saved,  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  that  he  beheve" — in  God  and  man  and 
himself,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  pray  and  love 
and  work. 


Rules  of  the  Road 

"Stop!  Men  at  Work." 

So  said  a  sign  on  the  highway.  You  have  all 
seen  it.  Sometimes  it  says,  "Drive  slowly,"  or 
"Drive  carefully."  But  if  you  drive  at  all,  you  must 
drive  with  caution  and  perhaps  even  pause  a  few 
minutes  out  of  consideration  for  the  men  who  are 
at  work.  No  speeding  where  men  are  wheeling 
gravel.  No  reckless  driving  where  men  are  mix- 
ing and  pouring  the  cement  that  makes  your  driv- 
ing possible. 

This  is  a  parable  for  eager  progressives — like  us. 
There  is  neither  sense  nor  morals  in  bowling  over  a 
toiling  pedestrian,  even  when  the  road  ahead  looks 
temptingly  smooth  and  straight.  If  you  have  the 
itch  to  say  something  startling,  go  slow  and  give 
the  workmen  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  way.  If  you 
have  some  brilliant  negations  in  your  system  but 
no  helpful  affirmations,  go  slow.  If  you  have  it  in 
mind  to  sw^eep  away  the  accepted  sanctions  of  con- 
duct and  grounds  of  faith  and  trust  to  luck  that  new 
ones  will  arise  spontaneously,  stop.  The  highways 
of  conduct  and  belief  are  crowded  with  workmen 
who  may  not  be  any  too  intelligent  but  who  are 
not  without  their  use  in  the  world  and  have  their 
right  to  a  place  on  the  road.  If  you  are  cynical  or 
bitter — but  there  is  nothing  progressive  about  that. 
Those  who  pour  forth  cynicism  or  bitterness  are 
no  better  than  the  morons  who  drive  cars  while  in- 
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toxicated.     They  are  guilty  of  homicidal  careless- 
ness. 

The  sign  "stop"  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to 
stop  forever.  It  is  not  really  intended  to  prevent 
progress  or  hinder  your  journey,  though  occasion- 
ally a  detour  is  necessary.  And  sometimes  the  high- 
way is  cluttered  up  not  with  workmen  but  with 
loiterers  and  idlers  who  neither  use  the  road  them- 
selves nor  let  anyone  else  use  it  comfortably.  Even 
so,  it  is  better  not  to  kill  them,  but  to  push  firmly 
and  gently  through.  Some  of  them  will  not  like  it, 
and  perhaps  someone  will  throw  a  brick  through 
your  wind-shield.  But  usually  the  crowd  moves 
over  and  lets  the  car  go  through  if  the  driver  shows 
some  human  consideration.  After  all,  when  people 
are  traveling  on  the  same  highway  in  different  kinds 
of  vehicles  and  at  different  rates  of  speed,  they  must 
have  some  regard  to  each  other's  safety  and  con- 
venience. Jay- walking  and  joy-riding,  whether  lit- 
eral or  theological,  are  alike  dangerous. 


Literal  and  Spiritural 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  regarding 
"literal"  and  "spiritual"  interpretations  of  the  Bible. 
Often  it  is  the  liberal  who  insists  upon  a  spiritual 
interpretation,  and  criticizes  as  unintelligent  the 
literal  interpretations  of  the  conservative  brethren. 
We  confess  that  we  do  not  know  just  what  is  meant 
by  a  spiritual  interpretation.  Often  enough  it  evi- 
dently describes  the  process  of  making  a  passage 
mean  what  it  does  not  naturally  seem  to  mean,  and 
this  is  a  process  which  no  liberal  can  engage  in  with- 
out forfeiting  whatever  claim  he  may  otherwise 
have  to  being  classed  in  that  category. 

Whether  a  given  passage  in  the  Bible,  or  in  any 
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other  piece  cf  literature,  is  to  be  understood  literally 
or  figuratively  depends  upon  its  literary  form  and 
character.  The  question  whether  one  can  accept  the 
literal  meaning  as  the  truth  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  When  a  psalm  says  that  "the  hills 
clapped  their  hands"  and  that  "Httle  hills  skipped 
like  lambs/"  it  is  clear  that  the  language  is  figura- 
tive. The  writer  never  meant  anyone  to  understand 
that  the  hills  had  and  exercised  hands  and  feet. 
It  is  not  the  fact  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
hills  actually  skipped,  but  the  fact  that  the  writer 
did  not  believe  it  or  mean  to  say  it,  that  makes  a 
figurative  interpretation  necessary.  But  when  the 
writer  of  Genesis  says  in  plain  prose  that  "Jehovah 
God  fashioned  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life," 
it  appears  to  us  as  it  does  to  Mr.  Byran  that  he 
means  just  that.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
the  writer  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  meant 
to  say,  as  he  does  say,  that  God  made  the  earth  and 
the  heavens  in  six  days  and  rested  on  the  seventh. 
To  say  that  days  means  epochs  is  not  a  spiritual  in- 
terpretation but  a  misinterpretation.  Whether  his 
statement  was  based  upon  sound  knowledge  of  the 
process  of  creation,  is  quite  another  matter. 

Any  piece  of  literature  means  exactly  what  its 
author  intended  it  to  mean.  He  may  have  been 
misinformed,  or  uninformed,  but  it  is  not  spiritual 
interpretation  to  read  into  his  work  the  subsequent 
discoveries  of  a  more  scientific  age.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  honesty  as  well  as  clarity  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  Bible  to  let  it  say  what  it  actually 
does  say.  Then  at  least  we  can  learn  what  were 
the  ideas  of  the  periods  represented  by  it  and  can 
judge  them  on  their  merits.  Away  with  "spiritual 
interpretations"  as  a  device  for  avoiding  the  issue 
as  to  the  inerrancy  of  the  biblical  narratives. 
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A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  an  important  de- 
nominational paper  was  warning  his  readers  against 
the  danger  of  compromising  "the  truth"  in  de- 
ference to  the  prevailing  desire  for  union  and  fel- 
lowship among  all  who  call  themselves  Christians. 
The  essential  "truth"  which  constitutes  the  core  of 
the  Christian  religion  according  to  this  writer,  con- 
sists of  five  points :  Belief  in  a  supernatural  person ; 
that  person's  death  as  a  unique  event  which  set- 
tled the  score  of  man's  sin;  the  damnable  badness 
of  sin  as  treason  against  God;  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  personal  choice  of  this  person  as  a  Sa- 
viour to  settle  the  sin  score;  and  a  supernatural 
book,  not  merely  a  record  of  the  past  but  a  living 
thing  in  which  there  is  a  living  divine  spirit.  In 
other  words,  what  Jesus  himself  said  about  the  con- 
ditions of  discipleship,  appears  to  be  a  relatively 
unimportant  matter.  That  book  which  is  declared 
to  be  supernatural  ascribes  to  the  supernatural  per- 
son some  very  categorical  statements  as  to  who  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God,  who  shall  see  God,  who 
shall  have  their  sins  forgiven,  who  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  them  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  But  these  statements  go  for 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  five  points  of  a 
theological  system  which  professes  to  pay  the  high- 
est honors  to  the  supernatural  Person  but  has  little 
in  common  with  his  own  declarations.  And  yet 
they  call  that  sort  of  thing  "loyalty." 


XI  "Several  Languages  Spoken  Here,  and  All  Men 
Understood."  It  is  the  sign  on  a  dispensary  in  the 
outskirts  of  London's  Asiatic  quarter,  where 
Orientals  of  divers  dialects  but  common  ailments 
come  for  the  cure  of  their  bodies.  Such  might  well 
be  the  sign  on  a  church.  Several  languages  must 
be  spoken  in  a  church.  Not  always  the  elevated 
diction    of   ecclesiastical    propriety,    but   also   the 
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language  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The 
buoyant  speech  of  youth;  the  language  of  comfort 
for  the  sorrowing;  the  keen,  colorless,  crystal-clear 
language  of  science  for  the  intellectually  perplexed ; 
the  idiom  of  devotion,  even  of  mystical  exaltation. 
"And  all  men  understood."  This  is  better  yet.  If 
all  men  could  only  be  sure  that  the  church  would 
understand,  in  what  throngs  would  they  crowd 
into  it. 


"Banish  from  the  mind  of  a  generation  the  re- 
straining and  uplifting  idea  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  the  politicians  can  see  nothing  but  economics 
in  the  universe,  the  architect  distorts  his  stone  into 
an  advertisement  for  wealth,  the  painter  and  the 
musician  turn  from  beauty  to  seek  the  eccentric  or 
the  grotesque,  the  writer  desires  to  be  precious 
rather  than  useful,  the  dance  becomes  not  an  ex- 
pression of  joy  but  an  opportunity  for  furtive  pruri- 
ence, and  manners  aim  to  startle  not  to  charm,  to 
shock  not  to  help.  Vulgarity  has  always  been  the 
utterance  of  materialism,  as  loveliness  has  always 
been  the  supreme  in  periods  of  idealism." 

A  Gentleman  ivith  a  Duster,  in  "Seven  Ages." 


While  one  is  trying  to  form  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  actual  position  of  various  denominations,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  following  statement  of 
"the  essential  principles  of  the  Universalist  faith" 
which  All  Souls  Church  in  Cleveland  carries  on  its 
weekly  bulletin: 

"The  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God. 

The  Spiritual  Authority  and  Leadership  of  His 
Son,  Jesus   Christ. 

The  Trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  as  containing  a 
revelation  from  God. 

The  Certainty  of  Just  Retribution  for  Sin. 

The  Final  Harmony  of  All  Souls  with  God." 
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The  last  item  is  the  only  one  upon  which  they 
could  get  up  much  of  an  argument  with  any  evan- 
gelical believer,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a  diminishing  number  of  evangelical  believers 
v/ho  consider  it  an  indispensable  item  of  Christian 
faith  and  comfort  to  believe  that  all  souls  will  not 
ultimately  come  into  harmony  with  God. 


Dr.  George  Gordon  has  just  celebrated  the  for- 
tieth anniversary  of  his  pastorate  at  the  New  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston.  One  thinks  of  Dr.  Gordon 
with  his  mildly  conservative  liberalism  in  that  lib- 
eral and  cultured  atmosphere  as  having  been  free 
from  opposition  and  always  enjoying  a  congenial 
atmosphere.  But  in  his  address  at  the  celebration, 
he  said,  "In  my  early  ministry  I  preached  a  good 
deal  upon  the  stimulus  of  a  hostile  environment.  I 
have  a  sermon  on  that  subject,  'The  Philistines  be 
upon  thee,  Sampson,'  which  I  preached  thirty  years 
ago.  I  believe  I  lived  in  this  sense  of  hostile  en- 
vironment for  at  least  twenty-five  years."  Perhaps 
the  best  thing  about  it  is  that  he  was  man  enough 
and  Christian  enough  to  live  in  a  hostile  environ- 
ment, to  find  in  it  just  enough  tonic  and  stimulus  to 
keep  him  at  his  best,  and  never  to  let  it  make  of 
him  a  mere  fighter. 


Seekers  after  national  security  through  superior 
armament  and  ecclesiastical  security  through  tem- 
poral sovereignty  and  theological  security  through 
papal  or  textual  infallibility  might  profitably  pon- 
der the  implications  of  the  following  sentence: 
"Whatever  is  fortified  will  be  attacked,  and  what- 
ever is  attacked  may  be  destroyed."  This  sentence 
is  not  the  utterance  of  some  sentimental  pacifist  or 
conscientious  objector.  It  is  a  statement  of  Edward 
Gibbon  who  wrote  "The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire." 


f 
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Who  is  Smith? 


Dear  Dr.  Garrison: 

I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  addressed  a  letter 
to  you  personally,  but  I  have  sometimes  written  to 
the  editor  of  the  Scroll.  I  have  just  finished  read- 
ing the  January  number  from  alpha  to  omega,  and 
feel  impelled  to  write  and  tell  you  how  it  renews  old 
associations  and  creates  a  feeling  of  warmth  and 
confidence  in  the  very  most  inner  parts  to  read  it. 
The  venture  of  making  it  into  a  real  magazine  is  a 
perilous  one,  and  in  this  issue,  as  in  some  of  the 
others,  I  miss  the  personals.  I  sympathize  with  the 
desire  to  extend  the  service  of  the  Scroll,  and  that 
extension  is  inevitable,  and  yet  those  of  us  who  have 
been  associated  for  a  good  while  with  it  and  the 
Campbell  Institute  may  be  pardoned  if  we  long  just 
a  bit  to  see  what  is  happening  to  the  men  with 
whom  v/e  are  familiar  personally. 

But  the  thing  that  really  set  me  off  to  write  to 
you  was  not  anything  written  by  any  of  the  old 
crowd,  but  the  article  on  'The  Church  and  the  Day's 
Work,"  by  T.  V.  Smith.  It  made  me  ask.  Who  is  T. 
V.  Smith,  anyhow?  I  should  like  to  shake  hands 
with  him.  I  like  his  courage  and  his  clarity.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  even  the  most  radical  of  us 
are  quite  willing  to  found  our  objective  entirely 
"on  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time."  I  admit  that  we 
don't  have  anything  very  tangible  upon  which  to 
base  any  other  attitude — ^but  I  wonder  how  much 
more  tangible  is  "Every  man  at  work  in  a  job  that 
makes  at  the  same  time  both  a  living  and  a  life." 

I  suppose  we  all  have  a  sort  of  oscillation  in  our 
moods,  but  I  feel  very  deeply  that  one  of  the  im- 
portant moods  to  be  cultivated  is  that  very  mood 
which  is  emphasized  in  the  idea  of  the  "dignity  of 
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labor,"  viz.,  the  mood  that  one  can  rise  above  one's 
circumstances  and  that  the  real  goods  of  life  are 
subjective  rather  than  objective.  I  feel  very  sure 
from  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  Mr.  Smith's  article 
that  he  sees  clearly  that  he  has  emphasized  only 
one  side  of  the  question.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
his  mystical  moods  he  feels  just  as  strongly  that 
you  really  get  nowhere  at  all  by  the  line  of  reason- 
ing in  which  he  indulges — for  it  must  be  evident 
that  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  human  happiness  is 
a  relative  matter,  and  that  it  isn't  relative  primarily 
to  the  kinds  of  acts  you  are  performing,  but  to  per- 
sons and  their  acts  past  and  present  and  to  your 
ov/n  past  as  compared  with  your  present,  and  to  a 
very  large  variety  of  factors,  social  and  biological, 
which  are  almost  entirely  external  to  one's  job. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  strongly  of  a 
paragraph  on  the  survival  of  the  fittest  written  by 
one  of  the  professors  of  biology  in  Chicago.  His 
argument  was  that  most  of  the  people  who  are 
alarmed  over  the  dying  out  of  the  "intellectuals" 
and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  the  race  forget 
that  in  the  kind  of  a  world  in  which  we  live,  with 
its  miners  and  plumbers  and  sailors  and  so  on, 
we  need  only  a  limited  number  of  intellectuals,  and 
that  it  is  quite  probable  that,  given  the  "niggard- 
liness of  nature,''  it  might  be  a  good  thing  that  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  human  race  were  of  a 
less  sensitive  temperament  than  the  highly  cultured 
intellectual. 

It  is  quite  evident,  of  course,  that  in  a  civiliza- 
tion like  China  it  would  be  a  disaster  if  everyone 
should  go  around  looking  for  that  particular  kind 
of  a  job  for  which  nature  (with  a  capital  N)  fitted 
him.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  who  are  stolid  and  unresponsive.  And  may 
it  not  well  be  that  even  in  modern  civilization  there 
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is  in  fact  need  for  this  natural  grading  of  capac- 
ities? As  one  professor  of  sociology  put  it  in  my 
hearing  recently,  may  it  not  be  that  society  needs 
some  morons  to  do  its  dirty  work? 

Of  course  I  am  aware  that  what  I  say  might  be 
interpreted  as  Spencerian  and  laissez  faire  and  all 
the  other  epithets  that  the  reformer  can  muster  to 
characterize  the  worshipper  of  the  God-of-things-as- 
they-are,  and  I  am  aware  that  my  statement  is  no 
less  one-sided  than  Mr.  Smith's — but  his  statement 
does  seem  to  me  to  assume  so  much  in  the  way  of 
perfectibility  (by  groups),  and  neglects  so  much 
the  importance  of  individual  change  and  the  love 
of  power  and  the  mere  blowing  off  of  steam  as  es- 
sential in  the  goods  of  life  that  it  evokes  my  com- 
ment. And  yet  I  like  the  article  immensely  and 
agree  with  it  in  its  insistence  on  the  necessity  for 
doing  the  things  it  suggests — even  if  I  do  wonder 
whether  it  has  found  an  earthly  equivalent  for  the 
New  Jerusalem. 
Nankin,  China.  Guy  W.  Sarvis. 


"The  Challenge  of  Catholicism,  Methodism  the 
Only  Answer,"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  now 
being  published  in  the  Methodist  Times  of  London. 
With  all  the  respect  in  the  v/orld  for  the  vigor  and 
validity  of  the  essential  Methodist  contentions,  we 
are  moved  to  a  sad,  wan  smile  by  such  a  title.  Do 
they  really  mean  it?  Probably  not.  People  seldom 
completely  mean  the  things  they  say  about  religion. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  the  Methodist 
Times  means  to  invite  all  other  Protestants  to  re- 
tire to  the  grandstand  and  watch  Methodism  clean 
up  the  Catholic  church. 
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As  Seen  From  the  Bleachers 

By  William  Mullendore 

A  friend  of  mine  asks  me  to  tell  the  readers  of 
the  Scroll  what  I  am  seeing  from  the  bleachers. 
Very  well. 

It  was  at  Sunday  school.  The  lesson  was,  "Israel 
Crossing  the  Red  Sea."  The  text,  "And  Moses 
stretched  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  Lord  caused 
the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind,  all  the 
night,  and  made  the  sea  dry  ground  and  the  waters 
were  divided  and  the  children  of  Israel  went  into 
the  sea  upon  dry  ground  and  the  waters  were  a  wall 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left." 

We  have  here  a  miracle  in  the  making.  Israel 
is  in  a  close  place.  A  wind  storm  blows  back  the 
shallow  sea  and  Israel  escapes.  This  wonderful  Pro- 
vidence of  wind  storm  blowing  back  the  sea  be- 
comes in  time  a  marvelous  miracle  dividing  the 
waters  and  making  a  path  through  the  seas  with 
upstanding  walls.  A  natural  and  usual  phenomenon 
acting  in  harmony  with  natural  laws  becomes  a  su- 
pernatural force  in  controvention  of  all  known  laws. 
A  force  ploughing  a  path  through  the  sea  leaving 
upstanding  walls  on  either  side  would  appeal  more 
to  the  imagination  than  a  storm  driving  back  the 
sea ;  for  a  storm  was  not  unusual.  But  neither  force 
would  tax  the  credulity  nor  offend  the  intelligence 
of  a  people  who  referred  all  phenomena  to  the  direct 
act  of  God.  Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  thing 
about  the  account  is  that  the  clew  that  gives  us  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  miracle,  remains  im- 
bedded in  the  story  like  a  nugget  of  gold  in  a  matrix 
of  ore. 

A  lawyer  friend  of  mine,  of  good  ability,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Sunday  school,  in  commenting 
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on  the  lesson,  said  this  was  the  greatest  miracle  in 
the  Bible  except  the  resurrection.  Another  lawyer 
friend,  of  good  ability  and  the  teacher  of  the  men's 
class  emphasized  the  miraculous.  There  was  no 
hint  of  storm  by  either.  Another  man,  a  farmer  of 
good  average  ability,  an  elder  and  a  teacher,  men- 
tioned the  wind  only  to  say  that  the  wind  could  not 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  sea  behaving  as  it  did: 
though  the  only  account  we  have  of  it  says  that 
it  v/as.  We  have  here  a  cross  section  that  shows  us 
the  reaction  of  the  mind  of  average  intelligence 
to  the  unrational  in  religion.  As  a  study  it  is  in- 
teresting. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  in 
almost  every  other  field  except  that  of  religion  the 
mind  of  average  intelligence  reacts  unfavorably  to- 
ward the  unrational.  We  no  longer  believe  in  signs 
or  plant  in  the  moon.  Witchcraft  is  dead.  We  are 
slow  to  believe  in  spirit  communications  and  demand 
that  proof  shall  be  put  to  a  rigid  test.  We  hve  in 
such  an  orderly  world  today  that  there  is  barely 
room  for  providence  and  the  answer  of  prayer.  It  is 
the  business  of  my  lawyer  friends  to  follow  clews, 
to  unravel  mysteries,  to  present  to  a  jury  a  natural 
rational  believable  story.  Here,  however,  they  do 
not  even  hint  that  there  could  be  a  rational  ex- 
planation. In  fact  their  version  leaves  out  the  clew 
to  a  rational  understanding  altogether.  Evidently 
they  preferred  that  the  story  should  be  thought  of  as 
a  supernatural  event.  Why  this  favorable  reaction 
to  the  unrational  here? 

Because  all  religions  in  the  past,  whether  Egyp- 
tian, Grecian,  Roman,  Confucian  or  Mohammedan 
demanded  mystery,  and  the  Christian  religion  is  no 
exception.  Paul  declared,  "Great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness."     He  might  have  said,  great  is  the 
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mystery  of  religion.  My  lawyer  friends  instinctive- 
ly felt  that  this  story  would  have  greatest  religious 
value  when  thought  of  as  a  miracle,  less  value  as 
a  providence  and  no  particular  religous  value 
when  thought  of  as  a  fortuitous  storm.  In  short, 
the  unrational  or  the  supernatural  gives  the  story 
all  the  religious  value  it  has.  When  the  story  be- 
comes rational,  it  ceases  to  be  religious. 

Some  one  has  defined  religion  as  a  form  of  belief 
providing  an  ultra-rational  sanction  for  that  class  of 
actions  where  the  individual  interests  are  antag- 
onistic to  the  social  organism.  Of  course  religion 
is  more  than  this,  but  it  is  always  and  everywhere 
this.  Whenever  these  sanctions  for  conduct  become 
rational  they  cease  to  be  religious,  and  become  phil- 
osophy. If  I  am  honest  because  I  believe  that  a 
divine  being  requires  it  of  me,  and  that  honesty  is 
related  to  destiny  and  eternity,  then  my  sanction 
for  being  honest  is  religion.  If  I  am  honest  because 
I  have  discovered  honesty  to  be  the  best  pohcy,  then 
my  sanction  for  honesty  is  philosophy.  Religion 
makes  its  way  by  appealing  to  the  religious  in- 
stincts; philosophy  makes  its  way  by  argument. 
Religion  speaks  to  the  heart,  philosophy  to  the  in- 
tellect. Philosophy  has  usually  been  looked  upon 
by  religion  as  a  helpful  ally,  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  religion.  It  lacks  unction.  It  does  not  baptize 
in  fire.  It  is  morality ;  but  religion  is  morality  plus 
emotion.  Those  who  have  attempted  most  to  ra- 
tionalize religion  seem  to  make  the  least  headway. 

Religion  has  not  looked  upon  science  so  kindly. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  there  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween religion  and  science.  True  science  has  no 
quarrel  with  religion  as  such.  It  does  seek,  how- 
ever, to  solve  all  mystery,  to  discover  natural  causes 
for  phenomena,  to  build  an  orderly  world.  In  doing 
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this  science  has  materially  weakened  the  ancient 
foundations  of  religion.  The  modern  man  can  not 
believe  in  an  inerrant  Bible.  We  know  now  that  we 
live  in  an  orderly  world  governed  not  by  caprice, 
but  by  law.  Many  like  Arnold  say  that  miracles 
never  happen.  Others  like  Sanday  tell  us  that 
miracles  happened  and  that  by  taking  a  little  off 
of  both  ends  and  assuming  that  the  wonderworker 
took  hold  of  laws  higher  up  than  his  contemporaries 
were  able  to  reach  we  can  understand  them.  I  have 
no  objections  to  the  explanation  but  what  is  left  is 
not  a  miracle  but  a  new  discovery  in  science,  jusU 
as  wireless  telegraphy  is.  My  point  is  that  when 
miracles  are  related  to  law  rather  than  to  God  they 
lose  much  if  not  all  their  religious  value.  Jesus  is 
represented  as  being  able  to  do  his  mighty  works 
not  because  he  learned  the  laws  of  God,  but  because 
he  found  the  heart  of  God.  On  the  latter  ground 
miracles  have  religious  values,  on  the  former  they 
have  scientific  values. 

I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  all  miracles  like  the 
floating  ax,  the  standing  sun,  the  path  through  the 
sea  with  congealed  walls  of  water,  are  tolerated  by 
my  lawyer  friends  rather  than  believed.  Certain 
it  is  that  no  amount  of  evidence  could  convince  them 
that  any  such  miracle  could  take  place  now.  To  be- 
lieve in  something  that  under  no  circumstance  could 
ever  happen  again  may  have  some  value  as  an  ex- 
ercise of  faith  but  it  can  have  no  value  as  a  sanction 
for  conduct;  that  is  to  say,  such  belief  has  no  re- 
ligious value.  It  is  only  so  much  luggage.  Our  in- 
tellectual garrets  are  full  of  this  kind  of  junk.  We 
know  it  is  useless  but  we  can't  quite  throw  it  away. 
This  is  not  to  say  however  that  this  discard  has  not 
served  a  useful  purpose  nor  that  we  do  not  need 
something  better  to  take  the  place  of  the  old.    I 
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fear  in  fact  that  our  religious  apartments  are  get- 
ting bare  because  we  are  discarding  the  old  sanc- 
tions and  failing  to  replace  the  old  with  new. 

The  fundamentalist  is  right  then  when  he  charges 
that  science  has  undermined  many  of  our  unra- 
tional  religious  sanctions.  The  fundamentalist  is 
wrong  when  he  defends  an  irrational  sanction.  For 
if  a  rational  sanction  becomes  a  philosophy,  an  ir- 
rational sanction  becomes  hypocrisy  to  its  priests 
and  a  superstition  to  its  votaries.  What  science 
has  really  destroyed  is  not  religion,  but  supersti- 
tion. Superstition  agrees  with  religion  in  this,  it 
also  compels  by  an  unrational  sanction. 

If  we  have  been  right  in  our  observations,  then 
religion  if  it  is  to  live  and  function,  must  not  be 
built  on  irrational  sanctions  that  offend  reason,  but 
on  the  ultra-rational  sanctions  that  are  the  natural 
and  inevitable  complements  of  reason.  Religion 
for  the  modern  man  can  no  longer  rest  on  phe- 
nomena peculiar  to  the  childhood  of  the  race.  It 
can  not  rest  on  dogmas  that  are  unreasonable  no 
matter  how  venerable  the  creed  or  how  sacred 
the  book.  Faith  must  always  remain  the  ground 
work  of  religion,  but  it  must  be  a  reasonable  faith. 

To  shift  religion  from  the  irrational  sanctions 
of  an  unscientific  age  to  ultra-rational  sanctions 
acceptable  to  the  scientific  age,  or  from  fundamen- 
tahsm  to  modernism  without  wastage  or  possible 
wreckage,  is  the  ticklish  task  of  this  generation. 
He  who  succeeds  will  need  to  call  to  his  aid  both 
philosophy  and  science.  These  will  be  his  hand- 
maids both  to  illustrate  and  to  challenge.  He  will 
go  about  his  task  with  an  open  mind.  He  will  try 
all  things  and  hold  fast  to  the  true.  To  this  task 
the  church  is  calling  with  a  voice  as  loud  as  the 
apocalyptic  angels,  "who  is  able?'" 
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A  Comment  on  **The  Disciples 
of  Christ" 

(See  March  Scroll) 

This  strikes  me  as  a  clear  and  interesting  state- 
ment. Its  bearing  upon  the  present  situation  is 
very  apparent.  One  criticism  might  be  useful, 
though,  and  I  think  it  will  explain  most  of  my  ques- 
tion marks.  I  should  like  to  see  a  clearer  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  limitation  of  the  Disciples  in  the 
past,  their  insistence  upon  exact  reproduction  of  the 
"Apostolic''  church.  That  is  touched  upon  in  vari- 
ous places,  but  it  doesn't  emerge  quite  distinctly 
enough,  I  think,  as  a  central  problem  for  the  Dis- 
ciples to  straighten  out  before  they  can  be  the  power 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  modern  world.  I  am  not 
familiar  enough  with  Campbell's  writings  to  be 
sure,  but  I  suspect  there  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  his  conception  of  "uniting  on  the 
basis  of  the  New  Testament,"  and  ours.  The  tradi- 
tional emphasis,  at  least,  has  been  upon  the  book  of 
Acts,  and  a  few  "commands"  in  the  Gospels,  which 
were  supposed  to  form  the  framework  of  the  church 
and  in  the  majority  of  churches  I  am  familiar  with, 
that  is  the  essential  thing.  My  earliest  revolt,  when 
I  began  to  look  at  my  denomination  critically  was 
against  the  childish  insistence  upon  the  meticulous 
performance  of  every  last  detail  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church — as  if  the  perfect  copying  of  the  pat- 
tern would  somehow  work  magic.  It  isn't  merely 
that  it  hangs  over  in  the  "anti"  attitude  toward 
music,  etc.  It  is  more  serious  than  that,  because  it 
encourages  a  sort  of  complacent  indifference  to  the 
changing  needs  of  the  time, — a  disinclination  to  ex- 
periment and  adapt  the  church  to  its  immediate  op- 
portunities. "Progressive  revelation"  seems  clear 
enough,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  most  Disciple  min- 
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isters  I  know  seem  to  believe  that  the  revelation 
stopped  progressing  when  the  New  Testament  was 
written;  the  gospel  delivered  once  for  all  unto  the 
saints  is  still  a  perfect  guide  for  our  time,  etc.  The 
emphasis  upon  "texts"  results,  of  course,  from  this 
point  of  view,^ 

There  are  basic  tendencies  that  impel  us  toward 
the  modern  method,  but  this  one  curious  exception 
certainly  has  done  a  great  deal  to  cancel  whatever 
other  tendencies  there  may  have  been.  Historically, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  came  about.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  genetic  method  was,  of  course,  unfamiliar, 
and  the  "Golden  Age"  notion  was  still  pretty  com- 
mon in  social  theory  in  general;  but  it  does  strike 
one  as  an  odd  survival  now  and  I  think  many  young 
people  lose  their  interest  in  the  Disciples  at  just 
this  point.  It  seems  so  pointless  to  be  diligently 
reconstructing  a  form  that  happened  to  serve  suc- 
cessfully a  community  centuries  ago. 

Of  course  the  point  of  our  particular  brand  of  doc- 
trine is  precisely  in  the  shifting  of  emphasis.  Only 
I  do  not  think  that  is  recognized  adequately  as  a 
fundamental  shift.  If  the  church  in  general  could 
get  that  idea,  there  would  not  be  much  need  for  ar- 
gument about  open  membership,  etc. — and  much 
energy  could  be  released  for  things  that  need  to 
be  done. 

Another  minor  point  might  be  worth  mentioning, 
— the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Campbells,  and  Locke  too  for  that  matter,  theolog- 
ical assumptions  of  all  sorts  did  creep  in,  quite  un- 
noticed, and  color  even  now  the  religious  beliefs  of 
perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  perfectly  sincere  Disciples. 
This  would  not  be  worth  noting,  except  that  it  is 
comforting  to  discover  that  you  decide  to  reject 
some  doctrine  or  other  that  the  Disciples  have  com- 
monly held  and  still  be  entirely  true  to  the  original 
spirt  of  the  movement.  R.  W. 
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Experimenting  in  Religion 

By  E.  S.  Ames 

It  has  been  said  that  the  social  sciences  are  today 
a  thousand  years  behind  the  natural  sciences  and 
mechanical  arts.  Certainly  the  amazing  achieve- 
ments in  medicine,  in  communication  and  transpor- 
tation are  not  yet  paralleled  in  the  administration 
of  justice  or  in  education.  Perhaps  religion  is  least 
affected  by  modernity.  So  impervious  is  it  to  change 
that  the  prevalent  conviction  is  that  one  must  ac- 
cept it  in  the  old  terms  or  forfeit  it  completely. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  by  imperceptible 
changes  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  practical 
needs  or  by  the  influence  of  fashion  and  taste  upon 
the  young.  The  observance  of  "the  Sabbath"  shows 
remarkable  transformations  of  customs  within  fifty 
years  but  they  occurred  gradually  and  were  accepted 
slowly  and  grudgingly  by  the  churches.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  evangelical  denomination  has  ex- 
plicitly modified  its  inherited  tradition  in  regard  to 
the  day  but  all  have  nevertheless  departed  far  from 
the  old  manners.  With  reference  to  more  important 
matters  similar  profession  of  old  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices is  found  while  the  same  lessening  of  stress 
obtains.  The  older  generation  may  reassert  the  or- 
thodox beliefs  fervently  but  there  is  no  longer  the 
deep  response  and  urgency  which  they  once  elicited. 
One  explanation  of  the  difference  in  advancement 
between  the  physical  and  the  social  sciences  is  that 
the  former  have  accepted  experimentation  as  legi- 
timate and  essential  while  the  social  sciences  have 
only  timidly  and  feebly  employed  it. 

Is  experiment  in  matters  of  religion  legitimate? 
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This  question  requires  an  answer,  and  upon  the 
answer  depends  the  fortunes  of  religion  in  the  fu- 
ture. Changes  may  still  be  affected  by  the  old 
practical  method  which  is  more  or  less  surreptitious. 
Its  results  are  likely  to  be  insecure  and  little  is 
achieved  by  it  on  behalf  of  future  progress.  The 
recognition  of  the  right  to  experiment  implies  the 
desirability  of  change  and  the  possibility  of  im- 
provement. It  is  not  merely  the  inertia  of  custom 
which  prevents  experiment  but  there  is  also  a  def- 
inite theory  of  religion  which  excludes  it.  That 
theory  is  that  religion  being  a  matter  of  revelation 
is  not  subject  to  the  uncertainties  of  human  judg- 
ment. This  in  general  has  been  the  position  of 
Protestants.  For  them  the  Bible  is  the  final  word 
concerning  essentials.  Some  allow  that  there  are 
secondary,  incidental  features  for  which  no  clear 
revelation  exists.  These  are  matters  of  relative 
indifference.  Experiments  might  be  legitimate 
enough  in  dealing  with  these  but  such  experiments 
would  be  rather  useless.  For  those  who  view  re- 
ligion thus  it  is  in  all  important  concerns  a  definitely 
ordered  and  fixed  affair.  It  is  like  a  military  sys- 
tem. The  whole  duty  of  subordinates  is  to  obey. 
Questions,  criticisms,  doubts  are  signs  of  insub- 
ordinaton  and  should  be  supressed.  '^Faith"  has  usu- 
ally included  this  attitude  of  obedience,  of  humble 
acceptance.  Man  has  long  been  taught  to  distrust 
his  own  powers,  to  fear  the  exertion  of  his  will 
and  curiosity.  God  has  been  regarded  as  a  law- 
giver, an  arbitrary  ruler  and  judge.  He  has  once 
for  all  delivered  his  truth.  If  he  still  communicates 
with  men,  it  is  by  his  own  will  and  in  his  own  time. 
It  is  not  according  to  the  questioning  of  scientific 
method.    At  most,  men  can  only  pray  and  wait. 

In  contrast  to  this  doctrine  another  is  coming  into 
acceptance  which  regards  religion  as  a  growth  in 
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human  experience.  Religion  shares  the  fortunes 
of  all  human  social  experience.  Development  is  pOv«- 
sible  in  religion  as  in  politics  and  education.  In  all 
of  these  progress  depends  upon  the  initiative,  intel- 
ligence and  responsiveness  of  individuals.  Mankind 
has  come  to  new  dignity  in  this  view  and  is  regarded 
as  capable  and  worthy  of  co-operating  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  most  sacred  things.  The  history 
of  religion  shows  that  its  fortunes  have  varied  with 
the  general  cultural  conditions  of  society  and  that 
it  has  shared  the  qualities  of  the  dominant  attitudes. 
In  view  of  this  conception  of  the  nature  of  religion 
it  is  not  inconsistent  to  think  of  it  as  a  legitimate 
field  for  experiment.  Indeed  the  great  enterprises 
of  the  church  in  different  ages  have  an  experimental 
quality  though  they  were  not  definitely  conceived  as 
experiments.  Great  movements  like  the  Crusades 
and  the  Protestant  Reformation  were  of  this  type. 
They  led  to  new  and  fruitful  adaptations.  Through 
them  old  inhibitions  and  traditions  were  discarded 
and  more  vital  practices  arose.  The  individual  de- 
nominations were  really  experim.ental  ventures. 
John  Wesley  carried  Christianity  to  the  masses  of 
the  poor  in  England  with  free  and  simple  forms 
of  M^orship  and  they  responded  in  vast  numbers. 
George  Fox  sought  an  inner  light  and  vital  experi- 
ence of  rehgion  by  meditation  and  study  of  the  Bible, 
He  achieved  success  for  himself  from  a  very  loyal 
company  of  followers.  These  and  other  denomina- 
tional efforts  to  re-define  Christianity  have  em- 
phasized particular  doctrines  or  practices.  They 
have  been  partial  and  divisive.  Probably  such  sects- 
will  continue  to  appear. 

More  significant  developments  in  recent  years 
have  been  centered  around  practical  problems.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  began  only  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Its  be- 
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ginning  was  quite  accidental  but  it  struck  a  real 
need  and  succeeded.  The  young  peoples'  societies 
grew  up  similarly.  The  missionary  enterprise,  be- 
gun a  century  ago  by  enterprising  individuals,  has 
become  a  great  and  extremely  significant  develop- 
ment of  Christianity.  All  of  these  enterprises  have 
reacted  upon  the  churches  and  upon  their  practices 
and  beliefs.  Their  tendency  has  been  to  bring  re- 
ligion into  closer  contact  with  men  of  all  classes  and 
conditions,  and  to  emphasize  practical  measures. 
The  response  in  numbers  and  in  the  satisfaction  of 
needs  has  been  the  empirical  standard  by  which  suc- 
cess was  judged.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  very 
conspicuously  guided  by  these  utilitarian  and  em- 
pirical principles.  It  has  encountered  no  little  criti- 
cism for  the  introduction  of  recreational  features, 
gymnasiums  and  entertainments,  but  it  has  been 
able  to  justify  itself  on  practical  grounds.  The 
young  men  appreciated  the  policy  and  were  influ- 
enced for  good  in  great  numbers.  Even  the  provi 
sion  of  pool  tables  has  been  permitted  in  many  as- 
sociations. Adaptations  of  this  kind  usually  pro- 
ceed without  any  explicit  definition  of  the  principles 
by  which  they  might  be  justified.  But  if  those  prin- 
ciples were  defined  there  would  be  brought  to  light 
the  essential  features  of  experimentation. 

A  scientific  experiment  may  be  defined  thus:  It 
is  an  investigation  of  a  given  phenomenon  under 
conditions  so  far  as  possible  understood  and  sub- 
ject to  control.  In  laboratory  experiments  this  is 
quite  possible.  For  example,  a  given  quantity  of 
milk  may  be  tested  experimentally  to  determine 
chemically  the  amount  of  butter  fat  contained  in 
it.  A  biological  experiment  ascertains  the  food 
value  of  butter  fat  by  feeding  different  groups  of 
animals  rations  which  differ  only  in  this  element. 
Their  vitality,  longevity  and  normality  may  then 
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be  referred  to  the  one  variable  feature  of  their  diet, 
other  conditions  remaining  uniform.  A  social  ex- 
periment is  made  where  a  social  center  is  established 
and  careful  observation  conducted  as  to  its  influ- 
ence in  respect  to  health,  crime,  bank  savings,  read- 
ing, and  other  interests.  Reliable  statistics  over  a 
period  of  years  are  important  means  of  making 
these  estimates. 

Obviously,  rehgion  is  susceptible  to  similar  forms 
of  experiments.  A  local  church  employs  this  meth- 
od when  it  introduces  a  chorus  choir  or  a  graded 
Sunday  School  curriculum.  Too  commonly  such  un- 
dertakings are  not  made  with  sufficient  awareness 
or  observed  consistently  and  through  a  long  period 
of  time.  Some  recent  surveys  of  communities  and 
of  churches  have  furnished  most  interesting  in- 
formation which  may  serve  for  definite  scientific 
experiments. 

The  problem  of  Christian  Union  is  one  which  may 
easily  be  made  the  subject  of  definite  experiment. 
There  are  certain  phases  of  it  which  may  readily 
be  investigated.  The  two  points  where  difficulties 
arise  are  the  form  of  organization  and  the  condi- 
tions of  membership,  with  the  doctrines  which  are 
involved.  It  is  at  these  points  that  differences  ap- 
pear with  reference  to  the  justification  of  experi- 
ments. Those  who  hold  that  religion  is  fixed  in  cer- 
tain essential  respects  by  revelation  or  by  historic 
precedent  cannot  consistently  regard  the  subject 
of  union  as  open  to  thorough  going  experimentation. 
They  can  only  invite  all  other  Christians  to  unite 
with  themselves  upon  their  own  terms.  Such  is 
the  well  known  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Considering  herself  the  one  true  and  his- 
toric church  she  can  make  no  concessions  and  can- 
not admit  any  validity  or  merit  in  experiment.  Some 
Protestant  denominations,    in    their    official    pro- 
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nouncements  at  least,  occupy  a  similar  position. 
They  virtually  deny  that  union  is  a  proper  subject 
for  experimental  investigation.  Union  is  to  them 
at  most  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  The 
primary  interest  is  to  conserve  and  extend  their  own 
type  of  religion.  They  prefer  to  leave  the  religious 
world  divided  rather  than  to  risk  the  compromise 
of  truth  and  established  forms  and  institutions. 

Or  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  two  conceptions 
of  union,  the  organic  and  the  co-operative.  Organic 
union,  the  consolidation  of  different  groups  into 
one  ecclesiastical  organization,  suggests  an  auto- 
cratic, static  system.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
advocates  that  kind  of  union.  So  does  every  church 
which  maintains  its  own  doctrines  or  practices  to 
be  unalterable  and  yet  invites  other  bodies  to  enter 
its  system.  Such  a  conception  of  union  excludes 
the  conception  of  experimentation.  It  has  no  con- 
cessions to  make  and  commonly  insists  that  it  is 
sinful  and  wasteful  for  fallible  human  beings  to 
presume  to  raise  the  questions  or  doubts  necessary 
to  any  experimental  procedure. 

The  co-operative  conception  of  union,  however, 
suggests  something  quite  different.  It  seeks  a 
more  democratic,  flexible  and  practical  basis  of  as- 
sociation. Differences  of  belief  and  of  method  may 
be  compatible  with  union  in  this  sense.  Any  other 
kind  of  union  is  largely  an  abstraction,  an  unreality. 
Even  those  systems  which  seek  uniformity  and 
identity  of  faith  in  all  their  adherents  fall  short 
of  it.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  all  its  ef- 
forts to  do  so,  cannot  eliminate  divergent  beliefs 
and  tendencies.  The  Modernist  movement  is  one  of 
the  latest  evidences.  The  great  monastic  orders 
are  conspicuous  historic  examples.  They  are  in 
reality  powerful  sects  or  denominations  or  political 
parties  within  the  ostensibly  unified  body.      Every 
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local  Protestant  church  is  in  miniature  such  an  or- 
ganization. While  it  has  a  certain  unity  of  form 
and  procedure,  yet  its  inner  life  is  apt  to  be  highly 
diversified.  The  members  belong  to  more  or  less 
well  defined  cultural  groups.  Every  reflective  per- 
son has  some  mental  reservations.  The  explicit 
recognition  of  this  fact  would  itself  constitute  a 
kind  of  experiment  of  great  value.  Co-operative 
union  involves  the  permission  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  variety  of  types  and  attitudes  within 
the  one  body.  Union  in  diversity  and  diversity  in 
union  are  necessary.  Those  who  do  not  believe  in 
experiments  in  religion  and  who  advocate  only 
organic  union  upon  a  static  basis  ignore  differences 
and  try  to  suppress  them.  But  those  who  admit  the 
propriety  of  experiments  may  consistently  advocate 
a  co-operative  union  which  consciously  cultivates 
freedom  of  inquiry,  initiative  and  adventure  in  quest 
of  greater  efi:'iciency  and  higher  types  of  character. 
Oin  this  basis  the  unity  of  a  religious  group  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  family  in  which  many  opinions  con- 
cerning the  common  interests  may  exist  together 
with  loyalty  to  the  family  itself.  Indeed  such  vari- 
ations of  opinion  contribute  to  growth  and  stimu- 
late interest.  It  is  the  same  in  business.  A  success- 
ful company  is  constantly  undergoing  adaptation 
and  readjustment.  Friendly  criticism  and  proposals 
of  new  methods  on  the  part  of  employes  are  con- 
sistent with  loyalty  to  the  organization  and  its  wel- 
fare. The  unity  of  scientific  societies  is  real  and 
vital  despite  the  presence  of  radicals  and  conserva- 
tives. Religious  societies  share  the  same  traits. 
There  are  general  attitudes  and  loyalties  within 
which  great  freedom  of  belief  and  of  practical  meth- 
ods may  be  admitted.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  it 
should  be  one  of  the  functions  of  religion  to  invite 
reflection  and  experiment  and  invention.  Great  gains 
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'\n  this  direction  have  been  made  in  so  far  as  the 
creeds  have  fallen  into  disuse,  A  general  attitude 
of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
church  is  sufficient  to  admit  a  person  to  baptism 
and  to  full  membership.  Almost  any  church  will 
admit  applicants  even  if  they  are  known  to  cherish 
heretical  opinions  on  important  doctrines. 

If  the  churches  would  make  this  practice  more 
explicit  and  consistent,  their  appeal  to  thoughtful 
people  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  When  the  new 
attitudes  are  forced  to  develop  under  cover,  in  fear 
of  detection,  there  is  a  sense  of  division,  of  conflict, 
which  cannot  be  wholesome.  While  all  social  changes 
need  to  be  gradual  and  to  be  achieved  by  a  ripening 
process,  they  ought  not  to  be  surreptitious.  One  of- 
ten feels  that  religion  practices  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  statement  of  principles,  and  there  must  al- 
ways be  something  offensive  about  the  cultivation 
of  conduct  in  serious  conflict  with  one's  ideas. 

Co-operative  union  may  express  itself  in  differ- 
ent forms  of  association.  It  provides  opportunities 
for  many  experiments.  One  of  these  is  federation. 
It  began  among  the  churches  of  the  larger  cities 
in  an  effort  to  promote  better  acquaintance  between 
the  various  denominations  and  to  organize  all  Prot- 
estant forces  more  adequately  for  the  practical  tasks 
of  religion.  It  was  largely  an  overhead  movement 
so  far  as  the  local  church  was  concerned.  Minis- 
ters led  in  it.  It  was  a  kind  of  union  ministerial  as- 
sociation with  wider  scope.  But  it  did  not  greatly 
affect  the  local  congregation  nor  the  individual  lay- 
men. In  some  instances  neighboring  churches  have 
been  brought  together  as  a  "federated"  congrega- 
tion but  such  cases  have  differed  little,  if  at  all, 
from  previous  union  churches  in  which  two  or  more 
groups  have  been  merged.  The  federation  move- 
ment is  a  part  of  the  general  tendency  toward  co- 
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operation  on  behalf  of  social  enterprises  and  prac- 
tical economy.  Matters  of  doctrine  are  minimized 
in  it  and  dealt  with  by  a  kind  of  smothering  process 
rather  than  by  conscious  rationalization  and  intel- 
lectual agreement.  Even  a  plan  to  make  doctrine 
incidental  and  to  work  by  the  sentiment  of  friend- 
liness is  more  convincing  when  made  explicit.  It  is 
itself  a  kind  of  new  doctrine  whose  object  is  the 
subordination  of  doctrine.  So  powerful  is  the  "sen- 
timent of  rationality"  in  men  that  the  effort  to 
relegate  the  function  of  reason  to  a  secondary  posi- 
tion in  rehgion  succeeds  best  only  when  justified 
by  convincing  reasons.  Federation  has  made  an 
experiment  at  one  angle  of  the  problem  and  has 
shown  good  results. 

Other  overhead  experiments  are  those  of  the  in- 
ter-church councils  and  the  many  conferences  on 
union  between  delegates  from  the  denominational 
organizations  and  authorities  of  different  bodies. 
They  constantly  deepen  appreciation  of  the  common 
task  for  all  churches.  These  larger,  more  compre- 
hensive movements  have  been  preceded  and  are 
paralleled  by  more  specific  enterprises,  such  as  the 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement,  the  Laymen's 
Evangelistic  Campaigns,  various  national  welfare 
and  patriotic  undertakings.  From  many  specific 
needs  organized  agencies  have  sprung  up  seeking 
to  mobilize  all  churches  into  practical  co-operation. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  such  an  agency.  The  Re- 
ligious Education  Association  is  another.  During  the 
war  the  urgent  appeals  from  the  government  and 
from  the  Red  Cross  and  other  relief  agencies  for  co- 
operation in  great  humanitarian  programs  tended  to 
fuse  all  communions  into  one  fellowship  of  suffer- 
ing and  service.  That  experience  gives  new  mean- 
ing and  fresh  encouragement  to  all  co-operative 
l)urposes. 
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But  there  is  a  more  crucial  experiment  to  be 
made  without  which  these  general  movemenls  re- 
main somewhat  up  in  the  air.  This  is  the  experi- 
ment of  thoroughgoing  union  in  the  local  church 
of  whatever  denomination.  An  attitude  of  tolerance 
of  different  faiths  is  not  all  that  is  meant.  Several 
denominations  have  long  received  Christians  from 
other  bodies  into  their  fellowship  without  question. 
They  have  considered  themselves  liberal  in  doing 
so  but  they  have  seldom  thought  of  it  as  an  active 
program  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  union.  In 
fact  pastors  have  been  rather  apologetic  concerning 
the  practice  fearing  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  method 
of  rivalry  and  competition.  Instead  of  treating  it 
definitely  and  generously  as  a  means  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  the  larger  cause  of  union,  it  has  been 
feared  as  another  possible  occasion  of  jealousy  and 
misunderstanding.  Why,  for  example,  should 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  be  rivals 
in  any  community,  particularly  in  one  which  is  over 
churched?  Either  could  receive  members  from  the 
other  without  difficulty. 

From  such  instances  the  question  may  be  ex- 
tended to  a  larger  situation.  Suppose  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  the  Baptist,  the  Disciple  churches  also 
exchanged  members  freely  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches.  And 
suppose  further  that  they  were  all  possessed  of  a 
genuine  desire  to  promote  union.  Would  it  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  that  all  unite  in  one  organization 
and  assemble  in  one  place  ?  Is  that  not  a  crude  and 
superficial  idea  of  union?  Undoubtedly  this  is  the 
commonest  manner  of  conceiving  it  but  a  little  re- 
flection suggests  that  while  such  procedure  might 
be  desirable  in  some  circumstances  it  is  also  evi- 
dent that  in  many  localities,  especially  where  the 
existing  churches  are  not  adequate  to  care  for  the 
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needs  of  the  whole  population,  quite  a  different  view- 
is  needed.  For  example,  in  a  given  neighborhood 
there  are  churches  of  all  denominations.  Yet  if 
all  the  residents  of  the  district  should  arise  some 
Sunday  morning  to  attend  church,  the  majority 
would  find  themselves  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
insufficient  pews. 

Under  these  circumstances,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  churches  would  be  to  increase  still  further 
the  disproportion  between  them  and  the  field  they 
are  in.  Doubtless  many  thing  are  necessary  to  raise 
these  organizations  to  their  maximum  efficiency 
but  one  thing  essential  is  to  convince  the  outsider 
that  they  are  not  wasting  energy  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  differences  between  themselves.  All  of 
their  members  deserve  to  realize,  too,  that  these 
churches  are  not  antagonists  but  are  united.  And  the 
great  cause  of  community  welfare  and  of  moral  and 
religious  leadership  demand  the  heartiest,  most  ef- 
ficient co-operation  of  all  the  religious  forces. 

If  all  of  the  churches  realized  that  they  occupied 
common  ground  together,  they  would  discover  that 
they  were  by  that  fact  united.  They  would  then 
need  no  longer  to  seek  union  among  themselves  for 
they  would  possess  it.  The  only  further  need  would 
be  for  the  mem.bers  in  each  congregation  to  become 
conscious  of  this  fact  and  for  the  churches  to  de- 
clare their  existing  unity  to  the  whole  community. 
The  declaration  and  appreciation  of  the  existing 
unity  would  alone  be  necessary  to  make  the  unity 
effective  in  the  highest  degree. 

A  possible  experiment  on  behalf  of  union  is  there- 
fore simply  this:  It  is  an  experiment  to  make  the 
local  church  itself  such  that  it  becomes  one  in  prac- 
tice and  spirit  with  all  other  congregations  which 
have  the  disposition  to  co-operate.  The  burden  of 
separation  and  division  then  rests  not  upon  a  local 
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church  but  upon  any  church  or  individuals  refus- 
ing co-operation  with  it. 

Upon  this  conception  of  co-operative  union  the 
number  of  churches  in  a  community  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  union.  That  is  a  matter 
which  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  residents 
and  their  economic  status.  It  should  be  the  same 
with  churches  as  with  schools.  The  community  is 
entitled  to  all  it  will  support  in  accordance  with 
the  best  possible  standards.  No  one  now  knows 
what  number  of  members  makes  the  most  efficient 
church.  It  is  not  specified  in  the  New  Testament. 
Probably  it  must  differ  among  different  classes  and 
types  of  people.  The  main  feature  so  far  as  union 
is  concerned  is  that  all  the  churches  which  exist 
shall  give  mutual  recognition  to  one  another  as 
equally  genuine  churches  and  shall  co-operate  to 
their  utmost  in  all  practical  measures.  Then  each 
congregation  remains  free  to  make  experiments  in 
all  those  things  which  make  for  better  knowledge 
deeper  piety,  and  more  effective  social  welfare. 
And  it  does  not  on  account  of  such  experiments  be- 
come heterodox  or  apostate. 


Lines  From  Letters 

Edwin  C.  Boyton,  Huntsville,  Texas:  "I  enjoy 
the  "Scroll"  very  much;  and  as  soon  as  I  get  fully 
adjusted  from  a  long  loss  of  time  entailed  by  sick- 
ness in  my  little  household,  I  hope  to  contribute 
something  to  the  journal  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
broad-minded  man  of  narrow  views." 

Dr.  0.  M.  Cope-  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  "I  must 
take  this  chance  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am  enjoying 
the  Scroll  this  year.  I  particularly  appreciated 
your  contribution  to  the  last  issue.  I  have  already 
loaned  it  to  several  friends  here,  and  they  are  united 
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in  praise  of  the  article.    Keep  the  good  work  up." 

Chas.  M.  Watson,  Berkeley,  California:  "I  am 
enjoying  the  work  here  in  the  west." 

H.  W.  Cordell,  Pullman,  Washington:  "I  expect 
to  be  in  Chicago  for  two  or  three  days  this  sum- 
mer but  considerably  later  than  the  date  of  the  an- 
nual meeting,  therefore  once  more  I  must  miss  it," 

W.  C.  Gibbs,  Columbia,  Missouri :  "Dean  Edwards 
is  slowly  recovering  from  the  after  effects  of  an 
appendicitis  operation  in  January,  and  will  be  as 
good  as  new  in  due  time.  The  Bible  College  is  in  its 
best  year  with  512  students  enrolled  during  the  year 
and  now  4  churches  cooperating  in  the  work." 

B.  F.  Dailey,  Indianapolis,  Indiana :  "Here  are  the 
"Iron  Men"  to  help  fight  "The  world,  the  flesh  and 
the  devil!" 

E.  P.  Wise,  Adron,  Ohio:  "I  enjoy  the  Scroll. 
Wish  I  could  meet  the  fellows  oftener.  The  future 
is  with  the  young  men  and  the  new  attitude  of  mind. 
If  T  had  time  to  write  and  you  to  read,  I'd  tell  you 
of  my  recent  experience  organizing  a  real  commun- 
ity church." 

Nelson  Trimble,  Chicago,  Illinois:  "I  note  with 
considerable  interest  that  you  are  planning  to  broad- 
en the  scope  of  Campbell  Institute,  and  to  take 
people  without  regard  to  sex  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude.  This  is  the  best  step  you  have  taken 
so  far.  If  I  had  time  I  would  write  a  letter  or  an  ar- 
ticle or  a  treatise  or  a  brief  or  a  brochure  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Masculine  Complex"  of  the  Campbell 
Institute." 

S.  J.  Carter,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin :  "I  very  much 
believe  in  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  the  Institute 
at  a  time  when  both  "sweetness"  and  "light"  are  so 
much  of  a  desideratum." 

W.  J.  Burner,  Columbia,  Missouri:  "I  hasten  to 
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contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  Institute — ^though 
I  have  recently  attended  two  meetings  where  George 
Campbell  took  up  the  collection,  and  it  is  a  wonder 
I  have  that  much  left." 


Secretary's  Notes 

Merritt  B.  Wood,  for  several  years  one  of  the  very 
loyal  members  of  the  Institute,  passed  away  April 
15th,  at  his  home  in  Hiram,  Ohio.  From  1909  to 
1919,  he  was  a  missionary  at  Bayamon,  Porto  Rico. 
There  he  contracted  a  tropical  disease  which  finally 
caused  his  death.  He  was  born  in  East  Smithfield, 
Pa.,  forty-seven  years  ago.  He  graduated  from 
Hiram  in  1901,  and  had  completed  a  large  part  of 
the  Divinity  course  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Wood  and  two  sons,  the  older 
of  whom  is  a  senior  in  Hiram  College.  All  who 
knew  him  will  remember  his  quiet,  thoughtful  man- 
ner, and  his  courageous,  dauntless  spirit.  Until  re- 
cently he  had  been  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Church 
at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  which  work  he  had  to  relinquish 
on  acount  of  failing  health. 

The  recent  letter  of  the  Secretary  has  brought 
in  a  grand  company  of  "iron  men."  If  the  remain- 
ing reserves  come  up  to  the  front  in  the  next  few 
weeks  all  necessary  supplies  and  equipment  will  be 
provided. 

The  Chicago  chapter  of  the  Institute  will  have  its 
annual  dinner  May  12.  There  are  about  thirty  men 
in  and  about  the  city. 

Several  members,  when  sending  in  their  dues, 
suggested  names  of  men  who  should  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute.  There  are  about  two  hundred 
more  available. 

Several  correspondents  favor  admitting  women. 
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The  present  issue  of  The  Scroll,  which  is  devoted 
to  Religious  Education,  has  been  edited  entirely  by 
John  Leslie  Lobengier,  educational  pastor  of  the 
United  Church,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  who  has  also  written 
the  editorial  notes.  Mr.  Lobengier's  training  in  this 
field  and  his  exceptional  experience  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  a  great  and  leading  church  qualify 
him  in  a  remarkable  degree  for  this  service.  The 
editor  wishes  to  express  the  highest  appreciation  of 
his  work  in  preparing  the  material  for  this  number 
of  the  Scroll,  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  having 
gotten  contributions  from  even  forty  per  cent  of  the 
members  from  whom  he  requested  assistance. 
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Editorial  Notes 


The  present  number  of  THE  SCROLL  is  called  a 
religious  education  number.  To  be  true  to  the  impli- 
cations of  that  name  this  issue  ought  to  be  much 
more  comprehensive  than  it  is;  it  ought  to  cover  a 
range*  of  subjectsJvery  much  broader  than  the  present 
number  includes.  Whatever  is  here  discussed  is  of 
necessity  discussed  in  a  very  brief  way;  and  many 
of  the  most  important  aspects  and  emphases  of  the 
field  are  not  even  mentioned.  The  explanation  for 
this  fact  is  simple.  Many  members  of  the  Institute 
who  were  asked  to  make  contributions  to  this  num- 
ber did  not  do  so,  and  to  secure  others  to  discuss 
their  topics  was  not  found  feasible.  Before  any  of 
our  "fellows"  comment  on  the  inadequate  way  in 
which  this  number  covers  the  field  of  religious  edu- 
cation, therefore,  let  it  be  said  that  no  one  supposes 
it  to  be  comprehensive.  It  includes  thoughts  within 
this  field,  by  various  men  within  our  fold. 


The  member  of  the  Editorial  Staff  whose  duty  it 
was  to  prepare  this,  number  outlined  a  series  of  top- 
ics and  asked  twenty-one  members  of  the  Institute 
to  write  upon  them.  Nine  did  so  and  their  contribu- 
tions are  much  appreciated.  Five  answered,  stating 
that  the  press  of  other  work  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  write  for  THE  SCROLL  at  the  present  time. 
The  courtesy  of  their  replies  is  also  appreciated. 
Seven  made  no  replies.  If  all  had  found  it  possible 
to  respond,  there  would  have  been  additional  articles 
on  such  subjects  as  the  following:  "Necessary  re- 
adjustments in  the  training  of  ministers,  if  they  are 
to  be  intelligent  and  effective  leaders  in  the  field  of 
religious  education ;"  "The  most  important  points  of 
emphasis  in  the  religious  education  field  today;" 
"Discussion  of  the  proposed  course  of  study  of  the 
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University  Church  of  Chicago,  and  of  the  principles 
on  which  that  course  is  being  built;"  "The  project 
method  in  religious  education ;"  "The  use  of  tests  and 
measurements  in  the  field  of  religious  education;" 
"Aims  and  objectives  of  the  church  school;"  etc. 


How  great  is  the  real  demand  for  THE  SCROLL 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Institute?  This 
is  always  a  legitimate  question.  The  response  to 
specific  requests  for  this  number,  and  the  fact  that 
for  some  time  past  the  number  of  different  contribu- 
tors has  been  small,  make  one  wonder  whether  the 
membership  of  the  Institute  actually  feels  keenly 
the  desire  for  such  a  channel  for  free  expression  as 
THE  SCROLL  is  supposed  to  be.  The  writer  of 
these  lines,  who  speaks  for  no  one  other  than  him- 
self, suggests  that  if  contributions  are  not  forthcom- 
ing with  greater  volume  and  enthusiasm  the  annual 
meeting  might  well  consider  the  publication  of  just 
half  as  many  issues  during  the  year,  each  issue  to  be 
of  the  same  size  as  at  present.  This  would  save 
money  for  our  underburdened  treasury,  and  still 
offer  as  much  of  a  medium  for  free  expression  as  we 
really  seem  to  want. 


What  is  needed  above  all  else  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  religious  education  field,  is  a  very  great  amount 
of  careful  experimentation,  under  expert  guidance 
and  careful  supervision.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
every  chair  of  religious  education,  in  college  or  the- 
ological seminary,  does  not  have  an  experiment^,: 
school  in  which  theories  may  be  tested.  It  is  equally 
unfortunate  that  there  are  not  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  church  leaders  who  approach  the  task 
of  Christian  training  in  the  experimental  mood. 
All  too  many  men — even  those  of  Campbell  Institute 
caliber — simply  follow  in  the  beaten  paths.  In  the 
matter  of  the  curriculum,  for  example,  there  is  room 
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for  a  vast  amount  of  experimentation.  The  project 
method,  so  much  discussed  in  school  circles  today, 
needs  careful  study  and  painstaking  application  to 
the  teaching  work  of  the  church.  Perhaps  at  no 
point  is  there  more  need  for  experimentation  than 
in  the  matter  of  tests  and  measurements.  The  tests 
that  have  to  do  with  fact  knowledge  are  simple,  and 
relatively  unimportant.  It  is  of  vast  importance, 
however,  to  be  able  to  determine  through  a  given 
period  of  time  whether  or  not  a  child  registers  actual 
religious  growth  or  character  development.  Many 
methods  of  self-testing  have  been  tried.  Various 
techniques  have  been  worked  out  for  attempting  to 
test  religious  attitudes,  to  measure  character  growth, 
etc.  Relatively  speaking,  however,  the  field  is  still 
practically  untouched.  If  forward-looking  men  in 
the  churches  want  a  fascinating  piece  of  work  to 
do,  let  them  choose  some  such  important  field  for 
study,  and  do  some  experimental  work  with  chil- 
dren and  young  people. 


The  church  has  long  been  trying  to  secure  more 
time  for  religious  training.  There  are  at  least  three 
methods  of  doing  this  that  are  worthy  of  the  careful 
consideration  of  church  leaders. 

The  church  vacation  school,  or  daily  vacation 
Bible  school,  is  now  an  established  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  year  in  many  churches.  Unoccupied 
children  and  unoccupied  church  plants  constitute 
two  good  arguments  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution  for  four  or  five  weeks  during 
the  summer.  The  movement  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  city  of  any  size  that  cannot 
boast  of  some  effort  in  this  direction.  One  of  the 
best  methods  of  organization  and  administration  is 
that  used  by  Chicago.  There  the  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  Commis- 
sion of  the  Chicago  Church  Federation.    Those  who 
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are  interested  in  this  method  of  extending  the  time 
for  religious  training  may  find  the  help  for  which 
they  are  looking  in  such  a  book  as  "How  to  Conduct 
a  Church  Vacation  School,"  by  A.  H.  Gage. 


The  week-day  schools  of  religion  have  become 
almost  a  fad.  Their  development  has  been  so  rapid 
in  many  places  that  many  have  felt  like  urging  de- 
lay rather  than  haste.  The  movement,  however,  has 
great  possibilities.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
now  one  thousand  week-day  schools  of  religion  in 
the  United  States.  The  best  survey  of  this  move- 
ment, up  to  about  two  years  ago,  will  be  found  in 
"Week-Day  Religious  Education,"  edited  by  H.  F. 
Cope.  Before  rushing  ahead  blindly  communities 
ought  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  experiences 
of  others;  they  ought  not  to  inaugurate  the  plan 
until  they  are  assured  of  sufficient  financial  support ; 
they  ought  to  be  certain  that  they  have  a  satisfac- 
tory course  of  study  to  introduce,  and  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  secure  teachers  who  are  not  inferior  at 
least  to  the  average  teachers  of  the  schools  of  the 
neighborhood ;  and  they  ought  to  be  certain  of  a  sat- 
isfactory working  agreement  with  the  school  author- 
ities, that  dignifies  the  teaching  of  religion,  but  that 
is  also  fair  to  the  school  and  to  every  religious  sect 
and  organization. 


A  third  method  of  extending  the  time  for  religious 
training  is  the  lengthened  session  on  Sunday.  One 
of  the  best  experiments  in  this  direction  is  that  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Toledo.  This  is  described  in  detail  by  F.  E.  Duddy 
in  his  little  book,  "A  New  Way  to  Solve  Old  Prob- 
lems." Another  church  that  is  trying  a  similar  ex- 
periment is  United  Church,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  The  av- 
erage church  service  is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
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small  children.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  arrange 
a  program  entirely  suited  to  their  needs,  beginning 
at  ten  o'clock  and  ending  at  about  the  time  of  the 
close  of  the  church  service.  Such  a  two-hours'  ses- 
sion gives  ample  opportunity  for  worship  and  train- 
ing in  worship,  for  world-friendship,  for  group  ex- 
pressional  activities,  and  for  a  lesson  period  suffi- 
ciently long  to  accomplish  something  worth  while, 
and  with  ample  time  for  varied  expressional  work. 
In  the  first  of  the  two  churches  mentioned  above, 
children  as  old  as  those  of  the  eighth  grade  are  kept 
for  the  two-hours  session.  In  the  second  church 
mentioned  above,  no  one  beyond  the  sixth  grade  is 
kept  through  the  church  service. 

All  of  these  methods  are  worthy  of  study.  Most 
churches  will  find  at  least  one  of  them  worthy  of  a 
trial. 


Social  Christianity  in  the 
Curriculum 

By  Alva  W.  Taylor 

The  ethical  precepts  of  Jesus  have  been  thrust 
from  one  vantage  point  to  another.  Once  they  had 
nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  slavery  or  the  drink  evil 
beyond  the  personal  demand  that  masters  should 
be  kind,  slaves  dutiful,  and  none  should  drink  too 
much — whatever  that  might  mean.  These  questions 
are  now  so  overwhelmingly  recognized  as  moral  that 
one's  personal  attitude  upon  them  is  a  test  of  per- 
sonal character.  There  are  untold  areas  of  unad- 
justed social  relationships  where  just  such  adjust- 
ments of  personal  character  to  social  convictions 
must  be  made.  The  principles  Jesus  taught  regard- 
ing the  sacredness  of  personality  and  of  the  family. 
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of  brotherhood,  service,  peace  and  love  have  not  yet 
been  adequately  applied  to  organized  social  life.  Yet, 
if  Benjamin  Kidd  is  right,  the  face  of  civilization 
could  be  changed  within  one  generation  if  they  were 
adequately  taught  to  the  children  of  one  generation. 
It  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  Bible  as  history,  litera- 
ture and  theology.  Great  scholars  in  all  these  things 
can  be  utterly  immoral  in  the  social  relationships  of 
war,  industry  and  citizenship.  It  is  not  enough  to 
teach  personal  morality  and  the  conventions  of  re- 
spectability, for  the  most  moral  and  respectable  of 
men  can  work  as  parts  of  a  system  under  which  war 
in  industry  and  between  nations  threaten  a  Christian 
social  order  with  destruction.  The  teachings  of  Jesus 
are  just  as  able  to  transform  social  living  as  they  are 
to  transform  personal  lives ;  it  is  a  question  of  mak- 
ing the  application. 

The  great  war  was  fought  by  Christian  nations. 
It  was  not  the  non-Christian  nor  even  the  Islamic 
peoples  who  made  it.  Individuals  who  would  have 
been  good  Samaritans  toward  one  another  grappled 
in  a  death  struggle.  Men  who  would  have  died  for 
one  another  were  both  killed  in  battle.  War  is  an 
evil  that  destroys  all  things  good,  even  Christianity 
itself.  So,  too,  are  the  industrial  struggle  and  civic 
corruption.  Business  for  profits  first  is  a  contradic- 
tion to  Christian  ethics.  The  Kingdom  teaching  re- 
quires the  conversion  of  all  these  things. 

Such  a  conversion  of  the  social  order  to  Christ  or 
to  Kingdom-likeness  can  take  place  only  when  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  are  so  taught  as  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual aware  of  their  application  to  its  evils  and 
short-comings  and  mal-adjustments.  Ours  may  be 
the  best  of  all  social  orders,  but  it  is  far  from  the 
Kingdom.  The  best  of  Christian  men  are  always 
disciples  and  penitents  and  reformers  of  their  per- 
sonal lives.  So,  too,  must  the  church  and  our  civili- 
zation be  always  reformed  and  reforming. 
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The  first  step  should  be  the  selection  of  scripture 
lessons  that  have  definite  bearing  upon  social  ques- 
tions. The  next  is  the  preparation  of  lesson  helps 
that  describe  the  evils,  define  the  problems  and  point 
out  an  application.  All  this  will  have  to  be  done  with 
the  same  ethical  sense  and  moral  courage  as  charac- 
terizes the  teaching  in  regard  to'  questions  of  the 
inner  life  and  of  personal  morality.  Teachers  will 
have  to  be  as  aware  of  social  short-comings  as  they 
are  of  personal  blemishes  in  character  and  have  a 
like  conviction  regarding  them,  and  they  will  have 
to  have  the  same  faith  in  the  power  of  the  gospel  to 
cure  them. 

Such  lesson  selections  and  helps  are  not  likely  to 
be  offered  soon  by  commercial  publishing  houses. 
They  will  not  be  universally  used  when  they  are  of- 
fered. They  require  a  new  type  of  scholarship  for 
both  their  preparation  and  teaching,  but  one  that  is 
rapidly  preparing.  Both  their  preparation  and  use 
will  have  to  be  made  independently  for  a  time.  A 
body  of  conviction  is  being  built  up  among  the 
younger  men  in  the  ministry  and  in  the  more  inde- 
pendent lay  minds.  In  good  time,  as  in  all  pioneer- 
ing, it  will  be  embodied  in  the  regular  instruction. 


The  Place  of  Missions  in  the 
Curriculum 

John  Clark  Archer,  Ph.D. 

Chairman,  Department  of  Missions, 

Yale  Divinity  School 

While  the  problem  of  Religious  Education  is  in 
evolution,  a  just  inclusion  and  admixture  of  Mission- 
ary Education  may  well  be  considered.  We  think 
rightly  of  religious  education  as  an  all-inclusive, 
or  at  any  rate,  a  sufficiently  inclusive  term.     Mis- 
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sionary  education  is  inchided.  It  will  not  be  ade- 
quate education  in  religion  which  excludes  missions. 
As  it  is,  however,  missions  occupy  far  too  small  a 
place  in  our  general  program.  Less  than  a  year, 
as  a  whole,  is  now  given  to  things  missionary 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  graded  lessons  in 
religious  education. 

What  missions  there  is  is  treated  too  historically. 
There  should  be  a  more  adequate  presentation  of 
living  issues.  Biography  alone  will  not  do.  But  to 
raise  any  question  is  to  raise  the  whole  question — 
and  the  whole  question  is  a  staggering  matter.  In 
a  word,  however,  we  have  need  of  formulating  a 
program  of  religious  education  which  takes  into  ac- 
count whatever  concerns  the  whole  Christian  world. 
For  the  most  part  our  lessons  now  are  as  a  winding 
corridor  through  which  we  may  make  our  way  across 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  lands  to  Jerusalem 
and  the  maze  of  ways  which  radiate  therefrom.  It 
is  a  well  beaten  path.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is 
and  always  will  be  to  us  the  main  highway.  But 
there  is  a  larger  world  than  that  found  along  this 
pathway.  In  order  to  see  it  and  draw  its  values 
to  ourselves  we  must  reorganize  our  program. 
There  are  Christians  in  India,  China,  and  all  over 
the  world,  with  whom  we  are  to  cooperate  in  mak- 
ing the  whole  world  Christian.  It  is  a  proper  part 
of  education  to  know  them  and  their  problems.  We 
need  a  juster  sense  of  missions,  technically  speak- 
ing. This  all  the  Christian  world  is  coming  to  know. 
And  yet  we  have  made  no  privision  for  it  in  our 
series  of  graded  lessons  for  religious  education. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  question. 
Adequate  education  in  religion  demands  considera- 
tion of  the  non-Christian  faiths.  This  is  missions  in 
a  non-technical  sense.    At  any  rate,  it  is  education 
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in  religion.  Our  present  policy  excludes  practically 
the  whole  vast  non-Christian  world,  save  as  it  has 
been  connected  with  what  we  have  included  in  the 
term  missions.  I  plead  therefore  not  only  for  a 
reconsideration  of  missions  as  such  but  also  for  a 
study  of  our  own  faith  by  comparative  methods. 
We  can  enrich  our  religious  experience  in  this  way, 
and  by  considering  the  non-Christian  world  as  it 
is  and  for  what  it  is  worth  we  can  be  of  greater 
service  to  it  and  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

As  I  write  on  ex  tempore  I  realize  my  space  is 
being  rapidly  used  up.  May  I,  therefore,  make  just 
two  suggestions  based  upon  my  own  plan  of  mission- 
ary education  which  defies  any  brief  treatment. 
First,  there  is  great  value  in  the  correlation  of  mis- 
sionary materials  with  the  regular  weekly  lessons 
in  the  church  school.  This  provides  illustration  and 
comparison.  All  materials  are  gathered  from  the 
one  field,  for  example,  chosen  for  the  year.  Not 
only  the  teacher  but  the  pupils  also  may  gather  these 
materials.  Sources  for  the  study  of  China  in  this 
way  may  be  found  in  a  forthcoming  booklet  of  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  City.  It  will  contain  suggestions  also  on 
many  other  aspects  of  a  parish  study  of  China. 

Second,  the  "project"  serves  an  admirable  end. 
For  example,  one  who  takes  the  role  of  Chinese 
Buddhist  priest  must  study  the  part,  must  know 
the  temple  furniture,  etc.  Dramatic  representation 
of  many  sorts  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  serious 
study,  for  example,  children  at  school  and  at  play, 
the  street  vender,  his  wares  and  his  cries,  Chinese 
music,  etc.,  etc.  Things  Chinese  are  abundant 
enough  to  lend  themselves  to  use  in  all  groups  and 
on  all  occasions.  Learning  by  doing  is  still  good 
practice.  We  have  trifled  with  the  method  so  far. 
(I  stop  abruptly,  for  my  space  is  gone.) 
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Some  Recent  Tendencies  in 

Religious  Education  from  the 

Publishers  Point  of  View 

By  Frank  H.  Levell 

Manager  Religious  Literature  Department,  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

The  modem  religious  curriculum  has  certain 
analogies  with  that  of  secular  education.  The 
splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  being  effected  between 
the  workers  in  these  two  important  fields  of  en- 
deavor is  producing  better  results  for  all  concerned. 
Use  of  the  project  principle  by  teachers  of  religion 
is  bringing  undreamed  of  results  and  gives  evidence 
of  working  a  revolution  in  the  method  of  religious 
instruction.  The  project  method  has  been  coming  in 
education  for  more  than  a  century  but  it  is  only 
a  recent  acquisition  by  teachers  generally.  It  has 
been  proven  that  it  is  "primarily  the  law  of  mind 
and  character  and  must  be  used  for  purposeful  self- 
guidance." 

Professor  George  A.  Coe  says  of  the  project 
method  in  his  preface  to  Law  and  Freedom  in  the 
Schools:  "It  is  not  a  tool  that  our  taste  and  con- 
venience picks  out  from  several  alternatives,  not 
something  to  be  selected  or  rejected,  trusted  or  dis- 
trusted, restricted  or  extended,  but  understood  and 
incorporated  into  our  purposes  as  teachers  just  as 
we  incorporate  plant  physiology  into  agriculture. 
It  alone  contains  the  generative  force  whereby  one 
comes  to  one's  self  as  a  person." 

Last  year  at  the  Religious  Education  Association 
meeting  held  in  Cleveland  it  was  agreed  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  good  textbook  written  on  "The  Project 
Principle  in  Religious  Education."    Such  a  text  has 
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been  prepared  by  Erwin  L.  Shaver  of  the  Congre- 
gational Educational  Society,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
The  first  section  of  the  book  will  be  an  exposition 
of  the  project  principle  and  the  second  section  will 
be  a  collection  of  case  studies  in  which  the  project 
principle  has  been  put  into  practical  and  successful 
operation. 

The  value  of  dramatization  in  religious  education 
has  long  been  established,  but  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  it  has  been  comparatively  recent  as  a  prac- 
tical method  for  teaching  in  the  church  school.  It 
properly  belongs  under  the  head  of  the  "Project 
Principle,"  but  as  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller  Lobingier 
says,  "Its  use  is  coming  to  be  so  prevalent  that  in 
the  literature  of  this  field  one  contantly  finds  the 
expression,  'the  dramatic  method  in  teaching.' " 
During  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  literature 
on  this  subject  has  increased  rapidly. 

The  church  has  always  realized  its  duty  to  ex- 
hort parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  but  not  until 
within  recent  years  has  there  been  very  much  done 
to  assist  parents  to  solve  systematically  and  scien- 
tifically the  problems  of  religious  education  in  the 
family. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Religious  Education  Asso- 
ciation this  year  decided  to  make  the  convention 
theme  "Religious  Education  and  the  Family"  is 
evidence  that  the  problem  is  one  yet  to  be  solved, 
if  indeed  such  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable,  be- 
cause each  succeeding  generation  will  have  new 
problems,  which  makes  it  an  eternal  issue  with 
which  to  deal. 

I  have  heard  many  young  mothers  quote  books 
when  speaking  of  the  methods  they  use  in  the  care 
and  feeding  of  their  infants,  but  how  few  turn  to 
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a  book  to  seek  guidance  in  directing  the  moral  and 
religious  life  of  their  children ! 

A  splendid  bibliography  on  religious  education 
and  the  family  was  recently  prepared  by  Dr.  Mary 
E.  Moxcey  and  published  in  February,  1924,  issue 
of  the  Religious  Education  magazine.  She  mentions 
more  than  seventy  books  and  circulars  bearing  on 
this  general  subject  which  have  been  published  since 
1914,  the  majority  of  which  are  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-six months  old.  That  there  is  a  new  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  importance  of  the  home  in  the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  youth  is  self-evi- 
dent. 

Two  systems  being  employed  embodying  modem 
principles  in  the  field  of  religious  education  which 
deserve  mention  here  are  the  daily  vacation  Bible 
schools  and  schools  of  weekday  religious  educa- 
tion. It  is  true  that  in  some  centers  these  two  means 
of  religious  instruction  have  been  in  practical  use 
for  many  years,  but  not  until  recently  have  they 
been  popularly  accepted  as  a  practical  program  to 
provide  religious  instruction  for  children  in  the 
grammar  schools  and  early  teen  age.  The  aim  of 
the  daily  vacation  bible  school  has  been  set  forth 
as  follows : 

1.  To  instill  ideas  of  and  give  practice  in  social 
living  in  the  school  group  and  the  home. 

2.  To  develop  civic  ideals,  interests,  and  sense 
of  responsibility. 

3.  To  develop  a  sense  of  world-citizenship. 

4.  To  cultivate  reverence  and  to  train  in  wor- 
ship. 

The  practical  value  of  the  daily  vacation  Bible 
school  was  demonstrated  in  Minneapolis  last  year. 
It  was  noted  in  wards  where  there  were  vacation 
schools  in  operation  during  the  summer  for  five 
or  six  weeks  that  juvenile  delinquency  was  greatly 
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decreased,  but  that  in  wards  where  they  did  not 
operate  the  ratio  of  delinquency  remained  the  same 
as  in  previous  years. 

The  new  emphasis  on  the  socializing  of  the  cur- 
riculum is  not  a  recent  attempt  on  the  part  of  pro- 
gressive religious  educators  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  their  suggestions  have  begun  to  bear  fruit 
through  the  agencies  of  the  daily  vacation  Bible 
schools  and  the  weekday  schools  of  religious  edu- 
cation. 

To  teach  the  child  that  it  is  the  highest  good  to 
cooperate  with  the  social  enterprise;  that  there  are 
really  only  two  classses  of  professions  in  life,  those 
which  are  social,  meaning  those  professions  which 
contribute  something  to  society,  and  those  which 
are  anti-social,  those  professions  which  prey  upon 
society — ^that  is,  at  least  as  one  publisher  sees  it, 
the  sum  total  of  the  trend  of  modern  religious  edu- 
cation. 


A  Pastor's  Experience  with 

Courses  of  Study- 
By  Orvis  F.  Jordan 

Few  changes  I  have  had  to  make  in  churches 
have  been  more  resisted  than  the  change  in  the 
course  of  study.  It  is  interesting  to  me  that  each 
church  that  I  have  left  has  gone  back  to  the  old 
uniform  lessons  for  a  period.  This  indicates  that 
in  the  minds  of  the  workers,  the  old  methods  had 
some  values  that  are  missing  in  the  new.^ 

There  is  a  greater  variety  of  helps  available  for 
studying  the  uniform  lessons,  and  they  are  more 
interestingly  written.  In  the  use  of  these  lessons 
it  is  possible  to  gather  together  a  group  of  poorly 
equipped  teachers  and  give  them  a  few  ideas  which 
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they  will  retail  in  their  classes.  The  graded  lesson 
system  has  never  been  worth  much  in  one  of  my 
schools  unless  I  could  get  an  educated  man  for 
superintendent  in  place  of  the  usual  business  man 
type  who  is  good  on  "pep"  talks.  It  makes  trouble 
to  announce  my  standard  for  a  Sunday  school  teach- 
er, but  I  want  a  high  school  graduate  or  better, 
who  loves  the  church  enough  to  attend  and  give. 
Only  this  sort  knows  what  it  is  trying  to  do  in  the 
Sunday  school. 

On  the  positive  side,  I  may  indicate  why  I  insist 
upon  putting  over  a  graded  lesson  system.  I  note 
that  we  do  not  lose  teen  age  pupils  with  the  new 
lesson  system  taught  by  people  who  reach  our  stand- 
ard of  intelligence.  Boys  in  particular  stay  put 
about  the  church,  and  each  year  I  have  more  boys 
than  girls  joining  the  church.  The  old  uniform 
lessons  were  long  on  miracle  stories  and  these  given 
to  young  fellows  who  are  at  the  most  critical  time 
of  life  means  the  fostering  of  an  unfriendly  spirit 
toward  religion.  I  often  supply  as  teacher  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  school  to  see  how  the  pupils  feel 
about  their  lessons  and  their  teacher.  I  could  wish 
that  our  stories  of  missionaries  and  of  heroes  in 
church  history  were  more  interestingly  written. 
They  have  the  musty  flavor  of  a  theological  seminary 
on  them.  I  see  in  these  materials  unrealized  possi- 
bilities in  the  education  of  the  young  in  religion. 

It  may  be  heresy  to  confess  it,  but  I  have  found 
no  system  that  I  can  use  straight  through  the  school, 
though  in  a  general  way  we  use  the  materials  on 
which  Congregationalists  and  Methodists  collabor- 
ate, formerly  supplied  by  The  Christian  Century 
Press.  We  have  some  high  school  girls  that  de- 
veloped a  real  interest  in  a  theme  lying  quite  out- 
side the  course  this  year  and  for  months  they  have 
been  at  work  on  it  with  ever  growing  numbers  and 
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every  evidence  of  interest.  The  regular  curricu- 
lum seems  to  work  up  to  the  time  of  the  high  school 
age,  when  many  idiosyncracies  appear  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  young  people. 

My  Easter  classes,  which  ran  seven  weeks  this 
year  and  included  high  school  and  grade  school  boys 
and  girls,  sixty  in  number,  have  been  a  great  de- 
light to  me.  A  session  on  the  beliefs  and  practices 
of  the  various  denominations  was  interesting  in 
particular.  I  have  more  trouble  finding  helps  for 
these  Easter  classes  than  for  any  other  we  teach. 

Each  year  adds  to  my  sense  of  the  futility  of  try^ 
ing  to  teach  religion  with  thirteen  hours  of  instruc- 
tion a  year,  such  as  the  average  child  gets  in  our 
schools.  Our  boys  and  girls  need  to  be  instructed 
in  missions,  church  history,  the  essentials  of  relig- 
ious doctrine  and  other  disciplines  which  the  older 
Sunday  school  lessons  did  not  teach  at  all,  and  which 
the  present  lessons  teach  inadequately. 


The  Place  of  Music  in  Religious 
Education 

By  Basil  Fred  Wise 

I  could  add  little  in  such  a  brief  article,  to  the 
already  splendid  and  accepted  body  of  ideas  con- 
cerning the  value  and  place  of  music  in  religious 
education.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  however,  on 
the  methods  which  may  be  used  to  increase  the 
value  of  music  for  religious  education.  We  may  well 
raise  the  question  as  to  why  most  of  our  congrega- 
tional singing  is  so  poor,  and  why  in  the  non-litur- 
gical churches  the  chorus  choir  has  practically 
passed  out  of  existence.  Selection  of  songs  with 
"pep",  finding  "peppy"  song  leaders,  telling  stories 
about  the  hymns,  and  explaining  the  words  have 
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some  value;  but  they  are  all  devices  that  do  little 
in  solving  the  real  problem.  As  a  result  of  such 
enterprises  we  generally  find  hymns  with  pre- 
millenial  words  set  to  sentimental  tunes  in  six-eight 
time,  accompanied  by  banal  harmonies.  The  trouble 
lies  not  in  the  paucity  of  good  hymns  and  special 
music,  but  in  the  fact  that  singing  and  participation 
in  music  expression  is  a  lost  art  with  most  of  us. 

Children  respond  readily  to  rhythm  and  easy 
tunes,  but  for  that  reason  we  have  slipped  into  an 
easy  way  of  thinking  that  music  is  a  gift  from 
heaven,  and  we  do  little  to  cultivate  in  any  general 
way  its  technique  or  appreciation.  Now  if  our  music 
is  to  take  the  place  accorded  it,  it  follows  that  the 
individual  must  have  some  technical  qualifications 
or  he  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  an  unlettered 
man  in  a  library,  unable  to  get  around  among  the 
books,  and  conscious  of  his  limitations.  To  remedy 
a  bad  situation  I  have  three  proposals,  all  of  them 
taking  work  but  absolutely  necessary. 

First.  People  must  know  how  to  read  music, 
and  reading  music,  as  arithmetic,  is  most  easily 
taught  to  children.  If  the  church  really  seeks  to  be 
serious  with  regard  to  its  music  this  technical 
side  cannot  be  neglected.  Witness  a  man  struggling 
with  the  tenor  of  a  simple  hymn,  and  you  will  realize 
why  our  singing  is  not  inspiring. 

Second.  As  Americans  we  talk  flat  and  have  little 
ear  for  a  fine  speaking  voice.  We  carry  this  same 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  use  of  voice  over  into  our 
singing  and  as  a  consequence  we  sing  in  our  throats, 
we  get  hoarse  and  red  in  the  face,  and  finally  decide 
that  singing  is  not  for  us.  Here  again  the  church 
could  develope  a  program  of  group  voice  culture 
progressively  followed  over  a  period  of  years  and  do 
much  to  have  the  singing  of  the  church  bettered. 

Third.     The  last  point  is  one  less  definite  but 
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equally  important  with  the  other  two.  Mention  good 
music  to  people  and  many  times  you  are  just  as 
misunderstood  as  when  you  mention  religion.  The 
church  can  do  much  in  overcoming  this  prejudice. 
We  can  rest  assured  that  ears  accustomed  to 
"Brighten  the  Corner"  cannot  be  touched  by  the 
sublime  passages  of  Bach  and  Handel.  If  the  deep- 
er springs  of  our  nature  are  to  be  affected  by  music 
and  worship,  we  must  spend  time  in  cultivating  ap- 
preciation and  discrimination  in  the  fine  art  of 
listening  to  music. 


The  Personnel  of  Religious 
Education 

By  W.   C.   Payne 

Dr.  Ames  in  the  February  number  of  the  Scroll 
makes  "Suggestions  For  a  New  Sunday  School 
Curriculum."  These  suggestions  are  strongly  ap- 
pealing and  promise  much.  What  is  more  attractive 
than  a  garden  where  sun  and  shade,  soil  and  season 
fructify  selected  seed  and  produce  abundantly  for 
our  common  needs;  or  where  flowers  and  shrubs 
and  trees  and  the  green  grass  minister  to  the  re- 
freshment of  our  higher  selves,  all  brought  to  pass 
under  the  care  of  some  master  gardener,  observing 
variety  and  diversity? 

The  church  is  a  plat  for  planting,  tillage  and 
fruitage,  a  soul-plat  comprehending  all  the  member- 
ship, all  touched  by  the  homes  of  the  church  and 
many  beyond  its  visible  borders. 

Religious  education  has  to  do  with  the  adequate 
cultivation  of  this  plat  to  the  end  that  Christian 
character  may  be  developed  in  the  individual  and 
Christian  society  become  a  reality. 

In  those  instances  where  intelligent  devotion  has 
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had  even  a  fair  opportunity  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory. 

However,  much  time  must  elapse  before  the  prin- 
ciples of  systematic  religious  education  are  accepted 
and  successfully  applied  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
churches. 

Some  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  desired 
fruitage  in  the  religious  education  field  are: 

1.  The  atmosphere  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
personality  through  the  instillation  of  Christian  at- 
tributes. 

2.  The  esprit  de  corps  causing  each  one  to  tingle 
with  the  sense  that  he  is  really  part  of  the  whole, 

3.  The  organization  (organism)  throbbing  with 
life  in  which  the  joy  of  living  and  serving  becomes 
a  consuming  fire. 

4.  The  instructional  material  well  chosen  and 
carefully  correlated. 

5.  The  methods  designed  so  to  mediate  the  mes- 
sage as  to  stimulate  the  participants  to  a  receptivity 
assuring  the  permanency  of  results  sought. 

6.  The  Personnel. 

The  character  of  the  personnel  determines  the 
measure  of  success  in  any  religious  educational  ef- 
fort. 

Given  a  minister  awake  to  the  problem,  aware 
of  the  factors,  active  but  not  a  meddler,  mind  and 
heart  on  the  task  but  hands  off,  you  are  well  along 
in  your  plans. 

Then  if  you  have  a  superintendent  with  under- 
standing and  executive  ability,  supported  by  a  staflf 
of  assistants  sympathetic  and  intelligent  and  a 
corps  of  teachers  in  the  forming,  everything  else 
follows. 

The  place  and  development  of  the  personnel  ade- 
quately emphasized  will  transform  Sunday  school 
and  church. 
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Determining  the  Course  of  Study 

By  J.  L.  Lobinger 

The  number  of  lesson  series  for  church  schools 
now  on  the  market  is  somewhat  embarrassing  to 
most  of  us.  This  very  fact,  however,  is  our  salva- 
tion. There  is  not  one  that  is  satisfactory  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  but  neither  is  there  any  one  that 
is  bad  from  beginning  to  end.  The  best  method 
for  one  to  pursue  is  probably  to  select  the  best  ma- 
terials available  for  each  age,  from  whatever  source, 
and  retain  it  only  until  something  better  can  be 
found.  A  course  so  determined  is  never  "fixed"; 
it  is  always  subject  to  change,  and  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  changed  on  the  basis  of  experimentation,  new 
viewpoints,  and  new  knowledge. 

One  who  is  arranging  his  curriculum  ought  to  be 
familiar  with  the  courses  published  by  the  denom- 
inational houses  (the  International  Graded),  the 
Constructive  Studies  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  the  Completely  Graded  Series  of  Scribner's, 
the  week-day  series  of  the  Abingdon  Press,  as  well 
as  certain  other  isolated  courses.  If  one  feels  a 
need  for  a  certain  type  of  course  and  does  not 
find  such  a  course  in  print,  he  ought  to  encourage 
some  capable  person  in  his  group  to  attempt  the 
preparation  of  such  an  outline.  Some  such  method 
as  this  will  prove  far  more  satisfactory  than  the 
complete  adoption  outright  of  any  one  series. 

Some  of  us  read  with  considerable  interest  the 
article  by  Dr.  Ames  in  the  February  Scroll  on 
"Suggestions  for  a  new  Sunday  School  Curriculum 
for  the  University  Church  of  Disciples  of  Christ." 
Of  course  the  part  in  which  most  of  us  will  have 
chief  interest  is  that  part  which  evidently  has  not 
yet  been  outlined.  The  specific  suggestions  made 
for  the  period  from  Christmas  to  Easter  do  not 
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differ  materially  from  what  most  of  us  are  follow- 
ing for  the  entire  year's  work,  except  as  we  may 
agree  or  disagree  in  regard  to  the  most  suitable 
material  for  any  specific  age.  But  many  of  us  will 
await  with  a  very  genuine  interest  the  specific  sug- 
gestions for  the  curriculum  during  the  other  seasons 
of  the  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  too  will 
find  their  way  into  the  pages  of  the  Scroll,  as  soon  as 
they  are  outlined. 

As  an  example,  not  of  an  ideal  curriculum,  but 
of  a  curriculum  selected  from  various  sources  and 
series,  and  modified  from  year  to  year,  the  following 
is  given,  being  the  course  of  study  used  this  year 
at  United  Church,  Oberlin : 

Kindergarten:  A  Course  for  Beginners  in  Re- 
ligious Education.     (Scribner's) 

Primary :    First  Grade :    Pilgrim  Graded  Course. 

Second  Grade:  Stories  of  Shepherd  Life.  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.) 

Third  Grade:  Stories  from  Later  Hebrew  Life. 
(Unpublished.) 

Junior:  Fourth  Grade:  Early  Heroes  and 
Heroines.     (Scribner's.) 

Fifth  Grade:     Hero  Stories    (New  Testament). 

(Pilgrim  Graded.) 

Sixth  Grade:  A  Travel  Book  for  Juniors.  (Abing- 
don Series) 

Junior  High  School :  Seventh  Grade :  Heroes  of 
the  Faith.     (Scribner's.) 

Eighth  Grade:  Christian  Life  and  Conduct. 
(Scribner's) 

Ninth  Grade:     Our  Church.     (Unpublished.) 

Senior  High  School:  Tenth  Grade:  Problems 
of  the  High  School  Age.  Boys:  Problems  of  Boy- 
hood. (University  of  Chicago  Press.)  Girls:  (Un- 
published course.) 

Eleventh  Grade:      1.     The   World   a    Field    for 
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Christian  Service.  (Pilgrim  Graded.)  (2)  The 
Hebrew  Prophets.     (Unpublished.) 

Twelfth  Grade :  The  Conquering  Christ.  (Scrib- 
ner's.)  (The  Religions  of  the  World  and  Christian 
Missions.) 

Young  People:  1.  The  Reasonableness  of  Re- 
ligion.    (Unpublished.) 

2.  Freshman  Questions.     (Unpublished.) 

3.  Problems  of  Race,  War,  and  Industry. 
Women : 

1.  The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. 
Men: 

What  Was  Jesus'  Own  Religion?     (Unpublished.) 

READING  SUGGESTIONS 
(The  following  book  lists  have  been  sent  in  in 
response  to  a  request  that  the  contributor  suggest 
ten  best  books  in  the  field  of  religious  education,  for 
the  average,  intelligent,  church  worker.) 

Suggestions  from  Prof.  Luther  Allan  Weigle 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  make  up  a  list  of  ten  best  books 
for  a  church  school  library.  I  assume  that  you  are 
thinking  of  a  list  of  books  on  the  principles  and 
methods  of  religious  education.  I  think,  then,  I 
should  include  the  following: 

1.  W.  S.  Athearn— The  Church  School. 

2.  George  H.  Betts — How  to  Teach  Religion. 

3.  George  A.  Coe — A  Social  Theory  of  Religious 

Education. 

4.  H.  F.  Cope — Organizing  the  Church  School. 

5.  Hugh  Hartshorne — Childhood  and  Character. 

6.  J.  L.   Lobingier — World   Friendship  Through 

the  Church  School. 

7.  Elizabeth  E.   Miller — Dramatization  of  Bible 

Stories. 

8.  L.  A.  Weigle— The  Pupil  and  the  Teacher. 
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9.     Weigle  and  Tweedy — Training  the  Devotional 
Life. 
10.     Committee  on  the  War  and  the  Religious  Out- 
Outlook — The  Teaching  Work  of  the  Church. 

The  list  is  defective  because  it  does  not  include 
any  of  the  books  for  special  departments,  such  as 
Mrs.  Powell's  "Junior  Method  in  the  Church 
School,"  or  Thompson's  "Handbook  for  Workers 
With  Young  People,"  or  Miss  Whitely's  "Study  of 
the  Primary  Child,"  etc. 

Suggestions  from  Prof.  William  C.  Bower 

1.  Coe,  Geo.  A. — A  Social  Theory  of  Religious 

Education. 

2.  Cope,  Henry  F. — Education  in  the  Church. 

3.  Cope,  Henry  F. — The    Week-day    Church 

School. 

4.  Betts,  G.  H. — The  New  Program  of  Religious 

Education. 

5.  Athearn,  W.  S. — A  National  System  of  Educa- 

tion. 

6.  Stout,  John — Organization    and    Administra- 

tion of  Religious  Education. 

7.  Maus,  Cynthia  P. — Youth  and  the  Church. 

8.  Athearn  et  al. — Indiana  Survey. 

9.  Brown,  Arlo  A. — History  of  Religious  Educa- 

tion  in  Modern  Times.     (Defective  in  many 
respects,  but  best  we  have  in  the  field.) 
10.     Hartshorne,  Hugh — Worship    in    the    Church 
School. 
Suggestions  from  Mr.  Robert  M.  Hopkins 

1.  Coe,   George  A. — Education  in  Religion  and 

Morals. 

2.  Cope,   Henry  F. — Organizing  the  Church 

School. 

3.  Bower,  W.  C— A  Survey  of  Religious  Educa- 

tion in  the  Local  Church. 
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4.  Fergusson,  E.  M. — How  to  Run  a  Little  Sun- 

day School. 

5.  Trull-Stowell— The    Sunday    School    Teacher 

and  the  Program  of  Jesus." 

6.  Eggleston — The  Use  of  the  Story  in  Religious 

Education. 

7.  Maus,  C.  P. — Youth  and  the  Church. 

8.  Cope,  H.  F.— The  Efficient  Layman. 

9.  Cope,  H.  F.,  Editor — Week-day  Religious  Edu- 

cation. 
10.  Cope,  H.  F. — Religious  Education  in  the  Fam- 
ily. 
(Mr.  Hopkins  also  says:  "I  would  recommend 
first  of  all  that  a  church  worker  avail  himself  of 
volumes  for  the  first  and  second  year  of  the  Stand- 
ard Teacher  Training  Course,  and  also  the  third 
year  specialization  units  of  the  Standard  Teacher 
Training  Course.") 
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Some  Present-Day  Aspects  of 
Religion 

Edwin  C.  Boynton,  Huntsville,  Texas 

Two  notable  contributions  have  recently  been 
made  to  the  discussion  now  on  in  the  domain  of 
religion  and  its  associated  fields,  each  of  which  is 
at  once  an  affirmation  of  the  sufficiency  of  an  ex- 
perience which  seeks  no  testing  by  the  familiar 
norms  of  religious  thought,  and  a  challenge  of  the 
validity  of  those  norms.  In  'The  Religion  of  the 
Social  Passion,"  Charles  Henry  Dickinson  essays 
to  carry  religion  entirely  out  of  the  domain  of  the 
superhuman.  Preparatory  to  this  step,  in  the  chap- 
ter on  "The  Immense  Antagonist,"  he  confronts  us 
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with  a  world  devoid  of  Cosmic  Personality  or  provi- 
dence. Thus:  "The  physical  universe  has  not  even 
scorn  for  us.  What  we  resentfully  fancy  to  be  its 
mocking  voices  are  only  echoes,  from  impenetrable 
walls,  of  our  sorry  laughter  against  ourselves.  Many 
thinkers  find  no  way  from  the  physical  universe — 
or  from  the  universe  in  its  physical  aspect — to  a 
power  that  governs  it.  Tracing  it  back,  they  find 
no  creator.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  pathos  of 
appeals  to  heaven  of  the  sick,  the  famishing,  those 
for  whom  reality  is  too  stern.  But  it  is  humanity 
that  hears  these  prayers  and  answers  them.  The 
secret  of  the  universe,  as  aesthetic  humanism  pre- 
sages it,  is  not  superhuman  and  supernatural,  not  a 
God  separate  from  ourselves  and  from  nature  recon- 
ciled to  the  human  soul." — pp.  36,  38,  39.  The  author 
considers  "the  social  passion,"  the  interest  of  men 
in  one  another,  as  perfectly  adequate  for  the  sub- 
stance of  faith.  This  content  he  gives  us  in  the 
chapters  on  "Humanity's  Spiritual  Universe"  and 
"The  God  of  the  Social  Passion." 

Here  we  are  introduced  to  the  New  Humanism's 
last  word  on  the  persistence  of  life  and  the  nature 
of  God.  "Those  who  are  like  their  supreme  leader 
are  impelled,  by  the  forces  of  forgiveness  and  re- 
demption, to  follow  him  and  to  lead  us  along  his 
redemptive  way." — p.  196.  But,  accepting  him  as 
leader,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  "The  humanist, 
accepting  no  superhuman  God,  cannot  confess  a  su- 
perhuman Christ." — p.  200.  Yet,  so  far  as  fellow- 
ship with  those  in  the  unseen  life  is  concerned,  we 
have  previously  been  told  that  "There  is  one  such 
experience  that  is  pre-eminent  among  mortal  men's 
spiritual  experiences  of  the  hereafter — I  refer  to 
the  communion  of  Jesus'  disciples  with  their  cru- 
cified Lord." 

Now  if  there  is  any  valid  evidential  ground  upon 
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which  we  may  rest  a  conviction  that  the  historic 
Jesus  survives,  one  may  freely  grant  the  reality, 
from  the  de  facto  standpoint,  of  these  spiritual  "ex- 
periences" ;  but  when  all  testimony  of  the  post  mor- 
tem appearances  of  Jesus  to  His  friends  is  ruled 
out  as  unsupported  and  inherently  unbelievable,  and 
the  whole  experience  of  "fellowship"  is  relegated  to 
the  sphere  of  the  emotional,  one  may  with  all  pro- 
priety meet  all  professions  of  such  fellowship  with 
the  inquiry,  "How  do  you  know?"  With  no  avail- 
able criteria  save  those  of  each  individual's  neural 
state,  who  shall  demark  the  actual  from  the  im- 
agined? 

We  are  told,  "There  are  intimations  of  spiritual 
human  influence  from  above  and  around  us.  Spir- 
itual splendors  descend  to  us  from  sun  and  cloud, 
and  from  the  august  revelations  of  the  night.  These 
influences  are  socially  recognized,  socially  potent. 
They  unite  those  who  look  and  listen  together,  even 
as  the  lips  of  lovers  meet  beneath  the  stars." — p.  203. 
Again  may  we  ask,  how  do  you  know  that  these  in- 
fluences from  above  and  around  us  are  "human?" 
The  fact  that  a  number  of  us  enjoy  the  same  experi- 
ence at  the  same  moment  no  more  constitutes  it  a 
social  experience  than  the  fact  that  two  echoes  may 
sometim.es  answer  to  the  same  sound  socializes  the 
echo  experience.  What  is  mediated  to  us  individu- 
ally is  not  properly  speaking  "social"  at  all.  But 
even  if  this  were  untrue,  those  individuals  who  have 
passed  into  an  unseen  world  are  dissociated  from 
the  phenomena  now  occuring  in  the  seen  world,  un- 
less there  is  some  evidence  aside  from  the  social  hy- 
pothesis in  question  that  they  are  still  related  to 
those  phenomena. 

.As  to  God,  we  learn  that  our  faith  must  be  more 
than  a  "m.erely  permissible  interpretation."  We 
shall  expect,  for  so  assured  a  belief,  the  most  thor- 
ough and  cogent  reasons.     Yet  "No  formulation  of 
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the  conception  of  deity  so  experienced  seems  to  the 
humanist  necessary  or  possible.  If  the  religion  of 
the  social  passion  is  that  experience  of  God,  which 
so  increases  that  no  formulation  of  deity  can  be  the 
final  word,  then  we  reverently  claim  that  God  is  ours 
and  we  are  His." — p.  218.  However,  it  is  not  at  bot- 
tom a  question  even  of  a  "final"  word ;  but  can  there 
be  any  formulation  of  a  word  sufficient  for  the  pass- 
ing need?  Surely,  a  deity  of  whom  there  can  be  no 
formulated  faith  or  conception,  is  a  poor  basis  for 
the  spiritual  conviction  demanded  in  the  stern  ex- 
igencies of  life.  A  deity  limited  and  in  some  sense 
personal  is  at  least  thinkable;  but  an  inconceivable 
deity  is  a  religious  and  experiential  vagary. 

In  "Religious  Perplexities,"  L.  P.  Jacks  is  facing 
a  problem  similar  to  that  just  under  discussion. 
However,  he  has  no  predilection  against  the  super- 
human. He  is  severe  in  his  criticism  of  "defences 
of  religion."  Ignoring  the  need  for  "a  converted 
reason,"  they  "claim  to  address  themselves  to  reason. 
And  so  indeed  they  do,  but  to  reason  in  a  low  stage 
of  its  development,  to  the  half-bom  reason  of  the 
timid  and  unemancipated  soul. — They  bring  religion 
down  to  the  level  of  reason  while  still  at  the  stage 
of  learning  the  alphabet  of  its  business.  To  this 
class  of  argument  belong  Locke's  'proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  and  Paley's  of  a  Beneficient  De- 
signer,"— p.  20. 

While,  indeed,  after  we  meet  the  severe  require- 
ments of  the  logician,  there  are  many  grounds  of 
faith  beyond  his  categories,  it  ought  to  be  apparent 
that  if  religion  cannot  meet  his  criteria,  the  elemen- 
tary test,  it  is  an  ungrounded  thing  in  rational  and 
sober  thinking.  Because  life  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
a  simple  bread-and-butter  existence  is  no  reason  at 
all  for  concluding  that  one  may  dispense  with  the 
bread-and-butter  stage.  If  religion  cannot  come 
within  the  domain  of  the  knowable,  along  somewhat 
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the  same  lines  as  do  all  other  forms  of  knowledge  and 
thought,  it  must  constantly  be  held  in  the  realm  of 
things  highly  disputable  and  merely  hypothetical. 
We  are  also  treated  to  a  discussion  of  the  view  that 
one  may  be  held  responsible  for  his  religious  convic- 
tions; not  indeed  by  an  avowal  in  so  many  words, 
but  by  way  of  this  criticism :  "I  cannot  agree  with 
those  philosophers  who  maintain  that  religion  is 
based  on  the  will-to-believe.  The  two  are  clearly 
connected ;  but  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  will- 
to-believe  is  based  on  religion." — p.  30.  Certainly 
if  one  is  under  no  obligation  to  determine  his  belief, 
he  is  not  accountable  for  a  refusal  to  do  so.  Yet 
on  pages  58,  59  we  find:  "I  will  not  submit  until 
I  have  tested  the  universe  in  the  only  way  that  is 
open  to  me.  I  will  trust  it  as  a  friend — I  will  base 
my  life  on  the  assumption  that  somewhere,  in  the 
height  above  or  the  depth  below.  Power  is  waiting 
to  back  me  up."  What  is  this,  however,  but  an  a 
priori  approach  to  the  universe?  In  what,  other 
than  perhaps  an  academic  way,  does  the  will-to-trust 
differ  from  the  will-to-believe?  And  if  "belief,"  ris- 
ing in  the  intellectual  realm,  passes  into  that  of  per- 
sonal reliance,  known  as  trust,  then  the  will-to-be- 
lieve (or  trust)  must  be  recognized  as  primary  in 
the  religious  experience.  We  must  assume  some  at- 
titude toward  the  universe;  why  not  this,  with  the 
hope  that  logic,  much  despised,  and  fact,  laboriously 
but  unquestionably  ascertained,  will  justify  the  as- 
sumption? Any  other  attitude,  it  would  seem,  must 
leave  us  mere  impressionists.  Where  reason  and 
revelation  meet,  faith  may  dwell.  Where  neither 
visitant  may  come,  impulse  must  lead,  or  a  frank 
and  fearless  agnosticism  assume  the  only  remaining 
tenable  position. 
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Loss  Through  Vicarious  Sacrifice 

By  Bruce  L.  Melvin 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  thesis  of  this  article  is  that  humanity,  or  so- 
ciety, suffers  irreparable  loss  through  vicarious  sacri- 
fices. Vicarious  sacrifices  may  be  of  two  kinds;  vol- 
untary in  that  the  individual  chooses  suffering,  hard- 
ship or  even  death  for  the  sake  of  a  cause,  and  invol- 
untary in  which  the  individual  is  forced  to  undergo 
afflictions  and  adversity  or  death  through  necessity, 
criticism,  ostracism  or  force,  lawful  or  unlawful. 
The  necessity  or  needlessness  for  this  kind  of  de- 
struction and  the  loss  to  the  individual  do  not  concern 
us,  since  we  are  interested  only  in  the  fact  that  the 
victim  fails  to  contribute  his  share  toward  the  wel- 
fare of  society  and  for  human  advancement  to  the 
limit  of  his  potentialities.  There  is  no  denial,  of 
course,  that  in  many  cases  of  voluntary  sacrifice  men 
actually  aid  human  progress  in  an  incommensurable 
way  through  scientific  research  or  discovery  by  the 
giving  of  their  labor  or  lives.  A  short  time  ago  an 
X-ray  specialist  submitted  to  his  fiftieth  operation 
to  recover  from  the  injuries  obtained  in  the  course 
of  his  experiments.  To  deny  this  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject is  not  the  purpose  of  this  writing;  but  it  is  the 
object  to  show  that  much  misdirected  effort,  which 
on  one  hand  is  thought  to  protect  society  but  on  the 
other  is  thought  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  vicari- 
ous offering,  effects  incalculable  destruction  to  hap- 
piness, accomplishment  and  even  life. 

The  vicarious  sacrifice  in  which  humanity  loses 
is  usually  some  form  of  societal  coercion  through 
criticism,  ostracism,  or  violence,  lawful  and  unlawful. 
The  supreme  example  of  history  is  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  However,  this  is  not  peculiar 
excepting  as  we  have  attached  certain  mystical  and 
mythical  meanings  to  the  deed.    Such  suffering  is  a 
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constant  phenomenon  of  human  inter-activity,  and 
yet  unrecognized  and  unperceived.  Thus,  Woodrow 
Wilson  gave  himself  for  the  League  of  Nations; 
Senator  La  Follette  suffered  ostracism  for  his  be- 
liefs during  the  war;  untold  suffering  is  a  regular 
accompaniment  of  labor  strife,  readjustments  and 
accidents  and  even  as  in  the  case  of  child  labor  its 
regular  process;  men  have  been  thrown  into  prison 
for  their  beliefs  and  many  are  still  there;  and  the 
making  of  the  ''Supreme  Sacrifice"  in  war  was  laud- 
ed as  the  noblest  of  noble  deeds.  These  are  the  char- 
acteristic sacrifices  that  society  placidly  accepts,  and 
yet  are  the  ones  that  bring  infinite  and  illimitable 
detriment  to  mankind. 

The  order  in  which  the  above  examples  are  given 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  their  relative  signifi- 
cance, and  for  that  reason  the  following  discussion 
varies  the  arrangement.  Woodrow  Wilson's  life  and 
death  was  an  exemplification  of  his  philosophy  of 
sacrifice.  He  wrote  in  a  private  letter,  "I  love  his- 
tory, and  think  that  there  are  few  things  so  directly 
rewarding  and  worthwhile  for  their  own  sake  as  to 
scan  the  history  of  one's  own  country  with  a  careful 
eye,  and  write  of  it  with  the  all  absorbing  desire 
to  get  its  cream  and  spirit  out.  But  after  all  I  was 
born  a  politician,  and  must  be  at  the  task  for  which, 
by  means  of  my  historical  writing,  I  have  all  these 
years  been  in  training.  If  I  finish  at  fifty-five,  shall 
I  not  have  fifteen  richly  contemplative  years  left,  if 
the  Lord  be  good  to  me?  But  then,  the  Lord  may 
prefer  to  be  good  to  the  world!"  Again  in  an  ad- 
dress, "Shall  we  in  this  time  of  change,  of  crises, 
not  renew  our  ancient  vows  of  self-sacrifice,  and  of 
service,  and  of  devotion,  and  say  that  we  also  will 
make  a  new  and  constructive  age,  and  re-conceive 
the  liberties  of  America?"  In  accordance  with  his 
philosophy  he  accepted  his  task.  Had  he  been  able 
to  have  lived  those  fifteen  years  and  labored  with  his 
pen  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  message  of  supreme 
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value  would  have  been  giVen  to  a  chaotic  world.  The 
experience  of  a  life  like  Woodrow  Wilson  had  abun- 
dantly prepared  him  for  an  idealistic  exposition  to 
a  weary  humanity,  but  he  died  striving  and  in  that 
destruction  the  world  lost. 

The  criticism  and  stress  of  the  time  that  broke 
Woodrow  Wilson  failed  on  Senator  La  Follette.  How- 
ever, Senator  La  Follette  suffered  ostracism  and  un- 
just censure  during  tHe  war  because  he  had  the 
courage  to  speak  his  convictions  and  refused  to  re- 
cant. He  was  opposed  to  the  method  the  govern- 
ment used  in  financing  the  war  by  the  selling  of 
long  time  bonds  instead  of  making  it  pay  for  itself 
as  it  advanced.  The  experience  of  thousands  of 
small  investors  in  Liberty  Bonds  has  abundantly 
proven  the  correctness  of  his  position,  because  the 
common  man  bought  at  par  and  has  since  been  forced 
to  sell  below  par,  which  was  what  La  Follette  said 
would  happen;  and  this  has  given  the  advantage  to 
the  rich  who  could  hold  their  own  and  buy  the 
"small"  man's  bonds.  When  this  one  man  had  the 
courage  to  foretell  this  fluctuation  in  prices  of  bonds 
and  economic  loss  to  the  small  investor  he  was  criti- 
cised and  virtually  ostracised.  Besides  an  attempt 
being  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
people  would  not  even  ride  in  an  elevator  with  him. 
His  position,  as  all  know  who  have  watched  at  all 
the  economic  trends  since  the  war,  has  been  vindi- 
cated, and  the  mass  of  people  are  the  losers  in  forcing 
this  form  of  vicarious  sacrifice  on  him. 

In  the  midst  of  a  war  hysteria  the  society  enforces 
suffering  in  various  ways,  and  ultimately  always  to 
its  own  injury.  The  propaganda  for  war  always 
covers  the  real  cause  of  the  struggle  with  a  robe  of 
moral  and  spiritual  coloring  by  which  the  individual 
is  led  to  believe  he  is  contending,  fighting  or  dying 
for  the  saving  of  the  highest  values  in  the  civiliza- 
tion.   In  the  last  war  America  fought  to  "Make  the 
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World  Safe  for  Democracy,"  to  "End  War,"  to  put 
down  the  "Militaristic  Class  of  German  Imperial- 
ism," to  "Save  the  women  and  children  from  the 
'Blond-haired  beast'."  All  today  know  that  these 
.were  absurd  shibboleths  that  sent  the  minister  to 
the  pulpit  pleading  for  a  "Righteous  cause,"  the 
farmer  to  the  field  to  raise  food  for  those  nations 
aiding  in  the  "Noble  cause,"  and  the  young  men  to 
the  trenches  to  "Die  to  protect  the  womanhood  of 
the  world,"  and  some  of  our  teachers  were  confident 
that  dying  on  the  field  of  blood  would  give  a  reward 
in  Heaven. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  America  and  indeed  the 
whole  world  has  suffered  incalculable  loss,  as  always 
occurs  as  a  result  of  war.  None  of  these  noble  ends 
has  been  attained,  but  instead  the  United  States  is, 
as  a  result  of  this  war,  facing  the  danger  of  forget- 
ting all  her  noble  traditions  of  freedom,  tolerance 
and  defense  of  the  weak.  We  now  jail  and  deport 
the  man  who  differs  politically  from  us,  we  pass  an 
immigration  act  that  is  an  insult  to  a  friendly  nation, 
and  build  navies  to  protect  Sinclair  oil  in  Asia 
Minor,  since  the  Teapot  Dome  cannot  furnish  his 
company  enough.  Other  losses  from  war,  such  as 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  scientists  and  those  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  civilization,  have  been  told  again  and 
again. 

The  loss  of  tolerance,  as  was  mentioned  above, 
brings  misery  on  the  victim  and  finally  decay  to  the 
society  which  enforces  the  suffering.  The  curtailing 
of  freedom  of  speech  indicates  that  American  insti- 
tutions are  afraid  of  change;  and  those  who  are 
forced  to  quietness  are  generally  those  who  would 
point  the  wholesome  pathway  to  change.  None  of 
us  is  sure  that  Debs  has  discovered  the  exact  path 
to  progress,  but  his  is  a  method  of  peace,  and  he 
was  cast  in  prison  and  misrepresented  because  of 
that.     Germany,  many  years  ago,  forced  Steinmetz 
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to  Ree  the  country,  to  her  own  loss  and  America's 
gain;  but  only  future  years  can  tell  what  America 
has  lost  in  her  delirium  of  imprisonment  and  de- 
portation. 

These  elements  in  enforced  sacrifice  are  closely 
connected  with  war  phenomena ;  but  minor  crises  in 
human  evolution  continually  enforce  their  toll  of 
ravages,  damage  and  waste.  Some  of  these  crises 
are  incident  to  industrial  progress  while  others  are 
constantly  prevalent  in  the  regular  operation  of 
industrial  organizations.  Strikes  and  lockouts, 
looked  at  from  a  large  perspective,  are  usually  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  one  group  or  another  to  make 
adjustments  in  human  relationships  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  in  the  material  equipment. 
Strikes  and  lockouts  are  often  accompanied  by  vio- 
lence, sometimes  men  or  women  or  both  being  se- 
verely beaten  by  the  hired  or  "bossed"  officers,  or 
thrown  into  jail  on  fictitious  charges.  Those  who 
suffer  in  such  disputes  become  martyrs  to  the  cause 
of  labor,  and  often  those  who  are  the  victims  pos- 
sess the  greatest  capacity  for  intelligent  leadership. 
Likewise  through  force  the  whole  cause  of  justice 
is  thwarted,  hatred  engendered,  and  society  becomes 
the  ultimate  loser. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  sufferers  from  industry  are 
the  child  laborers  in  America  today.  Oysters,  cran- 
berries, onions,  artificial  flowers,  clothing,  cotton — 
these  require  the  labor  of  little  hands  and  rob  the 
children  of  educational  opportunity.  It  was  with 
surprise  that  we  realized  the  fact  that  we  were  a 
nation  of  sixth  graders  when  the  announcement  was 
first  made.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  census  report  and 
find  its  statement  on  how  many  children  are  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations,  or  will  peruse  a  few 
bulletins  of  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  we  can 
realize  why  our  general  educational  standard  is  low. 
Children  who  are  forced  to  forego  the  pleasures  of 
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childhood  and  the  educational  opportunities  must 
become  a  drag,  a  dead  weight  upon  the  other  ele- 
ments of  society  who  are  trying  to  further  progress. 
The  children  can  never  make  their  potential  contri- 
bution in  work  or  welfare  to  society  when  they  gain 
adulthood :  they  are  victims  of  a  system ;  their  bodies 
and  future  possibilities  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
gain  for  a  few  individuals  while  the  rest  of  society 
loses. 

With  these  instances  considered,  it  is  worth  while 
to  reflect  upon  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  both  ration- 
ally and  sympathetically.  Jesus  died  the  death  of  a 
martyr  enforced  on  him  by  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
and  thereby  He  was  unable  to  continue  his  teachings 
and  ministerings.  Within  the  last  two  decades  re- 
ligious individuals  and  institutions  have  been  search- 
ing to  find  what  Jesus  actually  said  and  taught.  The 
strife  between  Modernism  and  Fundamentalism 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  one  group  are  actually  mak- 
ing this  search  and  the  other  group  have  accepted 
beliefs  and  dogmas  that  have  evolved  about  Jesus 
and  the  church.  This  Great  Teacher  was  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  ignorance  too  early  in  his  career;  his 
time  of  teaching  was  too  short.  Much  of  our  Chris- 
tian doctrine  is  Greek  philosophy  grafted  on  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle 
lived  long  enough  to  formulate  their  systems  of 
thought,  and  because  of  this  their  thinking  has  prob- 
ably influenced  civilization  as  much  or  more  than 
that  of  Jesus.  The  kind  of  death  He  suffered  pro- 
duced a  condition  for  the  development  of  myths  and 
dogmas;  these  in  turn  have  obscured  the  real  man 
and  his  teachings  as  a  cloud  darkens  the  brightness 
of  a  snow-capped  mountain.  The  vexed  question  of 
the  virgin  birth  has  no  relation  to  religion  or  to  re- 
ligious progress,  but  it  has  become  a  tenet  that  ob- 
structs true  and  careful  analyses  for  constructive 
religious  thinking  and  practice.     "There  is  no  re- 
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mission  of  sins  without  the  shedding  of  blood,"  and 
"Jesus  paid  it  all"  are  also  doctrines  that  prevent 
the  discernment  of  the  true  Man  or  his  humanitarian 
religion.  He  could  say,  "It  is  finished."  It  was — 
for  Him.  He  had  done  His  best,  but  in  that  human- 
ity lost.  We  need  today  what  Jesus  could  have  given. 
The  world  is  searching  for  the  meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity as  applied  to  industry  and  international  re- 
lationships; but  there  are  not  sufficient  bases.  We 
must  construct  our  own  religion  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  what  we  believe  Jesus  taught,  and  in  the 
faith  that  our  product  will  be  what  Jesus  would  wish. 


Provisional  Program  for  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Camp- 
bell Institute,  July  22-24,  University 
Church  of  Disciples,  Chicago. 


Tuesday,  July  22 

10:00  A.  M.— The  Community  Church,  by  Rev. 
0.  F.  Jordan,  pastor  Community  Church,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois. 

10  •20-10:40— Discussion,  led  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Win- 
der, Indianapolis. 

10:40-11:00— The  Ghosts  of  Alexander  Campbell, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Lhamon,  Liscomb,  Iowa. 

11 :00-ll  :20— Discussion. 

11:40-12:00 — Business;  appointment  of  commit- 
tees. 

12 :00-2 :  00— Luncheon. 

2:00-2:20 — Fundamentalist  Controversy  in  the 
Light  of  Experimental  Logic,  Mr.  Ralph  Nelson, 
professor-elect  of  Philosophy,  Culver-Stockton  Col- 
lege, Canton,  Missouri. 

2:20-2:40— Discussion,  led  by  Rev.  Robert  C. 
Lemon,  Chicago. 


\ 
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2:40-3:00 — Propaganda,  Professor  F.  E.  Lumley, 
Ohio  State  University. 

3:00-3:20— Discussion,  led  by  Professor  J.  C. 
Archer,  Yale  University. 

3 :20-3 :40 — Vicarious  Experience,  Dr.  T.  V.  Smith, 
University  of  Chicago. 

3:40-4:00 — Discussion,  led  by  Dr.  George  A. 
Campbell,  St.  Louis. 

6:00 — Dinner,  University  Church  dining  hall. 
President's  address.  Dr.  Burris  Jenkins,  Linwood 
Boulevard  Christian  Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1924 

10:00  A.  M.— Legalism,  Rev.  H.  P.  Atkins,  Secre- 
tary Church  Federation,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

10:20-10:40— Discussion,  led  by  Attorney  W.  D. 
Freyburger,  Chicago. 

10:40-11:00 — Training  for  the  Ministry,  Rev. 
Rush  M.  Deskins,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

11:00-11:20— Discussion,  led  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Link- 
letter,  Bellflower,  111. 

11:20-12:00 — Business;  election  of  officers. 

12 :00-2 :00— Luncheon. 

2:00-2:20— An  Indigenous  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Rev.  Herbert  Swanson,  Missionary,  Vigan, 
P.  I. 

2:20-2:40 — Discussion,  led  by  Mr.  Karl  Borders, 
Chicago. 

2:40-3:00 — Current  Religious  Publishing,  Mr. 
Donald  P.  Bean,  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

3:00-3:20 — Discussion,  led  by  Thomas  Curtis 
Clark,  Chicago. 

3:20-3:40 — Arabian  Marriage  Customs,  Profes- 
sor G.  D.  Edwards,  Columbia,  Mo. 

3:40-4:00— Plans  for  the  Extension  of  Institute. 

6:00 — Dinner,  University  Church  dining  hall. 
Illustrated  lecture,  Ephesus  in  Its  Relation  to  Early 
Christianity.    Rev.  William  B.  Matthews,  Blooming- 
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ton,  Indiana.    Musical  program,  Mr.  Basil  F.  Wise. 
Thursday,  July  24,  1924 

10:00 — Crusade  Against  War,  Professor  M.  R. 
Gabbert,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

10:00-10:40 — Discussion,  led  by  Professor  Her- 
bert L.  Willett,  Chicago. 

10:40-11:00— The  Prophet,  Samuel  Kincheloe, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Chicago. 

11 :00-ll  :20— Discussion,  led  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Long- 
man, Chicago 

11:20 — Memorial  for  Professor  F.  0.  Norton. 
Review  of  Professor  Norton's  book,  "The  Rise  of 
Christianity,"  Professor  0.  B.  Clark,  Drake  Univer- 
sity, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Personal  Impressions,  Professor  Herbert  Martin, 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Memorial  for  Rev.  M.  B.  Wood,  Hiram,  Ohio,  by 
Rev.  Perry  J.  Rice,  Chicago. 

Memorial  for  Dr.  J.  J.  Haley,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Garri- 
son, Chicago. 

12 :30 — Adjournment. 


Letters  From  Missionaries 

Readers  of  the  Scroll  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  extracts  from  letters  received  from  mis- 
sionaries in  several  foreign  fields  Some  of  them 
were  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  missionary  com- 
mittee of  the  University  Church  of  Disciples,  Chi- 
cago. It  is  the  custom  of  this  church  to  send  Christ- 
mas packages  of  books  to  a  considerable  number  of 
missionaries  who  have  been  members  of  the  church. 
—-Editor. 

China 

The  Christmas  remembrance  of  the  dear  friends 
at  Hyde  Park  came  through  in  beautiful  shape.  It 
did  not  arrive  by  Christmas  day  but  not  many  days 
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after.  How  we  do  appreciate  these  fine  books !  Not 
a  one  of  them  duplicates  anything  we  have  now  and 
two  of  them  we  had  actually  been  wishing  for  be- 
fore we  knew  what  you  were  sending.  It  is  fine  to 
have  an  autograph  copy  of  one  of  Thomas  Curtis 
Clark's. 

The  pictures  of  the  church  which  your  letter  en- 
closed caused  some  pretty  deep  fibres  to  vibrate.  To 
see  Father  Ames  standing  in  the  entrance  looking  as 
though  he  were  just  waiting  to  grasp  our  hand  in  a 
warm  welcome  to  the  new  house  which  enshrines 
all  the  old  relationships — well,  there  are  some  feel- 
ings that  just  won't  go  into  words.  University 
church  is  the  consummation  of  many  years  of  hope 
and  faith.  We  on  the  mission  field  have  borne  it  in 
our  imaginations  for  a  long  time.  We  still  must 
picture  it  in  our  imaginations  for  a  few  years  more 
until  our  feet  actually  cross  its  threshold,  but  we 
meanwhile  have  the  consciousness  that  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for. 
Our  hearts  rejoice  with  yours  that  at  last  it  is  a 
fact  accomplished. 

I  suppose  if  I  had  done  my  duty  I  should  have 
reported  to  the  church  that  according  to  the  official 
schedule  of  the  United  Society  which  came  around 
some  time  last  year,  I  am  appointed  the  living  link 
of  University  Church.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
seeing  how  the  link  could  be  any  more  living  be- 
tween us  than  it  is  I  quite  forgot  to  make  mention 
of  the  fact  before.  As  I  do  so  even  now  it  seems 
like  a  form  of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  But  I 
pass  the  word  on  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth.  The 
Sarvises  are  no  less  real  and  no  less  living  links  for 
you  all  than  I  am. 

We  are  in  the  height  of  our  coldest  winter  weather 
in  Nanking  now,  but  that  is  not  very  cold  according 
to  Chicago  standards — only  raw,  because  the  peren- 
nial dampness  in  the  air  makes  one  feel  more  chilly. 
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An  influenza-like  cold  has  been  going  the  rounds. 
Our  kiddies  have  been  coughing  as  hoarsely  as  crows 
for  the  past  week,  but  fortunately  their  general 
health  is  not  affected  and  they  are  improving  now. 
The  usual  amount  of  cold  weather  suffering  goes  on 
among  the  Chinese.  It  is  aggravated  this  year  by 
a  scarcity  of  water  as  the  winter  has  been  very  dry. 
We  had  a  most  interesting  sermon  at  the  Drum 
Tower  Church  this  morning  from  a  Chinese  pastor 
from  Yunnan,  who  has  come  to  the  Nanking  The- 
ological Seminary  to  study.  He  told  us  of  conditions 
in  that  far-away  province  and  of  the  heroic  pioneer 
type  of  labors  undergone  by  the  missionaries  there, 
how  they  have  to  dress  and  wear  their  hair  and  live 
in  houses  like  the  Chinese  and  aboriginal  tribes  of 
that  region  in  order  to  win  their  confidence  and 
bring  Christian  values  to  them.  He  besought  the 
cultivated  Chinese  of  this  part  of  China  not  to  for- 
get their  ruder  but  simpler  brothers  in  the  far  west. 
As  I  listened  I  was  impressed  afresh  with  the  vast- 
ness  and  variety  of  this  huge  land  of  China  and  the 
amazing  range  of  its  opportunities  for  service.  There 
are  places  where  the  finest  and  most  elaborate  tech- 
nique off  western  civilization  is  none  too  exalted  for 
the  use  of  the  missionary.  There  are  other  places 
where  the  methods  of  the  old-time  circuit  rider  are 
still  the  most  effective.  I  dare  say  that  to  many  of 
the  University  boys  in  the  audience  this  morning 
the  things  told  by  the  preacher  seemed  as  remote  as 
does  China  itself  to  an  American  audience  listening 
to  a  returned  missionary. 

CLARENCE  H.  HAMILTON. 


The  books  tame  through  in  fine  condition  and  were 
a  lovely  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  doleful  month, 
full  of  illness,  accident  and  misfortune.  We  all 
heartily  echoed  Mary  Alice's  prayer  at  the  table  one 
day,  "Oh  God  don't  let  so  many  things  happen,  at 
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least  not  all  at  once;  spread  'em  out  a  little."  Two 
accidents,  an  illness,  a  suspected  murder,  funeral, 
inquest,  two  servants  carted  off  to  prison,  a  fire  in 
the  bathroom,  an  emergency  call  to  a  neighbor  acci- 
dentally shot,  furnished  me  enough  excitement  to 
last  all  year.  I  find  myself  longing  passionately  for 
an  Iowa  farm  twenty  miles  from  the  county  seat! 
My  dear,  don't  talk  to  me  about  writing  for  publica- 
tion !  What  successful  writer  ever  lived  in  the  tor- 
nado whirlwinds  of  life  that  seem  to  be  my  daily 
portion  I  wonder?  To  me  writing  means  leisure  for 
digestion  and  meditation.  I  am  too  busy  collecting 
materials!  If  I  only  had  time  to  keep  a  diary  1 
should  have  splendid  stuff  for  memoirs  some  day! 
I  vowed  to  begin  one  Jan.  1st.  What  that  day  held 
for  me — one  mission  dinner  of  40  people,  the  last  of 
whom  went  about  5:30  P.  M.  Guy's  accident  in  a 
ball  game  which  has  put  him  on  crutches  all  these 
weeks.  The  accidental  shooting  of  a  neighbor  and  a 
frantic  hour  there  helping  the  doctors.  Distin- 
guished out-of-town  guests  for  supper,  with  the  last 
of  whom  we  stayed  up  until  he  left  for  an  11  o'clock 
train.  Then,  too  dead  to  walk  upstairs.  You  will 
see  why  the  journal  didn't  get  started.  And  it  never 
has  yet,  and  probably  never  will.  I  do  wish  I  had 
kept  one  ever  since  we  came  to  China.  I  just  wonder 
how  many  of  my  generation  of  "girls"  who  live  in 
America  have  had  any  tithe  of  the  rock-bottom  hu- 
man experiences  that  have  come  my  way  out  here — 
helping  at  births  and  deaths  and  accidents,  getting 
folks  out  of  jail  and  in  jail,  fighting  ignorance  and 
superstition  and  conservative  relatives  to  save  pre- 
cious human  lives,  acting  as  go-between  in  engage- 
ments, harboring  runaway  wife  from  an  opium- 
crazed  husband.  If  your  girls  belong  to  that  group 
of  adventure-thirsting  American   youth   of  which 
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we  hear  so  much  these  days,  permit  me  to  recom- 
mend missionarying  as  a  career. 

PEARL  SARVIS. 
Nanking,  China. 


India 

It  was  a  happy  suggestion  at  the  January  meeting 
of  the  American  Madura  Mission  that  all  those  who 
have  motor  cars  should  take  preaching  parties  to 
village  churches  on  the  following  Sunday  morning, 
being  the  first  Sunday  of  the  new  year.  There  were 
ten  cars  made  available  for  this  purpose,  and  I  wish 
to  report  very  briefly  the  visit  of  our  party  to  Andi- 
patti. 

The  village  of  Andipatti  is  on  the  main  road  to 
Kodaikanal  Road  Station,  17  miles  from  Madura. 
The  road  was  fair  on  the  whole  except  at  one  place 
where  the  bridge  over  a  small  creek  was  washed 
away  in  the  floods  over  a  year  ago.  That  bridge  is 
not  yet  repaired  and  all  traflfic  has  to  go  down  by  a 
side  track  and  ford  the  stream.  At  times  when  the 
stream  is  in  flood  it  is  impossible  to  cross,  but  for- 
tunately for  us  there  was  only  about  a  foot  of  water 
in  the  stream  and  so  we  crossed  easily. 

The  village  has  a  little  prayer  house  with  a  small 
congregation  and  quite  a  flourishing  school  presided 
over  by  a  catechist  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  North  Gate  Pastorate  Committee.  The  congre- 
gation was  all  present  and  seemed  quite  pleased  to 
have  us  visit  them.  The  little  Bethel  was  crowded 
to  the  doors,  while  more  had  to  remain  outside  dur- 
ing the  service. 

Our  party  consisted  of  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Dudley  in 
charge,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Nolting,  trained  nurse;  Mr.  Jee- 
vanantham,  musical  leader ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Saun- 
ders, chauffers.  On  arrival  we  held  the  regular 
Sunday  morning  service  under  the  direction  of  the 
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catechist  of  the  village,  Mr  Amirtham.  Mrs.  Nolt- 
ing  and  Mr.  Saunders  brought  the  New  Year's 
greetings  to  the  little  church,  and  Mr.  Dudley 
preached  the  regular  sermon  for  the  morning.  After 
that  service  Mr.  Dudley,  assisted  by  his  song  leader, 
held  an  outside  Gospel  meeting  in  front  of  the 
prayer-house.  A  large  crowd  of  villagers  soon  as- 
sembled and  listened  attentively,  and  some  scripture 
portions  were  sold. 

Mr.  Dudley  confessed  afterwards  that  his  crowd 
outside  the  little  church  building  was  only  a  side 
show;  the  real  interest  centered  in  and  the  large 
crowd  remained  within  the  prayer-house  where  Mrs. 
Nolting  was  conducting  a  first-aid  clinic.  Mothers 
with  their  infants  in  arms,  parents  with  their  chil- 
dren and  big  husky  men  all  wanted  to  be  treated. 
There  were  numerous  cases  of  sore-eye,  itch,  ear- 
ache. One  poor  man  showed  his  stump  of  an  arm 
which  he  would  like  to  have  had  the  nurse  replace 
with  a  sound,  whole  arm.  For  an  hour  Mrs.NoIting 
was  kept  very  busy  in  treating  all  kinds  of  more  or 
less  simple  diseases  that  were  brought  to  her.  It 
just  showed  the  tremendous  need  and  possibilities 
of  this  kind  of  work.  As  the  early  disciples  went 
out  to  convert  the  world  by  twos,  so  we  ought  to  fol- 
low the  same  method,  and  I  am  sure  that  wonderful 
results  would  be  experienced.  If  we  could  send  out 
a  preaching  evangelist  and  a  worker  of  miracles  in 
the  form  of  a  trained  medical  evangelist  to  work 
together  we  would  soon  see  a  great  in-gathering  into 
the  church. 

Our  exDerience  shows  that  this  kind  of  work  is 
exceedingly  fruitful,  and  we  wish  that  it  might  be 
extended. 

A.  J.  SAUNDERS. 
Madura  Mission,  South  India. 


Our  city  of  Jabalpur  is  suffering  from  its  annual 
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epidemic  of  bubonic  plague.  Most  of  the  people  are 
living  in  the  fields  with  tents  or  matting  huts  for 
shelter.  We  had  a  hard  wind  and  rain  storm  re- 
cently at  night.    They  suffered  much  from  it. 

My  Bible  women  and  I  follow  up  our  pupils,  and 
are  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  most  of  them.  We 
find  many  new  hearers,  too,  with  some  few  new 
pupils. 

Dr.  Ames  showed  me  great  kindness  and  gave  me 
much  help  during  the  months  I  was  in  Chicago.  May 
the  Shepherd  and  the  flock  be  a  blessing  to  many  in 
the  years  to  come. 

I  thank  you  all  for  so  graciously  remembering  me 
all  these  years. 

OLIVE  V.  GRIFITH. 
Jobalpur,  C.  P.,  Injiia, 


Japan 

All  efforts  had  been  made  to  make  this  Christmas 
giving  "as  much  for  others  as  for  ourselves,"  with 
the  goal  of  helping  in  the  relief  work  in  Tokyo.  It 
was  with  this  in  mind  that  I  wrote  the  little  skit  for 
the  girls  bringing  in  as  much  local  color  as  possible 
and  yet  using  characters  to  represent  needs  in  other 
countries,  that  it  might  be  a  world  thought  and  not 
for  Japan  only.  The  main  theme  hinged  about  a 
young  girl,  who,  though  blessed  with  wealth  got  no 
pleasure  from  it  and  looked  upon  all  her  Christmas 
preparations  as  a  bore.  Even  at  the  suggestion  of 
her  friends  she  could  take  no  interest  in  matters  af- 
fecting others.  But  in  a  dream  girls  from  various 
countries  came  to  tell  her  of  the  needs  in  their  home 
lands,  and  it  was  so  real  to  her  that  upon  awakening 
her  whole  attitude  was  changed.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  way  the  girls  gave  the  little  play. 

I  have  been  so  happy  in  my  work  this  fall.  I  have 
not  done  as  much  corresponding  as  I  should  have 
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enjoyed  doing,  for  I  have  tried  to  give  as  much  time 
to  the  work  as  possible  and  yet  have  time  to  con- 
tinue in  my  language  study.  I  have  tried,  too,  to 
have  time  to  give  to  the  girls  when  they  come  with 
their  problems,  and  need  a  little  advice  or  encourage- 
ment. One  girl  came  the  other  day  with  her  prob- 
lem. She  is  the  only  Christian  in  her  family,  was 
baptized  about  nine  months  ago  and  is  trying  to 
live  up  to  her  new  ideals.  Her  mother  and  older 
sister  can  not  see  why  she  persists  in  holding  out 
against  those  things  they  take  part  in,  temple  visi- 
tation and  worship.  She  with  her  broader  vision 
wants  to  go  ahead  and  prepare  herself  for  broader 
service  and  they  want  her  to  stay  at  home,  learn  to 
cook  and  sew,  and  though  she  didn't  say  so  directly, 
to  get  ready  to  be  married.  She  has  lost  her  friends 
in  her  immediate  neighborhood  because  she  feels  she 
can't  join  in  the  things  they  do  and  they  haven't 
come  to  see  her  way  yet.  She  is  lonesome  in  spirit 
and  is  hungry  to  love  and  be  loved.  A  couple  of 
hours  or  so  of  talking,  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  cakes 
helped  her  regain  her  hold  on  herself,  gave  her  an 
outlet  to  her  feelings  and  how  much  more  that  was 
worth  than  getting  my  roll  of  clothes  ironed,  even 
though  they  had  to  wait  almost  a  week  before  I 
could  get  at  them  again. 

AMY  JEAN  ROBISON. 
Osaka,  Japan. 


Syria 

We  have  been  glad  to  find  that  we  were  not  mis- 
taken in  choosing  to  come  here  expecting  to  find  a 
liberal  attitude  towards  what  missions  may  be  and 
should  be.  We  have,  of  course,  been  here  too  short  a 
time  to  draw  definite  conclusions,  but  we  already 
feel  that  the  type  of  mission  work  that  is  being  done 
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here  is  of  more  lasting  value  than  the  more  evan- 
gelistic type. 

I  think  the  word  "non-proselytizing"  best  ex- 
presses the  attitude  we  have  found.  The  University 
seeks  to  inculcate  good  character  and  deeper  re- 
ligious thought  without  seeking  to  make  any  stu- 
dent leave  his  own  faith  and  accept  some  new  creed. 
They  try  to  harmonize  intellectual  development  with 
moral  and  spiritual  development  as  well.  This  part 
of  the  world  has  had  too  much  of  creedal  religion 
and  all  too  little  of  pragmatic  or  conduct  religion. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  of  drawing  them 
away  from  spiritual  life  as  seen  among  peoples  wor- 
shipping together.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  less  dan- 
ger of  making  an  Oriental  student  non-spiritual  than 
is  the  case  with  western  students.  To  make  them 
have  a  practical  every-day  religion  is  far  harder  than 
to  make  them  go  through  the  various  forms  of  wor- 
ship. The  University  here  is  striving  to  make  their 
religion,  whatever  they  profess,  practical,  and  to 
give  them  ideals  of  individual  and  social  conduct 
which  conform  to  the  best  we  have  found  in  all  of 
the  religions  of  the  world. 

We  have  been  interested  to  find  that  not  all  of  the 
Americans  on  the  staff  or  faculty  are  in  sympathy 
with  this  "non-prosalytizing"  attitude.  Some  coming 
with  fervid  missionary  spirit  are  inclined  to  find  the 
policy  too  mild.  Yet  investigation  and  inquiry  into 
the  matter  convinces  us  that  the  school  has  reached 
fuT'ther  into  the  Moslem  world  than  any  other  agen- 
cies in  this  part  of  the  world.  Granting  that  very 
few  Moslem  students  have  taken  the  name  Christian 
there  seems  to  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  lives 
of  the  Moslim  men  graduating  from  here  will  meas- 
ure up  to  Christian  standards.  Staying  in  their  own 
group  they  exert  more  influence  than  they  could  ex- 
ert if  they  took  the  Christian  name.  As  Christians 
they  would  be  ostracized ;  as  Moslems  with  Christian 
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ideals,  they  can  influence  all  of  their  group.     You 
understand  the  difference? 

We  often  wish  the  friends  in  the  church  who  are 
interested  in  this  type  of  mission  work  could  come 
and  learn  with  us  how  such  a  school  treats  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Near  East.  We  have  already  felt  the 
force  of  this  broad  view  as  a  solution  to  the  complex 
situation  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

GRACE  PARR. 
Beirut,  Syria. 


Our  West  Hall  Brotherhood  is  an  organization  of 
Christians,  Moslems  and  Jews  for  religious  life  and 
inspiration.  It  is  a  real  going  thing,  too,  with  a 
motto  to  the  effect  that  our  similarities  are  greater 
than  our  differences.  What  would  you  do  here? 
Some  of  us  feel  that  our  American  liberals  have 
been  grossly  handicapped;  still  are.  Your  environ- 
ment is  too  narrow  for  a  complete  interpretation  of 
religion.  Out  here  one  has  Christians,  Moslems, 
Jg\-'s,  Druses,  Bahais  and  others.  A  melting  pot  of 
religion.  What  will  be  the  product?  I  always  re- 
member Henry's  talk  at  Institute  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  course  of  which  he  sketched  a  possible  re- 
ligion for  the  future.  We  have  some  real  men  out 
here  like  this  man  Seelye  (Amherst  line),  Crawford 
and  others.  They  realize  the  task  and  are  at  it  sci- 
entifically. I  rather  think  they  consider  it  a  greater 
thing  to  have  brought  a  man  into  relationship  with 
God  than  to  have  made  him  a  Christian — is  this 
possible?  We  do  not  proselyte,  but  we  try  to  hook 
up  the  students  to  the  whole  of  life,  unselfishly  lived, 
and  with  an  eye  to  spiritual  values.  There  is  fre- 
quent mention  of  Jesus,  but  many  talks  are  given  in 
which  Jesus  is  not  mentioned.  One  of  the  American 
Syria  Mission  says  we  are  afraid  of  Jesus'  name.  A 
Friend  worker  says  we  "mince  matters.  They  think 
we  don't  proselyte  because  we  are  afraid  to  do  so. 
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I  think  that  we  have  hit  on  the  beginnings  of  real 
religion.  I  am  really  enthusiastic  about  the  spirit  of 
the  place. 

We  are  all  enjoying  the  work  out  here  very  much. 
There  is  a  large  community  and  the  surroundings 
are  as  nearly  ideal  as  they  are  anywhere  in  the  Near 
East,  at  least. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  an  Educational  Confer- 
ence here  attended  by  college  presidents  and  deans 
from  all  of  the  American  schools  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  At  that  time  there  were  five  Chicago  Ph.D.'s 
about. 

Rev.  John  R.  Mott  gave  three  addresses  here  the 
last  of  March.  It  was  his  third  visit  to  the  Univer- 
sity. His  addresses  were  inspiring  and  required 
but  little  imagination  for  them  to  have  been  consid- 
ered evangelistic;  but  no  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
decisions  amongst  the  students  for  Christ,  Many 
of  us  were  very  much  interested  in  this  visit  of  Dr. 
Mott's  and  scarcely  know  what  would  come  of  it. 
Frankly  it  is  a  big  problem.  Syria  is  overchurched. 
This  part  of  it  is  Christianized  to  the  very  depths 
and  yet  the  religious  pulse  is  dead.  One  type  of 
Christianity  has  failed — Maronite,  Greek  Catholic, 
etc.  The  Syria  Mission  has  been  here  over  one  hun- 
dred years  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  swept  the 
countrj^  There  are  devout  Moslems,  Druses,  Jews, 
Bahais  and  others.  What  is  a  liberal,  but  enduring 
religious  program  in  such  a  place?  The  people,  like 
all  Orientals  of  this  near  Orient,  are  all  religious 
in  form,  thought  and  observance.  But  the  dynamic 
is  lacking.  Religion  here  has  divided,  retarded  and 
impeded  the  people.  The  Syrians  are  able  people. 
What  religious  point  of  view  will  bring  them  into 
their  own? 

LELAND  W.  PARR. 
American  University,  Beirut,  Syria. 
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Program  for  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Campbell  Institute, 
July  22-24,  University  Church  of  Dis- 
ciples, Chicago. 


Tuesday,  July  22 

10:00  A.  M.— The  Community  Church,  by  Rev. 
0.  F.  Jordan,  pastor  Community  Church,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois. 

10:20-10:40— Discussion,  led  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Win- 
ders, Indianapolis. 

10:40-11:00— The  Ghosts  of  Alexander  Campbell, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Lhamon,  Liscomb,  Iowa. 
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11 :  00-11 :20 — Discussion. 

11 :20-ll  :40— What  a  City  Librarian  Thinks 
About,  Mr.  S.  J.  Carter,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

11:40-12:00— Discussion  led  by  Rev.  John  R. 
Ewers,  Pittsburgh. 

12 :00-2 :00 — Luncheon. 

2:00-2:20 — The  Fundamentalist  Controversy  in 
the  Light  of  Experimental  Logic,  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Nel- 
son, professor-elect  of  Philosophy,  Culver-Stockton 
College,  Canton,  Missouri. 

2:20-2:40— Discussion,  led  by  Rev.  Robert  C. 
Lemon,  Chicago. 

2:40-3:00 — Propaganda,  Professor  F.  E.  Lumley, 
Ohio  State  University. 

3:00-3:20— Discussion,  led  by  Professor  J.  C. 
Archer,  Yale  University. 

3 :20-3 :  40— Vicarious  Experience,  Dr.  T.  V.  Smith, 
University  of  Chicago. 

3:40-4:00 — Discussion,  led  by  Dr.  George  A. 
Campbell,  St.  Louis. 

6:00 — Dinner,  University  Church  dining  hall. 
President's  address.  Dr.  Burris  Jenkins,  Linwood 
Boulevard  Christian  Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

BUSINESS 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1924 

10 :00  A.  M.— Legalism,  Rev.  H.  P.  Atkins,  Secre- 
tary Church  Federation,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

10:20-10:40— Discussion,  led  by  Attorney  W.  D. 
Freyburger,  Chicago. 

10:40-11:00— Training  for  the  Ministry,  Rev. 
Rush  M.  Deskins,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

11:00-11:20— Discussion,  led  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Link- 
letter,  Bellflower,  111. 

11:20-12:00 — Business;  election  of  officers. 
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12 :00-2 :00— Luncheon. 

2:00-2:20— An  Indigenous  Church  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Rev.  Herbert  Swanson,  Missionary,  Vigan, 
P.  I. 

2:20-2:40 — Discussion,  led  by  Mr.  Karl  Borders, 
Chicago. 

2:40-3:00 — Current  Religious  Publishing,  Mr. 
Donald  P.  Bean,  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

3:00-3:20 — Discussion,  led  by  Thomas  Curtis 
Clark,  Chicago. 

3:20-3:40 — Arabian  Marriage  Customs,  Profes- 
sor G.  D.  Edwards,  Columbia,  Mo. 

3:40-4:00 — Plans  for  the  Extension  of  Institute. 

6:00 — Dinner,  University  Church  dining  hall. 
Illustrated  lecture,  Ephesus  in  Its  Relation  to  Early 
Christianity.  Rev.  William  B.  Matthews,  Blooming- 
ton,  Indiana.    Musical  program,  Mr.  Basil  F.  Wise. 

Thursday,  July  24,  1924 

10:00 — Crusade-  Against  War,  Professor  M.  R. 
Gabbert,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

10:00-10:40 — Discussion,  led  by  Professor  Her- 
bert L.  Willett,  Chicago. 

10:40-11:00— The  Prophet,  Samuel  Kincheloe, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Chicago. 

11 :00-ll  :20— Discussion,  led  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Long- 
man, Chicago 

11:20 — Memorial  for  Professor  F.  0.  Norton. 
Review  of  Professor  Norton's  book,  "The  Rise  of 
Christianity,"  Professor  0.  B.  Clark,  Drake  Univer- 
sity, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Personal  Impressions,  Professor  Herbert  Martin, 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Memorial  for  Rev.  M.  B.  Wood,  Hiram,  Ohio,  by 
Rev.  Perry  J.  Rice,  Chicago. 
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Memorial  for  Dr.  J.  J.  Haley,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Garri- 
son, Chicago. 
12 :30 — Adjournment. 

Note — (1)  The  program  is  scheduled  by  day- 
light saving  time. 

2.  Accommodations  may  be  secured  at  the  Glad- 
stone Hotel,  62nd  Street  and  Kenwood  Avenue, 
which  may  be  reached  by  surface,  elevated  or  Illi- 
nois Central  suburban  cars. 


Letters  from  Fellows  to 
Burris  Jenkins 

President  of  the  Campbell  Institute 

Finis  S.  Idleman: — You  have  certainly  stirred 
up  an  interest  in  the  Institute  by  the  tantalizing 
letter  you  have  written.  It  is  worth  a  trip  to  Chi- 
cago to  see  what  you  have  outlined.  I  shall  try  to 
make  it  if  humanly  possible. 

Charles  M.  Sharpe  : — I  am  truly  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  attend  the  C.  I.  meeting  this  summer.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  come  for  several  years  now 
and  I  sorely  need  the  stimulus  of  the  fellowship.  My 
duty  requires  me  to  be  with  the  men  at  our  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  summer  camp  in  Northern  Michigan  just  at 
that  time  and  my  responsibilities  are  such  that  I 
can  not  run  away  even  for  three  days  at  that  time. 
I  have  now  been  the  pastor  of  the  camp  for  five  con- 
secutive years  and  every  year  it  is  a  greater  privi- 
lege and  delight. 

F.  E.  LUMLEY : — Thanks  for  the  urge  to  be  at  the 
C.  I.  meeting.  In  reply  will  say  that  I'll  be  wid  yez. 
I  have  already  sent  in  a  subject  for  a  paper.  I  have 
have  been  teaching  here  at  Northwestern  for  this 
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semester  and  have  been  enjoying-  it  thoroughly. 

W.  A.  Crowley: — While  I  would  like  very  much 
to  attend  this  meeting,  through  desire  to  meet  all 
you  fellows  and  also  from  actual  physical  need,  I 
find  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  away  from 
Cincinnati  at  that  time,  for  summer  school  teaching 
will  tie  me  up  at  the  University  here  until  the  first 
of  August. 

J.  J.  Castleberry: — Your  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived. I  wish  I  might  promise  myself  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  Campbell  Institute  in  July.  I  would 
certainly  like  to  applaud  the  fellows  as  they  go  after 
ihe  fundamentalists.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  be 
there,  but  if  possible  I  will  come. 

aT  Holmes  : — Your  letter  of  May  21st  arrived 
here  this  morning  and  I  hasten  to  say  that  it  would 
give  very  much  pleasure  indeed  to  be  at  the  Camp- 
bell Institute  meeting  July  22-24,  but  I  have  already 
agreed  to  be  in  the  far  west  on  July  15th  to  stay 
until  Sept.  15th.  I  wish  most  heartily  that  some  of 
the  modern  problems  could  be  thrashed  out.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  act  of  defining  some  of  the  so-called 
issues  clearly  would  reveal  their  essential  super- 
ciality  and  lead  our  attention  to  the  really  "funda- 
mental" problems  underlying  our  pawings  of  the 
ground.  The  Campbell  Institute  men  are  fitted  by 
nature  and  education  to  formulate  a  really  construc- 
tive program  for  our  own  people  and  for  others. 

O.  F.  Jordan: — ^The  Campbell  Institute  is  the 
thrill  of  the  whole  year  and  of  course  I  will  be 
there  if  I  can  still  muster  carfare  across  the  city. 
Unless  some  of  us  safe  and  sound  expounders  of  the 
gospel  are  there,  some  of  you  radicals  will  run  away 
with  the  whole  show. 

W.  J.  Lhamon: — I  am  glad  to  have  your  letter 
relative  to  the  coming  Campbell  Institute  meet.  I 
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want  to  be  present  if  I  can.  My  dates  have  hitherto 
been  so  that  I  could  not  attend.  By  the  way,  hov/ 
would  the  Ghosts  of  Campbell  do  for  a  subject?  The 
difficulty  would  be  to  get  through  with  all  of  them 
in  twenty  minutes. 

Maxwell  Hall  : — I  thank  you  very  heartily  for 
your  personal  invitation  to  attend  the  Campbell  In- 
stitute, and  especially  the  added  personal  touch  in 
the  postscript  in  your  own  handwriting.  I  wish 
very  much  that  I  could  get  away  and  that  I  could 
be  with  you  for  this  fellowship  for  it  would  be  of 
great  value  to  me,  I  am  sure.  I  fear,  however,  that 
I  shall  be  unable  to  do  so. 

George  A.  Campbell: — Ho^w  come  that  you  are 
exhorting  your  fellow  delinquents  to  attend  the 
Campbell  Institute  meeting  this  summer?  The  idea, 
however,  is  a  good  one. 

E.  P.  Wise: — Your  notice  and  invitation  regard- 
ing Campbell  Institute  at  hand.  Thanks.  Would 
like  to  come.  Will  do  so  if  I  can  possibly  arrange 
for  it.  I  have  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute. Would  like  the  stimulus  and  fellowship  of 
one  of  these  meetings. 

Herbert  Martin: — Was  delighted  to  receive 
your  letter  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  planning  to  be  at 
the  Campbell  Institute.  It  will  be  a  great  joy  to 
see  you  again.  Yes,  we  shall  miss  Norton  very 
greatly. 

E.  L.  Powell: — Many  thanks  for  your  invitation 
to  attend  the  Campbell  Institute  this  year.  It  would 
be  especially  agreeable  for  me  to  do  so  because  it 
is  to  be  held  in  Ames'  church.  I  was  his  guest  at  a 
banquet  in  Chicago  of  his  church  people  and  others 
while  the  money  was  being  raised  for  the  building. 
I  am  anxious  therefore  to  see  it.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  I  can  be  with  you  on  this  occasion.  A 
little  matter  may  call  me  to  Battle  Creek.     It  is 
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probable  that  I  will  not  be  detained  there  longer 
than  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  the  arrangement  which 
I  have  in  mind  can  be  carried  out,  I  shall  be  with 
you  following  this  stay  in  Battle  Creek.  When  the 
program  has  been  prepared  be  good  enough  to  send 
me  a  copy. 

W.  H.  Hoover: — Thank  you  for  your  favor  of 
May  21st.  I  will  make  an  effort  to  attend  the  Camp- 
bell Institute  to  be  held  in  Chicago  July  22-24th. 
Well,  things  are  not  coming  with  a  rush  but,  some- 
times I  feel,  quite  fast  enough  "for  the  good  of 
the  cause";  but  the  work  of  such  good  men  as 
yourself  is  needed  in  order  to  keep  the  ball  rolling. 
It  will  be  a  great  gathering  in  Chicago  and  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  it. 

Charles  A.  Stevens  : — Many  thanks  for  your  in- 
terest in  sending  me  this  special  invitation  to  Camp- 
bell Institute  Convention.  It  has  for  some  years 
been  my  great  desire  to  attend  an  annual  gathering 
of  the  fellows  of  the  Institute.  But  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  do  so.  In  some  cases  it  was  lack  of 
time,  in  some,  money.  This  year  the  latter  may  be 
my  greatest  hindrance.  You  see  at  seventy-four 
and  no  steady  income,  the  iron  men  come  in  very 
slowly.  They  have  such  a  sneaking  way  of  getting 
out  of  one's  fingers  when  obtained.  My  increasing 
age  and  my  acquaintance  with  so  many  of  the  fel- 
lows make  me  more  desirous  of  attending,  as  the 
years  roll  around.  Of  course,  something  favorable 
may  happen. 

Richard  Dickinson: — I  have  your  favor  of  the 
15th  and  would  like  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
in  Chicago,  but  asking  a  corn  canner  to  be  away 
from  home  the  last  of  July  is  like  asking  a  pastor 
to  be  away  during  the  month  preceding  Easter. 
However,  if  it  possible  for  me  to  get  away  at  that 
time  I  will  look  in. 
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W.  L.  LocKHART : — I  have  your  letter  concerning 
the  meeting  of  the  Campbell  Institute,  July  22- 
24th.  I  am  planning  to  be  present.  Will  do  my  best 
for  I  do  like  "the  boys"  of  the  Institute. 

M.  R.  Gabbert: — Your  letter  concerning  the 
Campbell  Institute  is  just  received.  I  have  recently 
written  Dr.  Ames  to  say  that  I  shall  be  in  Chicago 
this  summer  if  it  is  possible.  I  am  to  be  teaching  in 
the  summer  session  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
however,  and  am  unable  to  say  this  far  in  advance 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  get  there.  I  shall  be  disap- 
pointed if  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  Being  in  the  center 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  associating  with  one  of 
their  men,  I  have  almost  forgotten  that  the  Dis- 
ciples have  anything  like  Fundamentalists.  More 
especially  as  we  are  having  such  a  successful  ex- 
perience in  East  End  church.  During  Easter  week 
we  received  eighty  into  the  church,  and  there  have 
been  quite  a  number  since  Easter.  So  our  Funda- 
mentalists have  been  bothering  us  much  less  than 
other  peoples  seems  to  be  bothered.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  where  Disciples 
were  relatively  as  strong  as  Presbyterians  are  here. 
This  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  have  from  you. 

G.  D.  Edwards  : — Your  letter  of  May  15  to  hand 
in  regard  to  the  Campbell  Institute  meeting  July 
22  to  24.  If  my  physical  condition  will  permit,  I 
am  planning  to  attend  that  meeting.  I  think  now 
I  shall  be  able  to  go.  I  am  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion with  the  exception  of  my  right  leg.  I  laid  aside 
my  crutches  a  week  ago  last  Saturday.  My  going, 
up  to  the  present,  has  been  confined  to  the  few  yards 
of  space  that  separates  my  home  from  the  Bible 
College,  the  University  Library,  and  the  Univer- 
sity main  building.  However,  last  Sunday  I  ven- 
tured to  go  to  Church.     One  does  not  know  just 
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how  much  a  leg  is  worth  until  he  is  once  deprived 
of  its  use. 

E.  M.  Bowman: — I  appreciated  very  much  your 
thought  of  me  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Campbell  Institute  this  year  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  July  22-24th.  If  it  is  at  all  possible 
to  do  so,  I  shall  certainly  accept  your  suggestion 
and  "happen  in"  at  that  time.  It  certainly  will  be 
a  great  joy  to  me  to  meet  you  again  and  all  the 
other  "boys." 

Alva  Taylor  : — It  looks  rather  doubtful  about  my 
ability  to  get  to  the  Institute  meetings  this  summer. 
Summer  is  my  hay-making  time  for  conferences, 
assemblies,  conventions,  etc.  Be  assured  if  there  is 
the  least  possibility  of  it,  I  shall  improve  it  to  the 
limit.  They  let  me  off  of  crutches  about  ten  days 
ago,  but  I  feel  more  like  a  grand-dad  with  a  cane 
than  with  the  two  sticks.  However,  things  are  com- 
ing and  I  shall  hope  to  get  rid  of  even  the  cane  be- 
fore long.  Very  greatly  pleased  to  know  that  you 
are  again  on  your  two  good  feet. 

A.  W.  Fortune: — I  would  like  very  much  to  be 
in  Chicago  at  the  Campbell  Institute  meeting  July 
22  to  24,  but  I  am  to  preach  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  August  10th  and  I  cannot  well  be  there 
both  times.  I  would  like  to  hear  some  of  the  most 
recent  religious  problems  settled.  The  world  is 
going  so  fast  these  days  that  I  cannot  keep  up  with 
it. 

F.  L.  Jewett  : — Wish  I  might  be  in  Chicago  July 
22-24  for  Campbell  Institute  meeting  but  since  I'm 
teaching  in  our  summer  school  it  will  be  impossible 
to  get  away.  Sometime  I'll  be  able  to  get  away. 
Being  in  Texas  is  like  being  in  a  foreign  country, 
it's  so  far  away. 

E.  M.  Todd: — Most  sorry  I  can't  come  to  the  C. 
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I.  meetings.  But  I'm  too  far  away.  No  one  can  ap- 
preciate more  than  I  the  value  of  the  Institute  fel- 
lowship and  the  only  meetings  I  miss  or  would  go 
across  the  street  to  attend  are  Institute  meetings. 
Very  best  wishes  to  all  the  fellows. 

Bruce  Melvin  : — I  received  that  Burris-Jenkins- 
like  letter  of  May  21st,  regarding  the  meeting  of 
the  Campbell  Institute  in  Chicago  in  July.  Such  ^ 
ringing  challenge  to  come  should  certainly  be 
heeded,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  I  shall  be 
teaching  in  the  summer  school  at  that  time  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  cost  would  be,  were  it  possible  for 
me  to  come.  Therefore,  I  shall  have  to  forego  this 
pleasure  this  year. 

Harry  Foster  Burns  : — It  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  meet  with  the  C.  I.  men  this  summer. 
I  wish  I  could.  Unfortunately  my  engagement  to 
lecture  for  Swarthmore  chautauqua  prevents.  But 
here's  hoping  that  you  will  have  a  great  meeting 
and  I  hope  to  return  again  soon. 

Allen  Wilson: — I  would  greatly  enjoy  listening 
to  the  rest  of  you  lambast  each  other,  but  have  an 
engagement  that  will  prevent  my  attending.  Shall 
be  with  you  in  some  of  the  meetings  at  Cleveland. 

W.  F.  Barr: — I  have  your  communication  of  the 
13th.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  me  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Camp- 
bell Institute  in  Chicago  in  July.  In  fact  it  has 
never  been  possible  for  me  to  go  to  one  of  these 
meetings  because  the  summer  is  my  busiest  time. 
Hoping  that  you  will  have  a  corking  time. 

Cecil  J.  Armstrong: — The  Campbell  Institute 
meets  just  a  week  too  early  for  me.  I  cannot  afford 
to  make  the  trip  and  then  take  the  family  on  vaca- 
tion. I  shall  have  to  sacrifice  the  personal  joy  of  a 
Campbell  Institute  meeting  (with  you  in  the  chair) 
for  the  sake  of  the  family. 
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Fletcher  Cowherd: — I  have  your  letter  of  re- 
cent date  in  which  you  ask  ifl  do  not  wish  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Campbell  Institute  at  Chicago 
July  22-24.  I  appreciate  very  much  your  invita- 
tion to  go  up,  but  I  hardly  think  it  will  be  possible 
for  me  to  go.  I  sympathize  almost  entirely  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Campbell  Institute,  and  wish  to 
continue  to  help  them  a  little  as  I  have  been  doing 
in  the  past,  but  I  am  afraid  this  will  be  the  limit 
of  my  co-operation. 

Carl  Agee: — I  appreciate  your  good  letter  rela- 
tive to  the  Campbell  Institute  meeting  in  Chicago 
and  would  like  very  much  to  be  there.  It  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  be  associated  with  such  a  great 
group  of  men  and  I  am  sure  the  discussions  will 
be  most  profitable,  and  although  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  present,  my  heart  will  be  with 
you. 

John  M.  Alexander  : — That  letter  of  urgency 
of  invitation  to  attend  Campbell  Institute  this  year 
was  as  cozy  as  Ames'  fireplace  ever  dared  be.  I 
would  like  to  sit  by  the  fireplace,  jump  in  the  lake, 
take  a  course  in  psycotheraphy  and  meet  the  fellows 
again. 

W.  D.  Endres  : — Your  letter  of  May  15th  remind- 
ing me  of  the  meeting  of  the  Campbell  Institute  in 
Chicago  July  22-24,  was  received  this  morning,  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting.  I  appreciate  the  fellowship  with  the 
open-minded  and  forward-looking  group  which  com- 
poses the  Campbell  Institute,  and  the  inspiration 
which  we  derive  from  it  makes  it  very  attractive 
to  me. 

Vaughan  Dabney: — With  my  nostrils  assailecj 
by  the  odor  of  baked  beans  and  dried  codfish  your 
challenge  to  come  out  West  and  breathe  some  real 
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air  was  a  most  refreshing  one,  and,  furthermore, 
I  am  most  anxious,  as  soon  I  can,  to  see  that  new 
church  that  Dr.  Ames  has  built.  My  mother  tells 
me  that  it  is  a  wonder  and  I  hope  to  get  out  some- 
time soon.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  I  cannot  get 
out  for  the  Institute,  for  Mrs.  Dabney  and  I  have 
sold  the  family  plate  and  are  going  to  Europe  with 
K,irby  Page  and  Sherwood  Eddy  for  the  summer. 
The  Institute  program  looks  good  to  me  and  I 
am  sorry  to  miss  it. 

R.  E.  HiERONYMUS: — Your  enticing  Campbell 
Institute  letter  sounds  very  interesting.  Should  like 
very  much  to  be  there  but  at  present  I  am  sched- 
uled for  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  at  that 
time  and  there  is  little,  if  any,  prospect  of  changing 
it.  Hope  you  will  have  a  good  meeting.  There  has 
been  no  time  in  my  recollection  when  such  meet- 
ings were  so  much  needed. 

W.  R.  Bell: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  in 
regard  to  the  Campbell  Institute  at  Chicago  July 
22-24.  I  would  like  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  to 
be  present  and  had  planned  to  be  there  but  my  pro- 
gram for  the  summer  as  it  has  developed  will  make 
it  impossible.  I  appreciate  your  letter  and  your 
personal  interest  in  urging  me  to  come  and  if  my 
plans  should  shape  themselves  so  that  I  can  attend, 
I  sure  will. 

Sherman  Kirk  : — Your  letter  came  this  morning 
and  made  me  homesick  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  C.  I.  in  July.  I  expect  to  be  teaching  at  that 
time  and  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  away 
but  I  shall  make  a  desperate  effort  to  do  so.  If 
is  as  as  cool  in  July  as  it  has  been  this  month  the 
fireplace  in  Ames'  church  will  come  in  for  its  pur- 
pose. However,  I  presume  that  Lake  Michigan  will 
be  the  more  popular  resort  in  July.  The  C.  I.  has 
meant  a  lot  to  me   though    I   have   been   able   to 
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attend  the  annual  meeting  but  twice,  I  believe. 

J.  H.  Garrison  :— Yours  of  the  16th  was  duly  re- 
ceived. It  was  kind  of  you  to  think  of  an  octo- 
gennarian — a  has  been — like  me,  and  invite  me  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Campbell  Institute  in  Brother 
Aimes'  church,  July  22-24.  While  I  could  not  safely 
go  at  that  season  of  the  year,  I  appreciate  the  in- 
vitation all  the  same.  I  would  like  to  be  there,  too, 
to  help  keep  you  modernists  in  the  "old  paths."  I 
have  no  doubt  some  restraining  or  moderating  in- 
fluence could  be  helpful  and  healthy.  Candidly, 
Brother  Jenkins,  speaking  as  a  progressive,  as  you 
know  I  have  always  been,  I  think  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  a  safe  and  steady  progress  which  the  Dis- 
ciples and  every  other  religious  body  must  make 
that  would  continue  a  living  force,  is  the  extreme 
utterances  of  the  modernists,  which  create  alarm 
even  among  those  of  us  who  do  not  believe  we  have 
learned  all  the  truth.  So  you  boys  must  have  in 
mind  those  of  us  who  cannot  go  so  fast  as  you 
younger  men,  and  yet  who  want  to  keep  going.  Al- 
ready we  have  some  good  brethem  who  would  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  Ten  Commandments  if  they  should 
be  issued  in  a  circular  from  the  Campbell  Institute ! 
A  slight  exaggeration,  perhaps,  but  you  know  what 
I  mean.  I  am  neither  a  Fundamentalist  or  a  Mod- 
ernist in  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  being 
used.  And  yet,  I  think  I  believe  all  that  is  funda- 
mental in  Christianity  and  much  which  Modernists 
teach.  It  is  unfortunate  I  think  that  this  Contro- 
versy arose  in  the  present  form.  It  is  all  right  to 
thresh  out  such  modern  questions  as  psychotherapy, 
but  as  scientific  questions,  not  as  a  modernized 
Christianity,  though  they  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand better  some  things  about  Christianity.  But 
enough  of  this.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  profitable 
meeting  of  the  Institute.    A  profitable  question  lo 
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thresh  out  would  be,  "What  is  the  Chief  Cause  oi 
the  non-acceptance  of  Christ's  Religion  by  so  many 
good  moral  people  in  this  country?"    If  your  pro 
gram  is  not  already  full  give  it  a  place. 

G.  A.  Peckham: — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  shall 
be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Campbell  Institute,  although  nothing  would  give  me 
more  pleasure.  Absent  in  the  flesh,  but  I  shall  be 
with  you  in  the  spirit. 

Levi  Marshall: — The  sentence,  "0  Levi,  come 
on,  old  boy!"  struck  a  tender  chord  in  my  heart 
and  I  want  to  be  at  the  Campbell  Institute,  but  I 
am  booked  for  a  little  jaunt  to  Europe  starting  July 
3  on  the  Lancastria.  The  church — that  is,  the 
building  that  represents  my  parish — will  be  torn 
up  for  improvements  and  repairs,  and  the  board 
told  me  to  get  out  and  not  nose  in  on  the  work  for 
two  months.  Whether  they  want  to  let  me  down 
easy  and  get  rid  of  me,  or  whether  they  want  me 
to  have  a  rest  and  do  better  work  when  I  come  back, 
the  future  must  reveal.  Several  have  warned  me 
not  to  kiss  the  Blarney  Stone  and  not  to  kiss  the 
Pope's  toe  on  this  visit.  I  probably  did  the  former 
on  my  first  trip.  This  is  my  third.  I  sail  to  Lon- 
don and  return  from  Liverpool,  Aug.  23,  on  the  La- 
conia.  My  itinerai^r  includes  the  British  Isles  and 
France.  I  am  not  going  first  class  but  expect  to 
have  a  first  class  time,  all  by  myself  with  no  party 
to  jerk  me  away  from  a  pleasant  place.  Remember 
me  to  all  the  boys. 

~* Robert  E.  Park: — Thanks  for  the  invitation  to 
attend  the  Campbell  Institute  in  Ames'  "extremely 
cosy  and  homelike  church."  I  am  sorry  I  shall  n  )t 
be  able  to  be  there  this  year.  I  am  sure,  however, 
the  discussions  will  be  so  warm  that  you  will  not 
need  the  fire-place  this  year. 
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Guy  W.  Sarvis: — Enclosed  please  find  my  three 
iron  men.  I  sometimes  wonder  just  what  they  mean 
as  social  units!  I  suspect  that  they  are  the  sym- 
bols of  an  ancient  loyalty,  the  price  I  pay  to  keep 
alive  within  myself  my  allegiance  to  the  goodly  fel- 
lowship of  the  Institute.  It  is  this  spiritual,  imag- 
inary value  that  the  Institute  has  to  me  now.  Some- 
day it  will  mean  the  renewing  of  former  friend- 
ships. I  think  I  shall  take  the  address  list  with  me 
when  I  go  home  on  furlough,  and  claim  a  sort  of 
Masonic  fraternity  with  any  of  the  men  whoso 
names  are  on  the  list — and  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
be  disappointed.  I  have  gone  over  the  list  and 
wished  that  I  had  time  to  write  personal  letters  to 
many  of  the  men  on  the  list — and  I  suppose  that  this 
adumbrated  kind  of  a  letter  is  the  next  best  to  the 
real  thing.  The  memories  that  the  Campbell  Insti- 
tute keeps  alive  are  worth  its  price. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  write  a  real  letter  for  the 
meeting  this  summer.  I  shall  be  getting  away  from 
the  office  here  at  about  that  time  and  joining  the 
family  in  North  China  at  the  seaside.  I  am  having 
a  busy  life  just  now  taking  care  of  the  things  that 
Dr.  Bowen  isn't  here  to  do.  The  children  are  grow- 
ing like  weeds,  as  children  do.  I  think  I  wrote  you 
a  letter  when  I  was  in  bed  with  a  sprained  knee 
a  while  back.  I  am  out  now,  but  still  using  crutches. 
However,  I  am  barely  able  to  walk  without  them 
now,  and  shall  be  discarding  them  in  a  few  days. 

I  musn't  launch  into  a  letter  now,  as  I  have  piles 
of  letters  on  my  desk  awaiting  attention.  I  hope 
the  meeting  this  summer  goes  off  with  the  old-time 
zest. 

Carlos  C.  Rowlison  : — I  can't  tell  you  how  glad 
I  was  to  get  your  letter  of  May  26th.  I  should  be 
very  happy  to  meet  with  the  old  "Stute"  once  more, 
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I  can  assure  you.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  nearer 
to  my  heart  than  any  other  institution.  Of  course 
I  do  not  feel  just  the  same  about  it  now,  but  I  am 
delighted  with  the  things  which  it  has  accomplished 
and  is  still  getting  done. 

Evidently  you  think  of  me  as  still  in  LaCrosse. 
I  was  there  ten  and  a  half  years.  But  for  some  time 
I  have  wanted  to  wind  up  things  in  New  England, 
if  possible,  and  the  first  of  March  I  began  my  work 
with  this  church.  Wethersfield,  with  Windsor  and 
Hartford,  was  one  of  the  original  settlements  of 
Connecticut.  The  old  meeting  house  in  which  I 
preach  was  built  in  1761-64,  and  patterned  after  the 
Old  South  Church  in  Boston.  Now  this  is  really  a 
suburb  of  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Hartford, 
though  maintaining  the  old  New  England  town  or- 
ganization. 

The  week  following  Easter  I  spent  three  wonder- 
ful days  at  Harvard — Visitation  Week,  you  know. 
The  next  week  I  drove  to  Yale,  and  heard  in  one 
day  two  lectures  each  by  Fosdick  and  Rufus  Jones. 
This  kind  of  stunt  is  easy  and  interesting.  I  am 
also  finding  most  happy  associations  about  Hart- 
ford. The  seminary  here  will  provide  me  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  using  books.  The  ministers  are  a  fine 
lot  of  chaps  too. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  Alfred  Rodman 
Hussey  is  pastor  of  the  old  First  Church  of  Plym- 
outh, Mass.  He  has  proposed  an  exchange  of  pul- 
pits, which  we  expect  to  carry  out  June  10.  Mrs. 
R.  and  I  plan  to  drive  over  in  the  old  Buick  and  re- 
turn by  way  of  Boston. 

Well,  give  the  fellows — those  who  know  me — my 
love  and  best  wishes.  At  some  time  not  too  far 
away  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  meet  with  you  again. 
I  hear  of  some  Missouri  affairs  quite  frequently 
through  my  brother,  John  Paul.    The  Disciples  seem 
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to  be  finding  their  feet  fairly  well  in  this  modern 
world,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  to  know  it.  If  only 
I  could  have  hung  on  a  few  more  years,  it  is  not 
probable  that  I  should  ever  have  left  them.  But 
I  was  in  a  trap  and  my  only  way  out  was  to  break 
jail,  and  really  I  have  never  regretted  it,  though 
I  have  often  regretted  that  I  couldn't  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  a  lot  of  you. 

Edwin  C.  Boynton  :  My  answer  to  your  communi- 
cation of  May  16,  in  re  the  Campbell  Institute  meet- 
ing with  Ames  in  July  has  been  delayed,  which  is  ax- 
iomatic; but  not  because  I  did  not  appreciate  the 
cordial  and  personal  note  of  the  same.  Yes,  I'd  like 
to  be  there,  to  revisit  old  Chicago  scenes,  including 
that  lake,  where  one  might  drown  his  caloric  exas- 
peration in  the  swelling  flood,  or  repair  to  the  re- 
fectory hard  by  and  stimulate  his  system  with  a  bev- 
erage sufficiently  soft  to  qualify  under  the  eigh- 
teenth amendment.  It  would  do  me  good  to  meet 
the  C.  I.  men  and  enjoy  with  you  fellows  the  dis- 
cussions, the  views  and  reviews.  It  might,  as  you 
suggest,  be  worth  while  to  give  them  an  ocular 
demonstration  of  Texas  "as  she  is"  vs.  "Texas  as 
she  is  wrote  about."  So  mote  it  be! — but  at  some 
future  date.  I'm  farther  this  side  of  Texarkana 
than  you  are  from  Chicago ;  and  it  will  probably  be 
many  moons  before  the  ministerial  stipend  will  per- 
mit such  an  audacity  as  an  adventure  into  the  realm 
of  heresy,  hilarity,  high  thinking  and  human  good 
fellowship  where  the  saints  of  the  new  day  gather 
in  the  council  chambers  of  the  high  priest  of  Hyde 
Park.  Hoping  you  men  will  have  the  time  of  your 
lives  intellectually,  spiritually  and  socially,  I  will 
just  say  that  if  the  matter  comes  up  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Institute  is  to  be  feminized  for  the  future, 
my  proxy  goes  for  the  entrance  of  the  fair  among 
the  brave.    Will  you  so  cast  it  for  me? 
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Olynthus  B.  Clarke: — And  so  you  think  the 
"Drake"  needs  to  be  at  the  Institute  meeting?  Well, 
I'm  now  planning  to  be  there,  yet  I  doubt  if  thereby 
any  of  the  poor  sinners  that  really  need  such  a 
"bath"  will  benefit  from  my  having  been  there — 
they  get  nothing  from  heretics  here.  Well,  my 
grandfather,  before  me  was  branded  a  heretic  and 
ousted — guess  it  runs  in  the  family  a  bit.  Ames 
tells  me  there'll  be  a  good  meeting,  so  I  am  planning 
to  be  there.  You  know  Drake  doctm-ed  Ames  at 
commencement.    We  are  indeed  progressing. 

Shall  be  glad  to  renew  fellowship  with  the  Insti- 
tute men,  yourself  included  and  especially. 

L.  W.  McCreary  : — Your  good  letter  of  May  21st 
inviting  me  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Camp- 
bell Institute  in  Chicago,  July  22-24,  is  before  me. 
You  have  made  a  good  appeal,  and  I  should  very 
much  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  the  men  at  that  time. 
My  plans  at  present  are  a  bit  uncertain,  but  it  now 
looks  as  though  we  would  visit  Mrs.  McCreary's 
people  in  Missouri,  and  if  so  I  will  try  to  attend 
this  meeting.  I  shall  look  forward  with  eager  an- 
ticipation to  the  program,  and  if  at  all  possible  will 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  this  gathering. 


Who  Are  The  Disciples? 

In  the  Eyes  of  a  Stranger 

That  body  of  Christians  known  as  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  is  a  peculiar  communion  in  many  ways. 
First,  they  have  a  peculiar  origin ;  unlike  most  other 
of  the  influential  denominations  of  our  day,  they 
are  not  the  result  of  a  quarrel,  either  religious,  po- 
litical, or  social.  The  movement  was  bom  for  a 
great  ideal  purpose, — the  unity  of  all  Christians. 
Very  few  other  bodies  of  believers  have  been  mo- 
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tivated  by  that  objective,  since  most  of  them  have 
resulted  either  from  theological  or  political  differ- 
ences. But  the  fathers  of  the  Disciples'  movement 
can  not  be  charged  with  selfish  motives;  their  in- 
tentions were  only  Christian  and  humanitarian. 
They  realized  the  great  weakness  of  the  divisions 
existing  in  Christiandom  and  desired  to  promote 
and  strengthen  the  church  of  Christ  by  uniting  and 
consolidating  the  forces.  In  the  next  place,  the 
movement  was  peculiar  in  its  growth.  In  its  early 
stages  its  spread  was  phenomenal.  Intensely  evang- 
elistic, it  rapidly  covered  the  states  in  the  tide  of 
westward  emigration.  For  many  years  its  constitu- 
ency increased  with  a  rapidity  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  religious  body  in  America. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Disciples  have  had  a  pe- 
culiar belief,  having  only  Christ  as  their  creed  and 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  as  their  discipline. 
This  is  subjective  Christianity  reduced  to  its  sim- 
plest possible  form.  Then,  although  they  have  not 
maintained  the  unity  which  might  have  been  de- 
sired, they  have  presented  a  very  compact  front 
through  the  years.  Some  few  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  uniformity,  but  the  larger  number  are  liberal 
and  very  tolerant.  They  allow  for  a  wide  range  of 
opinions,  and  these  seldom  cause  controversy.  Just 
now  they  have  fallen  into  the  popular  error  of  align- 
ing themselves,  or  rather,  each  other,  in  two  or 
three  camps, — ^the  liberal,  the  conservative,  and  the 
ultra-conservative.  This  is  contrary  to  the  real 
spirit  of  the  movement  and  should  not  exist.  It 
threatens  to  disrupt  the  opponents  of  disruption! 
But  their  bonds  of  unity  have  stood  the  tests  of  the 
Civil  War,  which  divided  most  of  the  denominations 
north  and  south ;  they  have  withstood  the  waves  of 
theological  storms  which  have  troubled  the  courses 
of  many  Christian    communions;    they   have   per- 
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severed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  sectarian  in- 
fluences which  they  aroused. 

Just  now  the  Disciples  are  interested  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  union.  They  have  an  active  commission 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  which  sits  in  all  coun- 
cils looking  toward  union  and  encourages  all  efforts 
made  in  that  direction.  Just  recently  they  fostered 
a  world  council  to  discuss  the  subject  of  harmony 
and  concord.  The  council  met  at  St.  Louis,  and  so 
great  was  the  response  that  one  important  repre- 
sentative reported  it  as  being  almost  oecumenical.  It 
lacked  only  the  Roman  Catholic  representative  to 
have  been  so.  In  other  ways  also  the  church  co- 
operates and  fraternizes  with  others,  helping  to 
bring  about  a  friendly  spirit  and  a  brotherhood  re- 
lation. They  are  interested  in  relief  measures  and 
missionary  movements  of  all  kinds.  Their  missions 
are  found  on  every  continent  and  in  almost  everj'' 
heathen  country,  except  where  they  have  agreed  in 
federation  arrangements  not  to  work.  They  co- 
operate freely  with  other  churches  on  the  foreign 
field,  and  help  to  operate  union  colleges  and  univer- 
sities on  missionary  fields.  No  field  of  endeavor  is 
too  distant  or  too  difficult  for  them.  Their  intrepid 
heroes  of  the  cross  sail  the  widest  seas  and  climb 
the  highest  mountains  to  extend  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Even  forbidden  lands  are  no  barrier  to  them. 
By  great  perseverence  and  persuasion  the  sealed 
land  of  Tibet  opened  its  doors  to  the  missionaries. 
It  seems  that  some  of  the  old  ambition  to  conquer 
the  world  still  lingers  in  the  veins  of  the  church. 

The  Disciples  have  always  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  things  civic  and  in  political  matters.  Alexander 
Campbell  was  himself  a  statesman,  and  ranked  high 
in  the  councils  of  his  state,  having  taken  part  in 
two  constitutional  conventions,  besides  acting  in  an 
advisory    capacity    to   high   state   officials   of   his 
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time.  Since  then  many  of  their  number  have  been 
public  servants,  conspicuous  among  the  group  be- 
ing President  Garfield,  a  former  minister  of  the  Dis- 
ciples. Considering  their  number  and  their  recent 
origin,  they  have  been  unusually  liberal  in  their 
contribution  to  the  government  as  well  as  uplift 
of  the  world. 

The  Disciples  have  provided  their  full  quota  of 
literary  producers  also.  Among  their  poets  they 
point  with  pride  to  Vachel  Lindsey  and  to  Thomas 
Curtis  Clarke.  Their  bards  include  Jessie  Brown 
Pounds  and  the  Fillmore  brothers.  Among  modern 
novelists  James  Lane  Allen  and  Harold  Bell  Wright 
have  attained  to  positions  of  eminence.  Other  writ- 
ers are  Jenkins  and  MacFarlane.  And  in  the  busi- 
ness world  the  Disciples  have  not  been  far  behind 
the  times.  The  "orange  king"  of  California,  C.  C. 
Chapman,  is  a  Disciple;  Perry,  ''potato  king"  of 
New  York  holds  membership  in  the  Christian 
church ;  and  R.  A.  Long,  the  lumber  magnate,  is  also 
identified  with  the  brotherhood  of ,  Disciples.  But 
the  Disciples  have  not  been  strong  or  influential 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  movement  had  its 
beginning  in  what  was  at  that  time  the  "west,"  and 
it  followed  the  tide  of  emigration  westward,  and  did 
not  make  much  progress  up-stream  toward  the 
east. 

Educationally  the  Disciples  have  been  blest  also. 
They  began  early  to  establish  colleges  of  their  own ; 
in  fact  they  built  them  too  fast,  so  eager  were  they 
to  utilize  learning;  they  were  not  able  to  equip  and 
man  their  many  schools.  But  to  this  day  they  have 
fostered  education,  and  now  the  faculties  of  most 
of  the  large  universities  and  many  colleges  include 
one  or  more  Disciple  professors.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  operate  one  of  the  large  universities  as 
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yet;  they  have  not  the  prestige  and  resources  to 
do  so. 

But  in  spite  of  the  idealistic  principles  of  the 
Disciples,  they  have  not  enjoyed  the  peace  and  the 
prosperity  which  their  program  and  purpose  seemed 
to  warrant.  Of  late  years  the  tribe  has  not  in- 
creased with  the  same  velocity  with  which  it  started 
on  what  seemed  likely  to  be  a  successful  campaign. 
It  has  partly  lost  its  ideals  for  the  unity  of  the 
church  and  contented  itself  with  merely  being  one 
among  other  denominations,  and  settling  down  to 
the  activities  that  characterize  them  instead  of  in- 
sisting on  the  union  ideal.  They  have  spent  their 
powers  and  resources  in  carrying  on  denominational 
activities,  and  so  lost  sight  of  the  early  ambition 
which  furnished  the  motive  power  for  the  cause 
in  that  day.  They  appropriate  their  funds  and  send 
their  children  to  convert  the  heathen,  and  the  union 
commission  is  almost  entirely  forgotten.  It  should 
have  trained  up  its  youth  with  a  passion  for  unity, 
and  spent  a  goodly  portion  of  its  funds  in  the  direct 
furtherance  of  that  cause.  Then  some  would  restore 
the  church  as  they  think  it  existed  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, taking  that  as  their  goal  instead  of  the  unity 
of  the  people  called  Christians.  Some  are  so  con- 
cerned about  the  technicalities  of  the  law  that  they 
miss  the  spirit  of  Christ.  However,  this  is  not  a 
malady  peculiar  to  the  Disciples  alone.  Other  bodies 
are  troubled  by  extreme  literalists  to  even  a  greater 
extent.  The  freedom  of  the  Disciples  from  an  an- 
cient, differentiating  creed  has  saved  them  from 
many  embarrassing  situations.  This  characteristic 
has  prevented  a  wilder  breach  in  the  ranks  of  dis- 
cipledom,  since  opinions  are  permitted  and  beliefs 
are  not  definitely  defined. 

The  plea  of  the  Disciples  is  fast  becoming  gen- 
eral.   All  Christians  are  beginning  to  see  the  neces- 
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sity  of  union  now.  So  their  brief  existence  has  been 
far  from  in  vain.  They  have  augmented  the  desire 
for  union,  and  now  they  can  be  of  great  aid  to 
Christianity  by  planning  and  aiding  in  the  direct 
work  of  uniting  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

J.  R.  CRANDALL. 


The  Disciples  of  Christ 

(The  following  letter  was  not  written  for  publi- 
cation, but  is  published  by  permission  of  both  the 
writer  and  the  addressee. — Editor.) 
My  dear  Ames: 

I  have  read  your  tract  on  the  Disciples  and 
thought  maybe  you  would  like  a  frank  reaction  to 
it. 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  com- 
placent about  the  continuance  of  a  denominational 
order  for  the  church  (page  180).  Your  hope  is 
that  the  Disciples  will  become  something  they  very 
decidedly  are  not  now,  a  big  and  liberal-minded  de- 
nomination. Now  the  fathers  sensed  the  woes  of 
the  villages  with  their  over-churching  and  wanted 
to  do  something  about  it.  I  cannot  see  that  if  the 
Disciples  followed  the  lead  of  this  tract  they  would 
do  anything  other  than  become  big  and  powerful 
enough  to  put  the  Methodists  and  others  out  of 
business  in  the  villages.  The  diiference  between 
this  and  what  the  Christian  Standard  teaches  is 
only  as  to  what  is  the  compelling  message  that  is 
going  to  put  the  Disciples  on  the  map.  You  say  it 
is  liberalism.    They  say  it  is  "the  gospel." 

I  suppose  some  of  us  are  willing  to  grant  that  if 
a  denominational  order  is  to  continue  through  our 
life-time,  we  would  on  the  whole  rather  have  a  Dis- 
ciples church  of  the  liberal  sort  than  any  other." 
Many,  instead  of  finding  the  Disciples  hospitable  to 
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these  ideas  you  interpret,  have  found  them  quite  the 
opposite.  They  have  had  to  leave  to  find  a  field  for 
their  chosen  life  work.  For  these  men,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  denominations  these  days  are  not 
important  enough  to  sacrifice  a  professional  career, 
and  to  abandon  a  piece  of  service  for  a  group 
loyalty. 

I  still  urge  men  to  stay  with  the  Disciples,  but 
for  reasons  very  different  than  those  assigned  in 
your  tract.  Nearly  every  week  some  Disciple  wants 
a  community  church.  They  are  excellent  men  in 
this  movement,  but  I  always  hesitate  to  take  a  lib- 
eral man  from  the  Disciples  while  he  still  can  get 
a  church,  for  a  liberal  preacher  is  needed  among 
the  Disciples  more  than  in  any  large  denomination 
in  America  save  the  Baptists.  I  tell  these  men  that  a 
man  born  and  brought  up  in  a  church  has  a  duty  to 
his  foster  mother  in  religion.  The  Disciples  and 
Baptists  are  in  danger  of  becoming  the  chief  stumb- 
ling block  in  the  way  of  progress  in  American 
Christianity,  and  to  help  prevent  this  catastrophe 
is  a  service  of  great  importance. 

With  regard  to  the  community  church,  I  do  not 
agree  that  it  is  an  indefinite  thing.  Its  ideals  have 
been  as  nearly  formulated  as  those  of  the  Disciples 
have  and  certainly  command  more  agreement.  I 
quite  agree  that  the  community  churches  as  a  series 
of  independent  and  isolated  congregations  are  no 
final  solution  for  America's  religious  problem.  But 
I  do  hold  that  isolation  in  this  instance  is  better 
than  fighting  and  bitterness. 

I  am  ready  to  take  off  my  coat  to  work  for  a 
union  of  the  evangelical  bodies  on  a  non-credal 
basis.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Roman  Catholics  ab- 
sorb the  high-church  Episcopalians.  The  liberal 
denominations,  so-called,  should  unite.  Then  let 
the  American  decide  what  sort  of  institution  he  will 
attach  himself  to.    Some  day  in  a  more  distant  fu- 
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Current  Religious  Publishing 

By  Donald  P.  Bean,  Manager  of  the  Publication  De- 
partment, University  of  Chicago  Press 

My  acquaintance  with  publishing  has  been  con- 
fined to  seven  years  at  the  University  Press.  Dur- 
ing that  time  I  have  heard  a  statement  made  fre- 
quently which  all  of  you  may  be  prepared  to  bear 
out  in  your  own  experience,  that  it  was  not  many 
years  ago  when  religious  books  were  practically 
the  last  thing  a  publisher  or  bookseller  would  look 
at.  In  my  short  experience  as  a  publisher  I  have 
heard  tragic  tales  from  ministers  and  professors 
of  religious  subjects  telling  of  their  endeavor  to 
find  a  publisher  for  their  manuscripts.    If  such  be 
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actually  the  case,  then  certainly  the  whole  scene 
has  changed  with  startling  suddenness,  for  some 
of  the  significant  features  of  publishing  of  the  last 
few  years  have  been  the  large  number  of  religious 
volumes  issued;  their  extensive  sale  in  many  book- 
stores where  you  may  see  large  tables  and  whole 
sections  devoted  to  religious  books;  the  extensive 
and  confident  advertising  of  many  religious  and 
near-religious  volumes. 

Some  of  these  books  are  enjoying  sales  that  are 
phenomenal  and  the  name  of  several  books  comes 
quickly  to  your  mind.  This  has,  of  course,  its  dis- 
couraging as  well  as  its  inspiring  side.  The  furor 
over  Papini's  "Life  of  Christ"  for  example  seems 
to  bear  out  Mr.  Lewis'  contention  that  "Main  Street" 
runs  straight  through  the  continent  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  for  while  the  sale  of  this  vol- 
ume may  have  its  bright  aspects,  I  hear  from  many 
friends  in  the  ministry  that  the  book  has  serious 
limitations  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  contents 
and  of  literary  style. 

The  widespread  sale  of  many  other  books  in 
the  religious  field,  however,  is  an  occasion  for  com- 
fort and  courage.  People  are  reading  religion  to- 
day as  they  read  science  yesterday.  And  why  is  this 
so?  We  have  not  forgotten  that  these  are  days  of 
mockery  and  iconoclasm,  of  nervous  frenzy,  of 
mental  telegraphy,  of  internal  combustion  accord- 
ing to  the  survivors  of  the  Victorian  predecessor. 
If  their  characterizations  be  true  then  certainly  all 
its  clatter  and  cleverness,  its  rushing  to  and  fro, 
the  gesticulation  and  loud  talk  of  this  age  does  not 
seem  commensurate  with  any  large  interest  in  re- 
ligious books. 

But  with  all  these  discouraging  aspects  the  new 
generation,  in  its  own  way,  is  seeking  a  right  means 
to  express  wonder  at  the  various  glory  of  life,  and 
the  main  trend  of  religious  thought  and  enterprise 
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goes  steadily  forward.  The  war  has  not  made  us  lose 
faith  in  humanity.  The  peace  has  not  made  us  lose 
faith  in  God.  We  are  striving  to  hew  our  way 
through  the  debris  of  crumbled  ideas  and  with  the 
rubble  to  build  our  strong  foundations.  Debate  may 
delay  but  it  does  not  deflect  the  advance  towards 
larger  realization  of  spiritual  truth  and  the  appli- 
cation of  its  light  and  power  to  life. 

1.  Books  are  plainly  reflecting  the  deepening 
sense  of  religion  as  Social  Obligation,  which  Dr. 
Newton  mentions  as  one  definite  religious  tendency 
of  the  new  age.  I  have  borrowed  his  statement  of 
these  tendencies  as  an  outline  by  which  to  classify 
some  of  the  more  significant  religious  books. 

A  social  gospel  shining  brightly  against  the  dark 
cynicism  of  dismay  following  the  world  war  is 
clearly  the  theme  of  a  book  like  "The  Religion  of 
the  Social  Passion"  by  C.  H.  Dickinson  (The  Chris- 
tian Century  Press).  It  defies  the  seductive  fatal- 
ism of  an  age  of  physical  science  and  the  black  in- 
fidelity of  a  cynical  attitude  towards  human  nature. 
Its  social  interpretation  of  Christianity  is  a  clear 
and  compelling  conception  of  what  Jesus  meant  by 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  a  subject  about  which  many 
books  have  been  written  since  1914. 

"The  Realm  of  God"  by  L.  E.  Bennett  (Doran), 
discusses  the  place  of  the  humane  social  order  which 
was  Christ's  vision;  its  emergence  in  the  religious 
thought  of  our  day  and  its  meaning  as  a  prac- 
tical ideal.  Of  the  same  type  is  "Jesus  and  Civil 
Government,"  by  A.  G.  Cadoux,   (Doran). 

2.  Dr.  Newton  says  that  a  rediscovery  of  the 
inner  life  and  the  revival  of  the  mystical  element  in 
religion  is  accompanying  this  deepening  sense  of 
the  social  obligation  and  again  I  find  his  statement 
of  this  tendency  borne  out  in  publications  by  evi- 
dence of  an  increasing  number  of  books  in  exposi- 
tion of  mysticism  as  showing  a  reaction  against  a 
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too  great  absorption  in  material  things.  Things 
do  not  satisfy;  the  soul  has  its  rights  and  demands 
to  explore  and  reorganize  the  inner  life,  the  better 
to  fit  us  to  cope  with  the  bewildering  issues  of  our 
age.  The  publication  in  America  of  the  monumen- 
tal work  of  Baron  von  Hugel,  'The  Mystical  Ele- 
ment in  Religion,"  along  with  "Lamps  of  Western 
Mysticism"  by  A.  G.  Waite,  (Knopf)  to  say  noth- 
ing of  "Mysticism  East  and  West,"  W.  L.  Hare 
(Harcourt)  and  "The  Mysticism  of  Saint  Francis," 
by  G.  H.  S.  Nicholson  (Small  Maynard)  give  us  a 
hint  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  deeper  mind  of  our 
time. 

Not  particularly  new,  but  just  issued  in  its 
third  edition:  "The  Social  Law  and  The  Spiritual 
World"  by  Rufus  M.  Jones  (Doran)  is  a  more  pop- 
ular study  in  the  same  field,  exceedingly  well-writ- 
ten and  worth  while.  "Can  We  Find  God?"  by  A. 
G.  Hackett  (Doran)  follows  the  same  key,  his  thesis 
being  that  we  must  find  God  where  He  finds  us 
whether  it  be  in  personal  experience,  social  minis- 
try, or  scientific  research. 

As  part  of  this  rediscovery  of  the  mystical  in  re- 
ligion is  the  exceeding  interest  in  Paul  whose  Christ 
mysticism  was  the  great  creative  force  in  early 
Christianity.  Two  very  fruitful  new  books,  "Re- 
ligion of  Jesus  and  the  Faith  of  Paul,"  by  Adolph 
IXJEissmann  (Doran),  and  "The  Character  of 
Paul,"  by  C.  E.  Jefferson  of  Broadway  Tabernacle 
(Macmillan),  are  evidences  of  the  same  point. 

3.  A  third  tendency  of  modem  religious  thought, 
is  a  desire  to  live  spiritually  and  think  scientifically, 
uniting  the  old  values  of  the  spirit  with  the  new 
vision  of  the  world  and  its  laws.  This  means  that 
the  spirit  of  science  is  itself  religious  in  its  veracity, 
its  humility  and  its  single-hearted  devotion  to  the 
truth.  One  takes  up  the  tiny  book,  "A  Living  Uni- 
verse," by  L.  P.  Jacks   (Doran)   and  realizes  that 
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we  are  passing  out  of  the  dead,  inert,  mechanical 
world  into  a  universe  alive  with  light  and  power 
and  beauty  and  moving  to  moral  and  spiritual  ends. 
Inevitably,  as  Dr.  Jacks  shows  us  in  his  little  book, 
which  is  really  a  vision — and  again,  with  further 
variations  of  emphasis  in  his  brilliant  essays  on 
"Realities  and  Shams" —  our  civilization  no  less 
than  our  theology  must  be  recast.  A  civilization 
built  upon  power,  for  domination  and  exploitation 
must  give  way  to  the  older,  gentler,  wiser  civiliza- 
tions of  culture  which  seeks  to  discover  and  develop 
human  beings.  What  we  really  need,  as  Dr.  Felix 
Adler  is  just  now  telling  us,  is  a  "Reconstruction 
of  Spiritual  Ideal"  (Appleton),  and  nothing  else 
or  less  will  meet  our  needs. 

4.  A  new  realism  of  faith,  a  reverent  demand  for 
reality,  a  desire  to  found  faith  upon  fact  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  the  truth  alone  and  can  better  be 
free  from  error  or  illusion  is  another  attribute 
which  characterizes  the  trend  of  religious  thought 
of  the  age,  and  again  I  find  several  volumes  signifi- 
cant of  this  new  realism  of  faith.  Dr.  Stockman, 
Madison  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  New  York,  in 
his  "Suburbs  of  Christianity"  (Abingdon)  appeals 
to  those  who  live  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  city  of 
God  to  come  into  the  city  itself  where  the  real  busi- 
ness of  faith  is  done.  It  is  human,  real,  intimate  in 
its  approach  and  searching  in  its  word  of  comfort 
and  command.  Dr.  Fosdick's  "Twelve  Tests  of 
Character"  (Doran  and  the  Associated  Press)  ap- 
peals to  the  younger  generation  whose  thoughts  and 
ways  of  doing  fill  their  elders  with  dismay,  and  is 
a  virile,  vivid  book,  full  of  color,  as  challenging  as 
it  is  charming  and  as  far  removed  in  method  as  it 
is  in  thought  from  the  older  makers  of  sermons. 

5.  Better  methods  of  religious  education  should 
follow  such  reappraisals  of  religious  experience.  A 
description  of  significant  projects  in  religious  edu- 
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cation  and  discussion  of  the  project  principle  in 
religious  education,  to  be  published  by  my  own 
house  (The  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press)  this  fall,  is 
the  product  of  Irwin  L.  Shaver.  Dr.  Shaver,  who 
was  commissioned  by  the  Religious  Education  As- 
sociation to  make  a  study  of  the  various  applica- 
tions of  the  project  principle  has  gathered  here 
seventy-five  or  more  such  significant  experiments 
in  what  will  be  a  very  valuable  book  for  religious 
educators.  I  could  name  new  text-books  and  teach- 
ers' hand-books  built  upon  nearly  every  one  of  the 
tendencies  which  I  just  outlined.  One,  for  example, 
"Stories  of  Shepherd  Life,"  a  Primary  Course  de- 
signed to  emphasize  in  the  child's  mind  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  social  background  and  ideal  of  Christi- 
anity, has  been  worked  out  in  the  church  school  of 
one  of  our  own  members,  Mr.  Lobingier,  by  his 
wife,  already  known  as  the  author  of  "The  Dram- 
atization of  Bible  Stories." 

May  I  be  pardoned  one  other  illustration  from 
my  own  experience,  since  it  has  brought  home  to 
me  more  than  any  other  personal  observation  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  been  saying.  When  we  asked 
Dr.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  to  write  an  American  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  we  knew  that  he  would 
do  it  well,  but  we  were  totally  unprepared  for  the 
large  popular  interest  in  that  translation  which 
followed  its  announcement  last  fall.  You  are  already 
acquainted  with  that  response,  with  the  enormous 
attention  in  the  public  press,  its  serial  publication 
in  twenty  or  more  significant  newspapers.  Dr. 
Goodspeed  was  forced  to  repeat  his  reply  to  the 
newspaper  controversy  so  frequently  that  he  ap- 
peared before  nearly  every  important  club  ^nd 
learned  society  of  Chicago;  and  following  this  vis- 
ited twenty-five  or  thirty  cities  of  the  south,  west 
and  middle  west  by  invitation  of  the  various  Alumni 
Clubs  of  the  University  speaking  in  most  cases  be- 
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fore  invited  audiences  in  some  cases  of  several  thou- 
sand people. 

All  of  this  attention,  not  to  mention  the  wide- 
spread sale  of  the  volume  and  the  scores  of  letters 
received  from  individuals  gratify  the  translator  and 
the  publishers,  and  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  trans- 
lation has  proved  a  real  vital  interest  in  things  re- 
ligious both  within  and  without  the  church  and  that 
by  supplying  a  modern,  readable  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  they  have  contributed  in  a  small 
measure,  at  least,  to  its  direction. 


Propaganda 

Fj'ederick  E.  Lumley. 

Propagational  processes  are  of  two  kinds:  (a) 
those  which  contain  their  own  dynamic  and  per- 
petuate themselves  without  outside  aid  and,  (b) 
those  which  require  external  assistance,  those  where 
generation  is  forced. 

Interestingly  enough,  propaganda  belongs  to  the 
latter  class ;  it  is  a  forced  generation. 

Upon  reflection,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  forcing 
process  may  be  (a)  open,  frank  and  direct  in  its 
methods,  honest  in  its  materials,  obvious  as  to  its 
main  purposes  and  supported  by  sincere,  public- 
spirited  persons.  Many  reform  movements  and 
popular  education  might  be  taken  as  examples.  But 
we  have  in  the  second  place,  (b)  an  enormous 
amount  of  promotional  work — forced  generation — 
which  is  covert  and  indirect  in  method,  biased  or 
dishonest  in  materials,  and  of  obscure  aim  and  ori- 
gin. And  this  is  what  we  now  mean  by  propaganda 
— "a  good  word  gone  wrong,"  as  Miss  Repplier 
says. 

A  definition  of  such  is  not  easy  to  make  and  can 
hardly  add  anything  to  the  conception  presented. 
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Some  say  it  is  making  public  opinion  by  machin- 
ery; others  say  it  is  systematically  spreading  mis- 
ijnf ormation ;  others  again,  the  capiteliealjion  of 
prejudices.  An  example  will  add  something  of 
clearness.  After  the  war,  a  campaign  was  inaugu- 
rated to  the  end  that  the  bodies  of  our  soldiers 
might  be  returned  from  France.  This  seemed  good 
in  many  respects.  It  appealed  to  a  powerful  sen- 
timent. But  it  was  started  by  the  undertakers  and 
casket-makers — doubtless  for  their  own  good. 

The  extent  of  propaganda  during  the  war  was 
very  great.  And  it  was  seen  to  be  such  an  effectual 
way  of  bending  the  popular  will  that  there  is  yet 
a  surprising  amount  of  it.  The  war  showed  its 
extraordinary  possibilities. 

The  sources  are  usually  difficult  to  locate,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  features  of  good  propaganda  to  keep 
the  origin  concealed  or  lead  people  to  believe  that 
it  is  somewhere  else.  It  may  be  safely  assumed, 
however,  that  any  aggressive  individual  or  group 
will  and  does  use  it  to  some  extent. 

Its  technique  or  method  is  very  elaborate,  and 
only  a  few  features  can  be  included  here.  One  finds 
it  in;  (a)  Fairy  Tales,  an  example  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  work  of  certain  Irish  leaders  in 
their  endeavors  to  detach  Ireland  from  England; 
(b)  History,  where  one  side  of  a  case  is  presented 
and  the  other  side  neglected;  (c)  The  Press,  in 
that  news  items  are  presented  as  containing  facts, 
special  places  on  the  page,  large  type,  etc.;  (d) 
Literary  Forms,  because  many  are  interested  in  the 
form,  such  as  drama,  poetry,  or  fiction,  rather  than 
the  substance,  but  they  take  up  much  sediment  with 
the  cup;  (e)  Pictures  which  are  taken  especially 
for  the  occasion  and  present  only  a  detail  which 
amounts  to  a  false  view;  (f)  Advertising  which, 
by  large  posters  and  newspaper  spreads,  presents 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  matters ;  (g)  Drives 
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wherein  a  few  put  their  heads  together  to  "put 
something  over";  (h)  Stunts,  as,  for  example,  the 
wrecking  of  the  Blue  Express  in  China  in  1923  and 
the  capture  of  some  foreign  nationals,  a  stunt  engi- 
neered by  the  Japanese  to  give  "external  exercise" 
as  a  counteraction  of  the  "internal  indigestion"  pro- 
duced by  liberalism;  (i)  Memorial  Demonstrations, 
wherein  the  innocent  are  led  to  glorify  something 
which  is  in  essence  horrible;  (j)  The  Radio,  which 
gives  unlimited  reach  to  the  human  voice — ^the  most 
seductive  of  all  controls. 

Now  these  various  instrumentalities  are  all  just 
so  many  popular  channels  to  the  mainsprings  of 
action;  they  are  well-dug  channels  of  communica- 
tion. Naturally,  the  propagandists  would  use  them 
to  the  full  and  invent  some  of  their  own  in  addition. 
A  prominent  feature  of  the  method  is  the  use  of 
ready  means  of  communication. 

Another  feature  is  the  use  made  of  the  present 
mental  outfit.  There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  in  the 
authority  of  print.    "If  you  see  it  in  the  papers 

it's ,"  says  Will  Irwin.    This  is  a  superstition, 

no  doubt,  but  the  popular  mind  is  full  of  it,  and  the 
propagandists  work  it.  A  favorite  method,  also,  is 
to  inflame  long-established  prejudices,  sentiments 
and  illusions,  and  there  are  millions  of  these  lying 
all  about  ready  to  be  operated  upon.  Again,  the 
facts  are  skillfully  selected.  The  propagandist's  art 
is  probably  at  its  best — or  worst— -just  here.  Some- 
thing can  be  told,  more  can  be  suggested.  Then 
there  is  the  censorship,  by  which  access  to  further 
facts  may  be  denied  by  those  in  authority.  The 
propagandists  must  always  be  able  to  interpose 
some  barrier.  At  bottom,  this  amounts  to  down- 
right deception,  for  the  impression  is  conveyed  that 
the  presentation  offered  is  the  whole  truth.  More- 
over, there  is  the  wholesale  peddling  of  opinions 
as  facts,  the  newspapers  being  especially  malicious 
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at  this  point.  All  of  which  amounts  to  a  distorted 
view  of  the  situation  so  that  when  action  issues,  it 
is  not  the  natural  reaction  to  a  real  situation,  but 
a  forced  reaction  to  an  unreal  one.  Repetition  and 
versatility  are  also  features  of  the  method. 

What  are  the  results?  With  reference  to  mental 
attitudes,  there  is  confusion  because  of  the  con- 
flicting views.  There  is  suspicion  because  of  the 
multiplicity  of  views.  "Propaganda  has  made 
doubters  of  us  all."  There  is  indifference,  wherein 
people  come  finally  to  rest  saying:  "What's  the  use? 
Why  bother?  It's  all  lies."  But  there  is  also  a  pos- 
itive hatred,  antipathy,  disgust,  warmth,  affection, 
and  what-not  created  in  many  bosoms  relative  to 
the  objects  which  the  propagandists  have  in  mind. 

On  the  side  of  action,  the  propagandists  aid  the 
taking  of  our  money,  the  attachment  of  our  votes, 
the  loaning  of  our  foolish  bodies  for  hopeless  enter- 
prises. There  is  an  incalculable  amount  of  energy 
poured  out  by  mortals  when  the  propagandists  press 
the  button. 

What  of  the  future?  So  effective  an  instrument 
will  not  be  neglected  in  the  future.  The  only  safe- 
guard is  intelligence  and  the  critical  attitude.  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  thinks  colleges  and  universities  are 
remiss  in  not  training  students  to  recognize  and 
reject  propaganda.  If  the  students  are  neglected, 
what  about  the  masses  ?  Will  Irwin  thinks  the  thing 
has  been  found  out  and  discredited.  President  Hop- 
kins, on  the  contrary,  thinks  propaganda  is  the 
most  insidious  influence  in  the  world's  affairs  at  the 
present  time. 
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An  Indigenous  Church  in  the 
Philippines 

F.  Herbert  Swmison, 
Vigan,  Ilocos  Sur,  P.  I. 

It  is  pretty  generally  accepted  that  the  ideal  of 
missionary  endeavor  is  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
digenous church  in  the  country  in  which  the  mis- 
sionary works,  rather  than  that  of  establishing  a 
church  organization  of  the  country  from  which  he 
comes.  It  would  be  far  too  much  to  expect,  however, 
that  a  missionary  or  group  of  missionaries  could  go 
to  a  foreign  country  and  start  a  church  there  that 
would  at  once  meet  with  the  needs  and  inclinations 
of  the  people  and  so  require  no  changes  in  future 
years.  And  it  would  be  still  less  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  could  found  a  church  which  was  not 
in  some  measure  colored  by  their  own  traditions; 
nor  yet,  without  any  native  leadership  with  which 
to  start,  could  they  be  expected  to  foresee  what 
would  appeal  to  the  native  leadership  when  that  is 
forthcoming  and  so  provide  for  it. 

For  this  reason,  the  building  of  a  church  in  any 
country  must  be  a  process  of  study  of  needs,  native 
inclinations  and  attitudes  and  an  adaptation  to 
them.  Missionaries  must  realize  that  if  they  are 
to  make  the  church  the  best  conveyor  of  religion  to 
the  people  among  whom  they  come,  it  must  be  made 
to  appeal  to  the  inclinations  of  these  people,  it  must 
command  their  loyalty  and  respect ;  in  short,  it  must 
be  their  church.  This  principle  is  very  clearly  seen 
even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  in  the  changes  which 
Paul  recommended  in  the  Jewish  church  in  order 
that  it  might  make  a  greater  appeal  to  the  gentiles. 
More  than  that,  he  tells  the  Corinthians,  "I  am  be- 
come all  things  to  all  men  that  by  all  means  I  may 
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save  some."  The  same  thing  is  as  true  in  the  church 
of  today.  At  one  and  the  same  time  it  must  be  true 
to  those  great  fundamental  moral  principles  which 
Jesus  taught,  and  still  so  shape  its  forms,  symbol- 
isms and  doctrines  that  it  shall  appeal  to  the  thought 
and  emotions  of  every  nation  and  race  and  so  hold 
their  loyalty  in  its  grip. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  decades  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  development  of  national 
consciousness.  Especially  since  the  close  of  the 
world  war  much  has  been  heard  of  self-determina- 
tion, independence  and  similar  words  and  phrases. 
Oftentimes  it  is  not  very  clear  what  is  meant,  and 
very  frequently  those  who  talk  about  it  do  not  at 
all  see  what  it  involves ;  but  this  much  seems  to  be 
clear,  that  each  nation  has  a  right  to  its  own  think- 
ing, its  own  institutions  and  plans.  And  nations, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  are  insisting  on  this 
right. 

Now  all  of  this  has  a  vast  import  for  religion. 
The  religious  stir  in  China  bids  fair  to  be  little  short 
of  a  revolution  beginning  with  the  activities  of  the 
Shanghai  conference  of  two  years  ago.  Japan  has 
for  a  long  time  expressed  much  the  same  sentiments, 
and  India  has,  if  anything,  a  stronger  national  con- 
sciousness. All  of  the  nations  among  which  mission- 
ary effort  is  being  carried  on  are  demanding  voice 
in  the  shaping  of  the  religious  institutions  which 
are  being  built  up  within  their  borders.  It  is  only 
right  that  they  should. 

The  things  mentioned  above  are  as  true  of  the 
Philippines  as  they  are  of  any  other  land,  though 
the  situation  is  not  as  keen  here,  perhaps,  as  it  is 
in  China,  Japan  or  India.  There  are  two  causes; 
first,  because  the  religious  life  in  these  islands  la 
not  very  closely  connected  as  yet  with  life  in  gen- 
eral, or  with  the  national  consciousness.  In  the 
Philippines  the  national  consciousness  has  turned 
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more  in  the  direction  of  politics  than  of  religion,  and 
the  relation  of  religion  to  the  life  of  a  nation  has 
not  been  clearly  brought  before  any  great  number 
of  the  people.  The  second  factor  is  that  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years  the  Filipino  people  have 
been  accustomed  to  ecclesiastical  dictation  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  and  as  yet  have  not  clearly  come  to 
the  realization  that  they  have  a  right  to  think  for 
themselves  here  as  in  other  phases  of  their  national 
life.  Nevertheless,  the  question  is  one  which  merits 
serious  consideration,  and  by  this  means  it  may  be 
possible  to  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  of  adjust- 
ment which  are  now  being  faced  by  the  church  in 
other  countries,  to  plant  the  church  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion  of  which  it  is  the  bearer  more  firmly 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  primarjr  objective  in  developing  a  national 
church  in  the  Philippines  is  to  secure  for  it  the  real 
loyalty  of  the  people.  The  loyalty  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which  now  exists  is  a  kind  of  false 
loyalty  based  on  fear.  The  people  support  it  as  they 
do  because  they  are  afraid  to  do  otherwise.  The 
bulk  of  the  people  believe  yet  that  it  holds  their 
eternal  destinies  in  its  hands  and  that  at  its  word 
they  will  either  be  saved  to  a  glorious  future  life 
or  condemned  to  eternal  punishment.  As  a  result, 
their  loyalty  prompts  them  to  do  no  more  than  is 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  approval  of  the 
church  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  recommend 
them  for  future  bliss  when  they  die.  Very  often  I 
have  been  approached  by  men  and  women  who 
wanted  to  know  just  how  much  they  must  do  in 
order  that  they  might  go  to  heaven  when  they  died. 
They  had  been  taught  that  they  must  come  to  church 
and  make  confession  once  a  year  and  attend  certain 
other  feasts  as  well  as  give  certain  specified  amounts 
of  money  in  order  that  they  might  attain  to  this  end, 
and  now  they  were  quite  frank  in  saying  that  they 
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did  not  care  to  do  more  than  they  had  to  if  they  were 
to  embrace  the  Protestant  faith.  But  with  the  com- 
ing of  Protestantism  the  old  motive  was  taken  away. 
The  people  began  to  feel  that  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  do  the  things  they  had  been  doing  and  so 
simply  quit  doing  them.  Now  the  question  seems  to 
be,  how  shall  a  new  motive  be  substituted  whicTi 
will  grip  the  people  with  even  greater  force  than 
the  old  motive  did? 

In  the  creation  of  this  m.otive  there  are  several 
important  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  new 
motive  must  appeal  to  the  people  as  the  old  did,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  self-preservation,  but  with  the 
added  emphasis  of  preservation  of  the  individual 
not  only  in  an  after  life,  but  also  in  the  present  life ; 
and,  more  than  that,  the  preservation  of  the  nation 
and  society  as  a  whole.  This  is  almost  an  axiom 
and  needs  no  discussion  here. 

In  the  second  place,  a  sense  of  responsibility  needs 
to  be  developed.  If  people  can  get  protection  from 
the  hands  of  others  and  free  of  charge,  they  will 
usually  take  it.  For  this  reason  it  must  be  made 
very  clear  that  if  the  evangelical  church  is  to  be- 
come indigenous  in  the  Philippines,  the  Filipinos 
themselves  must  be  responsible  for  it.  This  is  a 
step  totally  at  cross  purposes  with  all  of  their  previ- 
ous teaching  and  experience.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  came  in  as  a  foreign  institution,  the  Fili- 
pinos had  no  responsibility  for  it  beyond  giving 
their  money  to  it,  and  no  voice  in  any  of  its  plans. 
One  of  the  great  religious  questions  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any  Filipino 
priests  and  as  to  what  their  status  should  be.  When 
Protestantism  with  its  democratic  ideals  of  religion 
and  its  emphasis  on  individual  leadership  came  into 
the  islands  offering  a  free  gospel  and  a  church 
financed  by  foreign  funds,  even  the  sense  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  was,  in  a  large  measure,  taken 
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away.  Indeed,  at  some  times,  the  fact  that  Protes- 
tantism was  free  was  urged  by  missionaries  and 
Filipino  evangelists  as  a  reason  for  its  acceptance. 
And  the  Filipino  people,  in  many  instances,  rather 
eagerly  stepped  from  under  the  load  that  the  Ro- 
man church  had  imposed  on  them.  In  this  way,  and 
also  from  natural  inclination,  a  sense  of  dependence 
has  been  produced,  and  before  there  can  be  any 
real  loyalty,  this  must  be  broken  down,  for  there 
can  be  no  real  loyalty  to  a  thing  for  which  we  have 
no  responsibility.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  transfer  responsibility 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  Filipino  leaders  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  give  them  to  understand  that  an 
evangelical  church  in  the  Philippines  must  be  their 
own  institution  and  that  their  having  or  not  having 
it  depends  on  themselves  alone. 

A  third  essential  is  initiative.  One  of  the  greatest 
failings  of  all  missionaries  is  their  almost  selfish  de- 
sire to  accomplish  with  their  own  hands  many  of 
the  things  that  other  people  ought  to  be  doing.  It 
may  be  true  that  they  can  do  the  tasks  connected 
with  the  church  more  efficiently  than  can  the  Fili- 
pino leader.  That  is  only  to  be  expected  with  their 
heritage  of  several  hundred  years  of  experience; 
but  efficiency  sometimes  goes  to  seed,  and  it  is 
pretty  well  established  that  people  learn  only  by 
doing.  In  this  way,  instead  of  developing  efficiency 
and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  leadership, 
we  often  sacrifice  them  in  order  that  a  task  may  be 
efficiently  done  at  first.  There  would  necessarily 
be  some  waste,  and  some  tasks  would  be  bungled, 
but  that  is  only  to  be  expected.  However,  that  is 
the  only  way  in  which  that  loyalty  that  comes  as  a 
result  of  doing  one's  own  work  can  be  developed. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  must  be  an  indigenous 
organization.  Missionaries  are  pretty  apt  to  think 
that  efficiency  depends  on  organizing  a  church  on 
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the  mission  field  with  all  of  its  departmental  activi- 
ties. The  Filipino  people  are  relatively  new  at  Pro- 
testantism and  it  is  superfluous  and  confusing  to 
introduce  among  them  all  of  the  organizations  that 
Western  Christianity,  with  its  special  genius  for 
organization,  has  been  centuries  in  developing.  In 
many  cases,  therefore,  the  people  have  been  over- 
organized,  having  been  persuaded  to  adopt  sug- 
gested forms  of  organization  and  procedure,  while 
failing  to  understand  their  purpose  or  catch  their 
spirit.  Even  in  the  home-land,  the  evil  of  over- 
organization  is  felt.  For  this  reason,  it  is  the  more 
important  and  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  bind 
unbearable  burdens  or  organization  on  the  incipient 
church  on  the  mission  field.  The  emphasis  should, 
rather,  be  put  on  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
its  implications  in  social  and  personal  life,  the  na- 
tive church  being  encouraged  to  build  its  own  organ- 
izations in  the  ways  which  appeal  to  it. 

Another  question  of  importance  is  self-support. 
There  is  some  danger  of  missionaries  pauperizing 
the  people  among  whom  they  work,  but  the  danger 
is  not,  perhaps,  as  great  as  some  would  believe.  As- 
sistance from  the  American  church  will  be  neces- 
sary for  some  years  to  come  and  if  it  is  wisely  given 
there  need  be  no  cause  for  fear.  Yet  people  do  not 
usually  value  anything  for  which  they  do  not  pay, 
so  the  idea  of  self-support  will  have  to  be  increas- 
ingly emphasized  in  the  Filipino  church.  ''Easj'' 
come,  easy  go"  is  as  true  in  matters  of  religion  as 
it  is  elsewhere.  For  this  reason,  if  there  is  to  be 
loyalty  to  the  evangelical  church  in  the  Philippines, 
it  must  not  come  as  a  free  gift.  There  is  a  danger 
that  American  Christians,  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
vast  amounts  given  for  religious  work  in  America, 
will  belittle  the  relatively  small  amounts  given  on 
the  field.  From  my  own  experience,  I  should  say 
that  the  members  of  the  churches  in  the  Philippines 
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give  just  as  much,  relatively,  as  do  the  members  of 
the  home  churches.  More  than  that,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Filipino  church  member  is  generous  to  the 
last  centavo  which  he  possesses,  a  thing  which  can- 
not be  said  of  all  American  church  members.  The 
Filipino  is  generous  to  a  fault,  not  only  to  the  church, 
but  to  everything  else  which  claims  his  attention. 
The  difficulty  comes  when  he  has  nothing  left  to 
give!  If  religion  and  the  church  can  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  as  a  desirable  and  neces- 
sary part  of  life,  and  if  some  system  of  giving  could 
be  evolved  which  would  suit  the  inclination  of  the 
Filipino  people,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
the  matter  of  self-support.  The  budget  system  has 
been  tried  with  varying  success  in  different  locali- 
ties and  seems  to  be  of  somewhat  doubtful  value; 
but  even  though  this  system  fails,  we  must  not  be 
too  quick  to  conclude  that  self-support  is  an  impos- 
sible ideal. 

The  length  of  time  required  before  the  church  in 
the  Philippines  can  become  self-supporting  also  de- 
pends, in  part,  on  the  kind  of  a  church  which  they 
are  to  support.  If  they  are  to  support  an  American 
organization  with  a  paid  minister,  adequately 
trained,  as  well  as  a  building  with  elaborate  mod- 
ern equipment,  it  will  take  many  years.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  solution  lies  in  another  direction? 
In  apostolic  times  paid  ministers  were  few,  if,  in- 
deed, there  were  any  at  all.  Certainly  every  con- 
gregation did  not  have  its  own  paid  minister  who 
gave  all  of  his  time  to  the  ministry  of  the  church, 
nor  yet  did  it  have  a  special  church  edifice.  May  it 
not  be  possible  that  while  all  of  these  are  good,  the 
Filipino  church  could  dispense  with  them  and  still 
be  of  just  as  much  value  in  its  community?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  a  congregation  could  be  built  up 
with  only  an  elder,  one  of  its  own  members,  who 
received  no  salary  for  his  services  in  leading  the 
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religious  meetings,  and  an  organization  as  simple 
as  that  of  apostolic  times?  They  could  meet  in  the 
homes  of  their  members  and  their  expense  would  be 
practically  nothing.  This  is  being  done  with  a  good 
deal  of  success  in  more  than  one  place,  but  it  is 
looked  upon  as  transient  and  unsatisfactory  because 
it  is  compared  with  the  American  church  organiza- 
tion and  is  small  and  simple  by  comparison.  The 
members  have  been  taught  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
anything  of  this  kind,  and  many  have  been  urged 
on  to  build  and  reach  out  further  than  they  were 
able,  so  crippling  themselves  for  years  to  come. 

Sometimes,  too,  large  buildings  have  been  erected, 
more  or  less  out  of  keeping  with  Filipino  ideals,  and 
mostly  by  the  aid  of  foreign  money,  some  of  them 
so  expensive  that  the  local  membership  could  not 
keep  up  the  repair  expense,  let  alone  hope  to  pay 
for  the  building  itself.  This  doubtless  tends  to 
increase  the  feeling  of  dependence  and  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  In  some  communities 
the  building  of  large  church  edifices  may  be  pos- 
sible and  advisable,  but  these  are  rather  likely  to 
be  the  exception.  A  pretty  safe  rule  would  be  that 
the  church  edifice  ought  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
public  school  building  and  with  the  homes  of  the 
members  in  the  community.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
though,  that  the  large  church  building  may  not  be 
as  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  Filipino  as  it  might 
be  to  the  Chinese  or  to  the  Japanese;  for  here  for 
several  hundred  years,  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
associate  religious  activity  with  the  monstrous 
stone  and  brick  structures  now  in  ruins  in  most 
instances,  and  it  may  be  that  the  rude  bamboo  hut 
as  a  church  is  more  foreign  to  him  than  the  large 
and  imposing  edifice.  Many  are  ashamed  to  go  to 
the  little  huts  we  call  chapels  when  their  neighbors 
who  belong  to  the  Roman  communion  go  to  the  large 
church,  although  the  latter  is  often  in  a  state  of 
disrepair. 
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Another  question  of  great  importance  is  the  rela- 
tion of  Filipino  and  foreign  workers.  As  already 
noted,  there  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  form  plans 
without  consultation  with,  and  advice  of,  the  people 
themselves.  As  a  result  they  feel  that  they  have  no 
part  in  the  plans  and  consequently  small  interest 
in  them,  or  loyalty  to  them.  Frequently,  mission- 
ary conventions  are  held  in  which  there  are  no 
Filipino  representatives;  so  it  is  only  natural  that 
they  should  get  the  idea  that  the  church  is  a  for- 
eign organization.  The  Filipino  worker  must  be 
made  at  least  an  associate  in  the  work,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  authority  must  be  placed  in  his 
hands  very  soon.  Missionaries  must  consult  with 
the  local  churches,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  their 
own  buildings  and  organizations,  but  also  in  the 
appointment  of  missionary  helpers,  their  stations 
on  the  field,  the  budgets  raised  on  the  field,  and, 
also,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  possible,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  coming  from  the  missionary  soci- 
eties. From  the  point  of  view  of  present  practice 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  radical  departure,  but  it 
is  an  ideal  toward  which  the  enterprise  must  move. 
In  political  life,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  been  decreasing,  that  the  Filipino  might  in- 
crease. This  is  just  the  thing  that  missionary  work 
must  do.  It  may  mean  less  of  efficiency  and  even 
some  waste  in  the  administration  of  funds,  and  it 
is  doubtless  just  as  painful  for  the  American  mis- 
sionary as  it  was  for  the  American  army  and  gov- 
ernment officials  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  being 
a  helper  rather  than  a  leader;  but  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  church  can  be  made  an  indigenous 
church. 

From  the  points  mentioned  above,  it  follows  that, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  missionary  organization  must 
get  away  from  the  idea  of  financial  control  of  the 
native  church.    This  idea  is  prominent  among  the 
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mission  boards  and  churches  at  home  even  today. 
The  spirit  of,  "You  do  what  we  want  you  to  do  and 
teach  what  we  want  you  to  teach,  or  we  will  with- 
draw the  support,"  is  decidedly  unmissionary  and 
un-Christian.  The  churches  at  home  who  give  the 
money  want  to  know  where  their  money  goes  and 
what  is  accomplished  with  it.  It  is  only  right  that 
they  should.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  contribu- 
tors of  mission  money  do  have  a  legal  right  to  with- 
draw their  funds  if  not  used  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  think  they  should  be.  But  for 
them  to  assume  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  their  own  particular  brand  of  religion  repro- 
duced in  exactly  the  same  form  on  the  foreign  field 
as  it  is  on  the  home  field,  is  to  be  lacking  in  mission- 
ary vision.  It  must  be  recognized  that,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  the  people  on  the  home  field  know 
relatively  little  of  the  needs  and  conditions  on  the 
foreign  field;  and  that  work  could  be  carried  on 
with  much  greater  value  to  the  people,  if  not  only 
the  missionary,  but  also  the  native  workers  were 
more  free  from  money  control.  This  step  may  be 
the  most  difficult  of  all.  It  may  be  that  the  home 
boards  can  never  totally  relinquish  all  control  on 
the  money  which  they  send  out,  but  there  must  be 
greater  freedom  even  at  the  risk  of  some  waste  and 
lack  of  management.  The  money  control  is  a  thing 
which  has  evil  influence  on  pastors  at  home,  and 
many  are  not  by  any  means  the  prophets  which 
they  would  be  if  free  from  this  hoodoo;  but  it  is 
more  serious  still  on  the  mission  field. 

The  problem  of  making  the  change,  once  loyalty 
and  responsibility  have  been  built  up,  is  a  mere  de- 
tail. It  will  be  fairly  easy  to  work  out  plans  by 
which  the  property  held  by  the  various  mission 
boards  can  be  turned  over  to  the  native  churches. 
Many  plans  have  already  been  suggested  for  effect- 
ing this  part  of  the  program  which  need  not  be 
discussed  here. 
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These  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  deliberately, 
and  the  change  cannot  be  made  in  a  day.  It  took 
centuries  to  build  up  the  Roman  autocratic  relig- 
ious system  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  entirely  likely 
that  it  will  take  many  years  yet  to  develop  a  demo- 
cratic conception  of  the  Christian  religion  that  will 
be  in  keeping  with  the  democracy  for  which  the 
Filipino  people  are  striving.  As  their  democracy 
will,  doubtless,  be  different  from  ours,  so  their 
church  may  be  different  from  ours ;  but  we  shall  all 
worship  the  same  Master  and  feel  sure  that  he  is 
comprehensive  enough  in  His  love  and  wisdom  to 
accept  of  worship  in  many  different  forms  and 
many  different  ways.  We  need  to  have  more  con- 
fidence in  Christ,  and  give  Him  to  the  nations,  not 
doubting  that  His  religion  will  take  the  form  best 
suited  to  ^e  bringing  in  of  his  kingdom  when  his 
spirit  possesses  men. 


Vicarious  Experience 

T.  V.  Smith 

"Experience"  is,  in  our  generation,  a  word  to  con- 
jure with.  It  is  flaunted  upon  the  banners  of  reck- 
less youth;  it  is  made  the  fundamental  category  of 
a  new  philosophy;  it  is  constituted  a  fresh  source 
of  authority  in  religion.  However  one  define  this 
spacious  term,  the  most  fundamental  issue  in  ethics 
and  social  philosophy  is  between  those  who  believe 
that  each  man  has  a  right  to  it  first-hand  as  defined, 
and  those  who  are  willing  that  many  men  should 
have  access  to  it  only  second-hand.  It  is  against 
those  who  wish  most  men  to  be  contented  with  sec- 
ond-hand, with  vicarious,  experience  that  this  po- 
lemic is  directed. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  misunderstanding  that  so 
brief  a  paper  on  so  vast  a  subject  makes  easy,  I 
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wish  at  the  beginning  to  enter  two  general  demur- 
rers. The  first  is  that  in  attacking  vicarious  experi- 
ence I  am  not  defending  sensuousness,  even  though 
I  believe  that  the  senses  are  the  final  check  on  all 
intellectual  processes  and  that  even  the  distance 
senses — ^vision  and  audition — ^themselves  must  also 
come  back  in  moments  of  doubt  to  the  contact  senses 
— ^touch  and  taste  and  smell.  The  importance  of  the 
past  I  recognize,  and  the  necessity  of  sublimation 
I  thoroughly  understand.  My  present  argument, 
however,  depends  upon  no  esoteric  definition  of 
experience;  for  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  define 
it,  but  to  insure  that  every  man  shall  have  a  chance 
at  it  first-hand.  The  second  caution  is  that  I  am 
not  anti-semitic.  I  shall  mince  no  words  about  the 
Jewish  founders  of  Christianity,  and  I  shall  not 
seek  to  disguise  my  belief  that  Jews  are  not  fit  to 
give  religion  to  Gentiles.  But  I  should  be  as  frank, 
were  the  occasion  different,  to  say  that  I  think  Gen- 
tiles unfit  to  give  religion  to  Jews.  I  attack  dogma- 
tism and  intolerance,  calling  them  by  their  right 
names  wherever  found.  And  if  I  feel  that  Jews, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  are  more  susceptible 
to  these  traits  than  Gentiles,  it  is  not  based  upon 
any  racial  antipathy  but  upon  the  belief  that  there 
are  certain  historic  occurrences — for  which  we  are 
more  to  blame  than  the  Jews — ^that  have  made  them 
what  they  are.  But  even  if  we  were  wholly  to  blame 
for  their  defects,  it  would  not  remedy  the  situation 
for  us  to  call  their  vices  virtues  and  make  them  the 
foundation  stones  of  our  religion.  With  these  two 
cautions,  I  preface  this  attack  upon  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  vicarious  experience  with  the  bold  declara- 
tion that  historical  religions  that  emphasize  faith 
and  logics  that  emphasize  deduction  are  natural 
enemies  of  the  good  human  life. 

Of  the  two   outstanding  biblical   definitions   of 
faith — "substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  "evidence 
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of  things  not  seen" —  it  happened  that  Christianity 
was  historically  seized  of  the  latter  and  the  worse 
definition,  and  became  a  religion  of  faith  in  the 
worst  possible  sense  of  that  term.  Faith  became 
the  technique  whereby  experience  was  rendered 
vicarious :  saved  by  faith — from  a  hypothetical  evil ; 
lost  by  faith — to  an  actual  good  life. 

Christianity  started  off,  to  be  sure,  with  the  most 
direct  sort  of  experience.  People  will  not  initially 
ally  themselves  with  dry  bones,  though  once  allied 
there  is  in  man  that  perverse  loyalty,  that  natural 
inertia,  that  will  stay  attached  through  many  buf- 
fetings  of  fate.  Jesus  Himself  was  not  a  man  of 
faith  in  the  sense  Christianity  was  to  accept.  He 
spoke  not  out  of  the  lore  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees; 
and  used  seldom,  and  then  very  discriminately,  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  While  early  disciples  were 
to  speak  "the  things  they  had  seen  and  heard,"  and 
later  disciples  were  to  speak  of  what  they  had  heard 
that  somebody  else  had  seen,  Jesus  Himself  fed 
upon  a  meat  they  knew  not  of,  and  talked  of  what 
he  felt  and  knew.  What  was  true  of  Him,  the 
teacher,  was  almost  equally  true  of  Paul,  the 
founder.  Though  his  initial  experience  was  of  see- 
ing and  hearing,  it  was  so  close  and  personal  that 
Paul  must  later  talk  in  vivid  terms  of  eating  the 
body  and  drinking  the  blood  of  that  hallucination 
that  blocked  his  way  to  Damascus  and  changed  his 
whole  course  in  life. 

Certainly  then  not  against  Jesus,  and  only  with 
great  qualification  against  Paul,  can  the  charge  be 
made  that  they  built  their  own  religious  convictions 
upon  vicarious  experience,  or  tried  to  content  them- 
selves with  its  meager  nutrition.  For  themselves 
they  claimed  the  best ;  but  for  others  they  were  will- 
ing to  allow  much  less  than  the  best.  Jesus  differed 
in  two  important  regards  from  a  good  man  of  to- 
day.  First,  though  applying  the  term  good  to  about 
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the  same  things,  he  postponed  the  enjoyment  of 
these  goods  to  a  life  that  the  modern  man  has  no 
adequate  reason  to  expect.  Second,  he  was  willing 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  men  should  ever 
have  access  to  these  goods,  as  is  indicated  by  making 
his  ideal  a  God  who  had  power  enough  to  order  it 
otherwise  but  would  not.  Both  these  differences 
are  entirely  favorable  to  the  modern;  and  consti- 
tute the  solid  ground  for  our  claim  of  ethical  ad- 
vance— an  advance  that  my  argument  definitely 
assumes  and  exploits. 

Who  steals  a  human's  purse,  steals  trash;  but 
who  steals  a  simian's  impulse  to  discover  reality 
for  himself  without  interdiction  or  discouragement 
steals  the  fundamental  right  of  human  nature  to 
grow.  This  right  St.  Paul  set  out  deliberately  to 
steal — though,  of  course,  he  rationalized  it  into  be- 
ing for  the  good  of  men,  the  victims.  Satisfied  with 
his  own  first-hand  contact  with  religious  reality,  he 
set  about  to  make  everybody  else  be  satisfied  with 
it  second-hand.  And  so,  "if  any  man  preach  any 
other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received 
from  me,  let  him  be  accursed."  While  growth  was 
recognized  as  desirable  and  necessary  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  St.  Paul  thought  he  had  reached  that 
point.  For  others  to  outgrow  his  growth  was  mor- 
tal sin.  This  was  a  characteristic  attitude  of  the 
New  Testament  writers.  The  canon  itself  closes 
with  the  significant  and  portentous  warning  that 
to  add  to,  or  to  substract  from,  the  experience  there- 
in set  forth  would  bring  eternal  woe.  Over  the  doors 
of  the  so-called  kingdom  of  God  these  Jewish  dog- 
matists traced  the  doom  of  growth:  renounce  hope 
all  ye  who  enter  here. 

We  laymen,  then,  must  join  critics  in  appealing 
from  Paul  and  the  apostles  back  to  Jesus.  But  un- 
like many  who  join  in  this  cry,  some  of  us  laymen 
know  in  advance  that  even  in  Jesus  we  shall  not 
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find  growth  for  our  souls.  For  he,  too,  was  a  Jew; 
and  the  Jews  are  too  practical-minded,  too  self- 
made,  too  eternally  subject  to  persecution  to  acquire 
the  personal  modesty  and  intellectual  humility  nec- 
essary to  tolerance.  Though  Himself  unwilling  to 
follow  accepted  leaders,  Jesus  was  most  willing  to 
become  a  leader  and  to  pre-digest  all  experience  for 
those  who  followed  Him.  In  words  that  spell  utter 
death  to  experimentation  and  genuine  growth,  he 
declares:  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life: 
no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  Me";  "I 
am  the  bread  of  life;"  "I  am  the  living  water;"  "I 
am  the  hght  of  the  world ;"  "If  I  be  lifted  up,  I  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me."  Such  claims  can,  as  every 
reader  of  the  gospel  knows,  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
This  Jesus  may  not  have  been  the  real  Jesus.  There 
may,  indeed,  be  more  than  this  even  to  the  Jesus 
of  the  gospels.  But  there  is  this  to  the  Jesus  of  the 
gospels — and  he  is  the  only  Jesus  that  we  know. 

His  pretension  to  mediate  all  our  experience  as 
the  vine  does  the  branch  is  but  the  warp  of  which 
the  claim  to  vicarious  atonement  is  the  woof.  Hav- 
ing accepted  the  latter  principle,  we  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  that  one  who  took  all  our  suffering 
upon  himself  expects  in  return  that  we  draw  our 
living  through  him.  A  psychological  law  of  com- 
pensation more  inexorable  than  Emerson's  cosmic 
law,  works  to  keep  relatively  intact  the  unity  of  life, 
M^hether  of  men  or  Gods.  Whoever  bears  more  than 
his  share  of  suffering  will  compensate  himself  by 
more  than  his  share  of  the  goods,  and  something 
got  for  nothing  often  costs  more  than  it  is  worth. 
In  an  enconomy  where  the  principle  of  vicarious 
suffering  is  accepted,  wisdom  advises  this  motto, 
Caveat  homo.  That  the  blessedness  of  vicarious 
atonement  has  as  its  psychological  counterpart  the 
poverty  of  vicarious  joy  is  strongly  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  historically  those  who  have  most  in- 
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sisted  upon  the  one  have  come  explicitly  to  accept 
the  other.  It  was  a  familiar  Calvinistic  dogma,  as 
stated  powerfully  by  Edwards  in  "Early  America," 
that  no  man  was  fit  to  be  saved  until  he  could  get 
satisfaction  out  of  being  damned  for  the  glory  of 
God.  And  not  only  must  one  contemplate  with  pious 
equanimity  his  own  hypothetical  roasting,  but  he 
must  acquiesce  enthusiastically  in  the  actual  dam- 
nation of  the  majority  of  his  fellows. 

I  have  never  felt  that  we  Campbellites  set  full 
store  by  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering.  Our 
roots  are  too  much  in  John  Locke  and  in  the  ration- 
alism for  which  Campbell  came  to  speak.  We  have, 
I  think,  flirted  with  the  principle  rather  than  eloped 
with  it.  But  that  it  is  not  safe  to  flirt  with  those 
who  propose  to  show  you  a  grand  time  free  of  charge 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  we  merely  dick- 
ered with  those  who  offered  to  bear  our  suffering 
for  us,  they  actually  extracted  our  native  sources  of 
joy. 

The  way  whereby  this  came  about  is  familiar. 
Our  historic  rationalism  has  made  us  a  bit  suspi- 
cious of  emotional  experience  in  religion.  We  re- 
tained the  Eighteenth  century  distrust  of  "enthus- 
iasm." The  stern  conservative  Campbellites  among 
whom  I  was  reared  in  the  Southwest  smiled  con- 
descendingly at  the  fervor  of  their  religious  neigh- 
bors and  sometimes  boasted  in  select  circles  that 
the  mere  stolid  presence  of  half  a  dozen  of  them- 
selves sitting  together  at  a  Methodist  revival  would 
effectively  chill  what  the  enthusiastic  neighbors 
liked  to  call  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  what 
did  they  have  to  put  into  the  place  of  this  first-hand 
experience  of  the  Methodists?  They  had  nothing 
but  words,  words,  words ;  and  they  liked  to  affirm 
that  even  the  Holy  Spirit  exerted  Himself  only 
through  written  words.  That  is,  while  the  Quakers 
through  their  "inner  light"  and  other  religious  peo- 
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pie  through  "feeling"  or  "conscience"  retained 
something  of  a  first-hand  access  to  reality  in  relig- 
ion, the  disciples  made  a  literal  surrender  of  their 
spiritual  birthright — the  right  to  find  religious-  sig- 
nificance in  their  own  intrinsic  experience  rather 
than  in  the  verbally  canned  experience  of  primitive 
aliens,  long  since  dead.  Faith  was  a  sort  of  word- 
fest,  for  it  came  by  hearing  the  Word  of  God.  The 
very  insusceptibility  of  the  disciples  to  superstition 
served  to  throw  them  into  a  superstition  that  was 
more  fatal  to  religion  than  that  on  which  they  kept 
their  eyes — into  the  superstition  of  believing  that 
a  religious  man  xan  live  upon  words  alone.  Jesus 
Hlrhself  had  prescribed  this  way:  "The  words  that 
I  speak  unto  you  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life." 
St.  Paul  had  declared  the  man  of  God  completely 
armoured  for  this  world  when  his  quiver  was  well- 
filled  with  these  same  words.  And  St.  John  had 
indicated  that  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  that 
it  was  with  God,  that  indeed  it  was  God.  Like  the 
savages  in  Africa  who  tried  to  duplicate  Stanley's 
evident  pleasure  in  a  book  by  actually  eating  it 
when  his  back  was  turned,  the  disciples  became 
modern  Tomlinsons,  each  filled  with  a  "stook  of 
print  and  book"  but  unenlightened  by  any  indige- 
nous religious  soul.  Stooping  superiorly  to  pull  the 
mote  of  emotionalism  out  of  the  eyes  of  their  bro- 
thers, Campbellites  caught  full  in  their  own  eyes 
the  passing  beam  of  bibliolatry. 

How  seriously  we  sat  down  to  this  Barmecidean 
diet  is  humorous  were  it  not  spiritually  so  tragic. 
I  once  heard  a  disciple  minister  in  all  the  dignity 
of  piety  declare  to  an  admiring  audience  of  poor 
undernourished  tenant  farmers :  "David  said,  *I  had 
rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than 
to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.'  Therefore  we 
are  the  happiest  people  in  the  world."  True,  that 
minister  was   not  heavily   oppressed  with  intelli- 
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gence.  But  only  last  month  I  had  a  letter  from  a 
disciple  who  is  acting  president  of  a  great  state 
university,  in  which  occurred  this  sentence:  "The 
reason  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  final  triumph 
of  democracy  is  that  the  greatest  character  in  hu- 
man history  was  the  greatest  democrat  that  has 
appeared  on  this  earth."  Even  if  one  granted  his 
assumption  that  Jesus  was  a  great  democrat — an 
assumption  which,  I  think,  states  about  as  nearly 
the  opposite  of  the  truth  as  is  possible — still  I  sub- 
mit that  this  educated  bibliolater  has  given  worse 
than  no  reason  for  believing  in  the  triumph  of 
democracy. 

And  yet  there  is  one  condition,  I  must  admit,  on 
which  both  of  these  examples  quoted  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  logical  validity;  and  that  is  the 
assumption  that  experiences — say  of  David  or  of 
Jesus  or  of  whom  not — can  be  transferred  to  an- 
other person  without  losing  its  flavor.  That  is  the 
principle  of  vicarious  experience  in  its  pure  form. 
Outside,  however,  of  a  sickly  sort  of  mysticism 
whereby  our  personalities  can  be  fused  through 
Christ  with  God — a  species  of  fuzzy-mindedness  to 
which  disciples  have  not  been  prone — the  only 
other  modus  operandi  for  this  principle  of  vicarious 
experience  is  through  words.  Disciples  were  prac- 
tically forced  to  become  verbalists  in  order  to  pre- 
sent any  religious  front  at  all. 

In  defence  of  our  heroic  attempt  to  seize  upon 
religious  reality  by  eating  the  words  of  those  who 
claimed  sometimes  to  have  merely  peeped  in  on  the 
hinderparts  of  deity,  but  sometimes  to  have  felt  the 
very  pulse  of  God,  let  it  be  admitted  that  words  are 
magic  things.  With  twenty-six  puny  letters  we  put 
down  in  black  and  white  the  gamut  of  human  emo- 
tion, the  profundity  of  human  insight.  But  this 
magic  of  language  depends  upon  certain  psychologi- 
cal principles  that  we  know  now  how  to  formulate 
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with  some  precision.    A  concrete  non-verbal  con-s 
text  must  be  shared  in  common  by  the  writer  or; 
speaker  and  the  reader  or  auditor,  else  words  that  I 
were  like  coals  to  the  writer  are  mere  blotches  on  ^ 
paper  to  the  reader.    Words  acquire  meaning  only 
as  conditioned  responses,  largely  emotional.    Words 
as  stimuli  can  never  mean  more  than  prior  associa- 
tion with  their  active  context  makes  possible.    Had 
we  been  with  deity,  then  a  revival  of  the  words 
might  revive  the  experiences.   But  we  had  not  been' 
with  deity,  we  were  seeking  Him.    And  these  New 
Testament  dogmatists  by  denying  us  the  right  to 
experience   God  except  through  their  verbal  pre- 
scription effectually  deprived  us  of  the  power  of 
understanding  those  very  prescriptions  themselves. 

Even  though  their  own  experience  was  genuine 
and  very  deep,  wisdom  did  not  die  vv^ith  them.  In- 
deed we  have  enough  native  tendency  to  regard  all 
insight  as  ending  with  our  little  glimpse  without 
reinforcing  that  religiously  suicidal  tendency  with 
imported  dogamtism.  Such  teachers  hinder  rather 
than  help  us  in  our  Research  Magnificent. 

There  is  no  room  in  our  world  for  a  religion  of 
faith — when  faith  is  made  to  mean  substitutionary 
living.  This  is  not  the  only  conception  of  faith,  of 
course ;  but  it  is  the  conception  exploited  by  historic 
religions,  and  most  of  all  by  Christianity.  Faith,  to 
those  of  us  who  in  friendship  survive  the  onslaughts 
of  Fundamentalism  and  the  more  dangerous  in- 
trigues of  a  complacent  half-radicalism,  will  mean 
no  vicarious  living,  but  a  venturesome  attitude 
toward  the  future  upon  the  basis  of  one's  own  criti- 
cized experience.  Instead  of  faith's  being  an  enemy 
of,  or  even  a  substitute  for,  knowledge,  it  will  be- 
come a  stage  in  the  knowledge-process  that  will 
nerve  a  man  to  proceed  upon  the  dangerous  experi- 
ment of  verifying  his  own  guesses.  It  will  mean 
willingness  to  work  and  dare  to  the  end  of  the  day, 
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and  then  courage  to  face  final  personal  defeat  stoic- 
ally if  only  the  last  flicker  of  one's  expiring  candle 
furnish  a  surer  foothold  for  the  comrade  ahead. 
Based  on  living  experience,  such  faith  will  be  self- 
inspiring,  self-renewing.  An  open  mind,  a  social 
sensitivity,  a  free  society — these  are  the  background 
and  conditions  of  the  faith  of  a  modem  man  rather 
than  enveloping  creeds,  overshadowing  deities,  and 
parchments  that  are  inhibiting  to  the  extent  that 
they  claim  to  be  inspired.  Such  "faith"  as  a  recent 
philosophical  writer  has  declared,  "is  not  evidence 
for  the  unseen,  but  willingness  to  search  for  that 
which  we  hope  to  see." 


A  Letter  from  Nanking,  China 

By  Clarence  H.  Hamilton 

The  University  had  the  largest  commencement  in 
its  history  this  Spring.  Fifty-three  graduated  from 
the  senior  colleges,  ninety  from  the  junior  college, 
and  about  a  hundred  more  from  lower  departments. 
It  fell  to  my  lot  this  year  to  be  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  commencement  arrangements.  The  ex- 
perience was  educative  as  it  made  me  realize  how 
many  groups  of  people  are  involved  in  such  an 
event.  I  had  dealings  with  every  department  of  the 
University.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  Chinese 
members  on  the  committee  working  on  the  problems 
of  etiquette  involved,  especially  when  it  came  to  the 
seating  order  of  our  honorable  official  guests  upon 
the  platform.  "Who  shall  we  seat  in  the  middle  of 
the  front  row?"  I  asked,  "the  civil  or  the  mihtary 
governor?  Which  takes  precedence  in  rank?"  My 
Chinese  colleague  knitted  his  brows.  "The  civil 
governor  really  should  take  precedence,"  he  said, 
"for  in  China  the  civil  has  always  been  regarded 
higher  than  the  military.  But  in  the  present  day 
these  military  fellows  have  pushed  themselves  into 
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a  position  of  prominence  that  doesn't  belong  to 
them.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  first  we  would  have  to 
put  the  military  governor  highest.  But  let  us  fix 
it  this  way.  Put  both  the  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernors in  the  middle  of  a  row  of  eight  chairs."  And 
so  we  did.  A  new  feature  in  our  commencement 
this  year  was  the  use  of  caps  and  gowns  by  the 
presiding  officer  and  the  speaker  and  the  deans  and 
heads  of  departments.  Sarvis,  as  acting  president, 
cut  a  quite  impressive  figure  as  the  dispenser  of 
diplomas.  The  Chinese  appreciate  ritual  and  tradi- 
tionally have  known  considerable  emphasis  on  its 
use.  So  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  beginning 
of  academic  costume  on  our  commencement  plat- 
form means  a  movement  which  eventually  will 
spread  until  it  engulfs  the  whole  faculty  in  its  black 
folds,  despite  the  protests  of  the  usual  element  who 
exclaim  against  it  as  fol-de-rol  and  stuff  and  non- 
sense. As  to  the  gowning  of  all  our  students,  that 
is  a  matter  which  will  depend  upon  the  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  institution. 

An  event  happens  just  now  in  Nanking  that 
makes  vivid  and  striking  the  great  educational 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  country  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  National  Educational 
Association  is  holding  its  annual  meeting.  A  great 
feature  is  a  huge  exhibit  of  educational  appurte- 
nances and  school  productions.  Sarvis  and  Dean 
Westbrook  of  Shanghai  College  and  myself  saw  part 
of  the  display  yesterday.  Very  fittingly  this  section 
was  housed  in  that  part  of  the  city  where  stood 
formerly  the  tens  of  thousands  of  examination 
stalls  which  formed  so  conspicuous  and  picturesque 
a  feature  of  the  old  educational  system.  With  the 
exception  of  a  hundred  stalls  left  as  a  memorial  the 
rest  have  all  been  torn  down,  and  the  immense  tract 
of  land  made  available  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
of  a  public  nature  and  a  park.    As  we  entered  the 
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first  building  our  attention  was  called  to  a  table 
with  some  simple  articles  lying  on  it.  When  we 
looked  we  saw  that  they  were  the  materials  of  the 
students  of  by-gone  days.  There  were  the  brush 
pens  and  the  ink  slab,  books  printed  with  characters 
so  fine  that  one  wondered  why  the  scholars  had  not 
all  lost  their  eyesight,  the  candle  which  furnished 
the  "midnight  oil"  as  well  as  the  heat  to  keep  the 
tea  warm  that  was  fixed  in  position  over  it  by  a 
frame  which  supported  a  toylike  tea-pot.  The  books 
were  the  inevitable  four  books  and  five  classics. 
Then  we  went  in.  Before  us  were  spread  all  the  evi- 
dences of  modern  ideas  and  methods  in  education, 
set  forth  in  graphs  and  charts  and  pictures  and  ob- 
jects. Handwork  from  all  over  China  with  Japan, 
Java,  Mongolia  and  Tibet  thrown  in,  astonished  us 
with  its  excellence  and  variety.  Everywhere  were 
all  sorts  of  efforts  in  art,  pictures  in  crayon,  water 
colors,  oils,  all  chiefly  imitations  of  western  sub- 
jects, of  course  with  widely  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, but  mute  evidence  of  a  vast  amount  of  craving 
for  those  kinds  of  values  for  which  art  stands.  The 
agricultural  department  showed  seeds  of  all  sorts, 
improved  cotton  fibres,  silk-v/orm  cocoons  and  raw 
silk,  and  sundry  adaptations  of  Chinese  farm  imple- 
ments. Publishing  houses  displayed  the  latest  edu- 
cational books  in  both  Chinese  and  English.  There 
were  so  many  and  such  good  things  to  look  at  that 
I  came  finally  to  have  the  same  sense  of  bewilder- 
ment which  I  remember  experiencing  at  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair.  Truly  China's  awakening  is  a 
solid  reality.  Most  of  the  visitors  were  young  peo- 
ple, many  being  doubtless  of  the  thousand  delegates 
in  attendance  on  the  sessions  of  the  Conference. 
But  here  and  there  one  saw  a  scholar  of  the  old  type 
bending  with  puzzled  expression  over  objects  utter- 
ly strange  to  his  classical  mind,  reading  with  almost 
pious  care  the  characters  which  told  of  things  his 
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generation  never  knew.  Judged  by  the  standards 
developed  in  our  Western  experience  one  might,  of 
course,  find  many  things  to  criticize  about  this  ex- 
hibit. But  considered  as  one  of  the  earliest  at- 
tempts at  this  sort  of  thing  it  was  really  a  matter 
for  admiration. 

Although  we  have  been  here  in  Ruling  but  a  few 
days  I  have  already  attended  one  of  the  numerous 
conferences  that  always  take  place  here.  Delegates 
from  colleges  all  over  China  met  to  discuss  problems 
of  international  relationship.  There  was  much  to 
expand  our  vision,  to  stir  up  new  thoughts,  and 
some  things  to  create  searchings  of  heart.  For  all 
present  were  personally  involved  in  the  problem  of 
inter-racial  contact,  and  questions  concerning  the 
relations  between  Westerners  and  Chinese  in  the 
very  institutions  from  which  we  came  were  frankly 
and  fearlessly  discussed.  A  national  consciousness 
is  growing  and  sensitive  among  the  Chinese  teach- 
ers and  students,  as  well  as  among  intellectuals  out- 
side the  specifically  scholastic  sphere.  It  raises 
many  delicate  and  difficult  problems  in  connection 
with  our  work  in  both  church  and  school.  There  is 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  that  the  for- 
eigner just  naturally  tends  to  dominate  everything, 
often  unconsciously,  and  that  while  he  often  speaks 
of  making  the  work  indigenous  and  raising  up 
Chinese  leaders,  he  really  is  hesitant  about  delegat- 
ing responsibihty  because  he  involuntarily  assumes 
that  the  Chinese  are  an  inferior  race.  While  the 
foreigner  listens  to  what  the  Chinese  has  to  say, 
the  suggestions  of  the  latter  do  not  weigh  as  they 
should  in  the  final  judgments  which  determine  cor- 
porate acts  and  policies.  On  the  other  hand  the  for- 
eigner is  inclined  to  feel  that  the  Chinese  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  quality  of  the  standards  which  he 
deems  necessary  for  the  work,  that  he  must  hold  off 
from  delegating  full  responsibility  until  he  is  sure 
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that  the  norms  which  he  has  laboriously  built  up 
and  which  may  seem  to  him  the  best  contribution 
he  can  make  in  the  institutions  for  which  he  labors, 
shall  not  be  dropped  and  swept  away  in  the  process 
of  putting  some  Chinese  in  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility. Both  sides  may  quite  conscientiously  take 
positions  distasteful  to  the  other.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  requires  a  full  practice  of  Christian 
charity  to  continue  side  by  side  in  the  same  work. 


SECRETARY'S  NOTES 

The  headquarters  of  the  Institute  during  the 
Cleveland  Convention,  October  14-19  will  be  the 
Hotel  Cleveland.  Several  of  us  have  already  en- 
gaged rooms  there  and  there  will  be  a  sitting  room 
specially  provided  for  our  members.  It  will  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  introduce  new  members. 

The  annual  dues  for  1924-25  are  now  due.  It 
costs  money  to  publish  the  Scroll  and  to  carry  on 
the  necessary  correspondence  of  the  Order.  No 
salaries  are  paid  and  no  bills  are  rendered  for  office 
work. 

The  annual  meeting  in  July  was  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  program  printed  in  the  last  Scroll. 
The  attendance  was  good  but  should  have  been  bet- 
ter. Several  of  the  papers  are  printed  in  this  issue 
of  the  Scroll  and  others  will  appear  later. 

The  President,  Secretary  and  Editor  were  re- 
elected. John  Ray  Ewers  was  made  Vice-President, 
and  Samuel  Kincheloe  was  elected  to  the  newly 
created  office  of  Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The  Ghosts  of 
Alexander  Campbell 

W.  J.  Lhamon 

The  days  of  superstition  are  gone  None  but  great 
men  are  now  allowed  to  have  ghosts.  Lincoln 
"walks  at  midnight."  Roosevelt,  leader  and  terror 
of  the  Republican  party,  comes  back,  sadly  reduced, 
in  LaFollette.  Wilson's  great  shadow  still  broods 
over  the  small  chickens  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Alexander  Campbell  was  great  enough  to  abide 
with  us  in  ghostly  ways.  He  was  a  real  scholar  in 
his  day,  a  real  preacher,  a  voluminous  writer,  a 
debater,  a  knight  errant  of  reform,  an  iconoclast, 
and  a  leader  in  a  measure,  if  not  great,  not  mean. 
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His  ghosts  linger.  But  they  are  the  receding 
ghosts  of  a  receding  age  and  the  best  of  them  have 
been  outgrown.  All  of  them  are  interesting,  and 
so  are  fossils. 

Alexander  Campbell  was  a  scholar.  He  had  the 
•instinct's,  the  taste,  the  mentaj  a/cumen  of  the 
scholar.  He  could  discriminate.  His  mind  was 
analytical.  He  loved  truth  and  willingly  paid  the 
price  of  its  attainment  in  patient  research  and  the 
price  of  persecution  in  its  declaration.  He  revered 
learning.  He  faced  facts.  He  was  not  afraid  to 
break  with  tradition.  His  "rules  of  interpretation" 
are  indicative  of  his  scholarly  leaning.  Briefly 
stated,  these  rules  call  for  the  authorship,  date, 
place,  occasion  and  audience  of  any  unit  of  writ- 
ing; the  character  of  the  writing,  whether  literal 
or  figurative;  figures  to  be  interpreted  as  such,  but 
not  beyond  the  author's  meaning ;  common  usage  to 
control  the  meaning  of  words;  and  the  same  rules 
precisely  to  be  applied  to  the  Bible  that  we  apply 
to  other  units  of  literature.  Here  in  germ  is  the 
higher  criticism.  The  term  is  a  later  one,  but  Mr. 
Campbell  was  a  pioneer  higher  critic.  His  critical 
instincts  led  him  further.  They  led  him  to  his  note- 
worthy "Sermon  on  the  Law,"  in  which  he  distin- 
guished between  Moses  and  Jesus,  between  law  and 
gospel,  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
For  this  he  was  accused  of  "damnable  heresy," — 
another  proof  of  his  scholarship,  may  be.  He 
studied  Latin,  Greek  and  French.  He  read  many 
commentaries.  He  founded  Bethany  College.  In 
his  debates  he  covered  a  wide  field  of  the  learning 
of  his  day,  especially  in  history  and  theology. 

But  all  that  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Meanwhile 
whole  sciences  have  been  born  and  have  grown  up 
into  maturity  and  ruggedness.  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species  appeared  in  1859,  just  seven  years  before 
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Mr.  Campbell's  death.  Since  that  date  the  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis  has  dominated  every  department 
of  historical  and  scientific  thinking.  Back  of  it 
lies  the  inductive  method,  challenging,  directing, 
compelling  the  thought  of  the  age.  Both  geology 
and  biology  call  for  untold  millions  of  years.  Ethnol- 
ogy declares  that  man  has  been  on  the  earth  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  years.  The  study  of  religion 
has  taken  its  place  by  the  side  of  other  sciences,  and 
has  changed  our  thinking  mightily.  Development 
meets  us  everywhere.  Even  Bibles  grow.  In  the 
Old  Testam.ent  for  instance  we  have  the  evolution 
of  a  literature,  a  system  of  laws,  a  sacerdotal  or- 
der, a  sacrificial  cult,  in  short  a  tribal  religion 
developing  into  a  national  one.  Even  the  Hebrew 
thought  about  God  was  not  the  same  from  age  to 
age.  Henotheism  slowly  gave  place  to  monotheism, 
and  a  higher  order  of  monotheism  came  with  Amos 
and  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Jonah. 

To  the  whole  of  this  developmental  process  Mr. 
Campbell  with  a  stranger.  To  him  the  Bible  was 
from  first  to  last  a  dead  level  of  divine  revelation. 
He  failed  to  apply  to  any  unit  of  it  his  own  canons 
of  criticism.  He  began  as  a  scholar  and  critic; 
he  stopped  short  less  than  half  way.  He  insisted 
on  ''rightly  dividing  the  word,"  but  practically  he 
got  only  as  for  as  the  two  covenants  and  the  book 
of  Acts.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  folklore  and  fact;  between  poetry 
and  prose ;  between  the  priestly  and  prophetic  por- 
tions. He  made  no  study  of  apocalyptic  literature 
as  such,  and  he  treats  Daniel  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment book  of  Revelation  as  prophecy  in  the  popular 
sense, — ^that  is,  church  and  world  history  foretold 
to  the  end  of  time.  Dating  from  the  "he  goat"  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  he  discovered  that  Christ's  sec- 
ond coming  will  be  in  1966.    His  argument  is  typi- 
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cal  of  the  kind.  Forty  pages  or  more  to  prove 
that  he  is  right  and  all  other  premillennialists  are 
wrong!  Surely  if  the  modem  viewpoint  has  con- 
vinced us  of  anything  it  is  that  the  architect  of  the 
universe  is  not  building  history  according  to  any 
such  eschatological  blue-prints. 

Mr.  Campbell  uses  the  Ussher  chronology  clear 
back  to  the  Genesis  story  of  creation,  and  he  seems 
to  trust  it  implicitly.  As  to  the  Genesis  cosmog- 
ony, he  interprets  it  literally.  There  was  a  fiat,  six 
day  creation.  Adam  and  Eve  never  were  infants. 
Language  was  a  direct  revelation  from  God  to 
Adam.  The  serpent  really  stood  on  his  tail  and 
talked  to  Eve,  deceiving  her  about  the  "forbidden 
fruit."  The  stories  of  the  patriarchs  are  taken  as 
historical,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  great 
ages  of  those  worthies,  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Septuagint  adds  a  hundred  years  to  each  of  a 
half  dozen  of  them.  Mr.  Campbell  speaks  of  them 
as  "great  and  learned,"  and  he  thinks  that  Enoch 
was  "the  most  enlightened  and  perfect  man  that 
lived  during  the  first  two  thousand  years  of  human 
history,  and  the  most  gifted  teacher  of  science 
and  morals."  He  thinks  that  Enoch  wrote  the 
apocalypse  that  bears  his  name,  never  dreaming 
that  it  might  be,  and  not  knowing  that  it  must  be, 
a  pseudonym. 

Enough  has  been  presented  to  show  how  wide 
is  the  gap  between  Mr.  Campbell's  type  of  scholar- 
ship and  that  of  our  day.  He  was  much  in  ad- 
vance of  his  own  day.  He  is  desperately  antiquated 
now.  He  introduced  the  A  B  C  of  the  inductive 
and  historical  method  of  approach  to  the  Bible,  and 
there  he  stopped.  Rather,  there  he  fell  back  into 
traditionalism,  literalism  and  dogmatism.  There 
he  parted  company  with  the  microscope  and  tele- 
scope, the  crucible,  the  laboratory  and  the  museum^ 
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and  in  a  word,  with  the  inductive  method.  We 
do  not  blame  him.  Science  was  in  its  infancy.  The 
historical  method  was  in  its  infancy.  Biology,  geol- 
ogy, sociology  and  archeology  were  all  infants,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  had  a  line  of  wise  and  full-grown 
patriarchs  to  put  over  against  these  infants.  He 
stayed  with  his  patriarchs,  and  we  inherit  in  him 
only  the  ghost  of  a  scholar. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  a  true  knight  errant  in  the 
cause  of  primitive  Christianity.  He  had  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  and  the  endurance  of  a  prophet.  He 
submerged  himself  in  his  cause.  He  was  willing 
to  count  all  things  but  loss  that  he  might  win  back 
the  Christ  and  the  church  of  the  New  Testament. 
Twice  under  persecution  and  in  sorrow  he  sacri- 
ficed the  bonds  of  churchly  kinship.  He  was  a 
Presbyterian  by  birth  and  training;  he  became  a 
Baptist  by  choice;  but  he  went  out  at  last  like 
Abraham,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.  One 
thing  he  did  know;  he  knew  at  whatever  hazard 
his  time  and  his  talents  should  go  to  the  restora- 
tion of  that  order.  He  preached  it.  He  wrote  about 
it — he  wrote  voluminously;  he  established  a  print- 
ing press  of  this  own;  he  founded  Bethany  Col- 
lege; he  published  a  monthly  magazine;  and  he 
held  debates,  all  in  the  interest  of  "the  ancient  order 
of  things."  In  some  ways  he  became  more  than 
the  knightly  promoter  of  what  we  now  term  "The 
Disciple  Movement";  he  became  the  Don  Quixote 
of  it,  tilting  jauntily  at  some  things  which  in  later 
life  he  advocated.  He  labored  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  church  as  presented  in  the  New  Testament 
is  static,  and  that  the  New  Testament  itself  is  a 
complete  and  final  revelation  from  God  of  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  faith,  the  practice  and  the  polity 
of  the  church.  He  looked  on  the  New  Testament 
as  the  final  literature  of  the  final  church,  whereas 
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scholarship  has  come  to  regard  it  as  the  incipient 
literature  of  the  incipient  church. 

Mr.  Campbell  and  his  co-workers  discovered  and 
adopted  the  first  creed  of  the  first  church.  But 
they  also  adopted  as  a  kind  of  unwritten,  second- 
ary creed  the  phrase,  "Where  the  Bible  speaks  we 
speak  and  where  the  Bible  is  silent  we  are  silent." 
Another  catch-phrase  was  "To  the  law  and  the 
testimony";  and  still  another,  "The  pattern  shown 
in  the  mount."  Such  phrases  were  effective  two 
or  three  generations  ago  but  they  get  nowhere  to- 
day. So  many  people  use  them  under  so  many 
varieties  of  interpretation  that  the  intelligent  pub- 
lic has  grown  wary  of  them,  and  is  turning — 
either  away  from  the  Bible  entirely,  or  else  to  the 
specialists  in  biblical  matters  to  find  out  what  the 
Bible  really  says  when  it  speaks.  But  Mr.  Camp- 
bell made  great  use  of  them.  The  Bible  says  noth- 
ing about  such  titles  as  Rev.,  and  D.  D.,  it  says 
nothing  about  Bible  societies,  or  missionary  soci- 
eties, or  settled  and  salaried  pastors.  Such  things 
were  therefore  unscriptural  and  evil.  The  list 
might  be  increased  indefinitely,  and  some  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  followers  have  turned  his  argument 
against  church  organs  and  instrumental  music  in 
worship,  and  even  against  the  singing  of  tenor  and 
alto  with  the  aid  of  musical  scales. 

Mr.  Campbell  began  the  publication  of  the  Chris- 
tian Baptist  in  1823.  He  was  then  in  his  verdant 
thirties.  This  is  how  he  talks  about  Bible  Societies. 
He  says  "they  are  the  most  specious  and  plausible 
institutions  of  this  age.  .  Every  Christian  who  un- 
derstands the  nature  and  design,  the  excellence 
and  glory  of  the  institution  called  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  will  lament  to  see  its  glory  transferred 
to  a  human  corporation.  The  church  is  robbed  of  its 
character  by  every  institution  merely  human,  that 
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would  ape  its  excellence  and  substitute  itself  in  its 
place."  Similar  statements  abound  relative  to  mis- 
sionary societies.  He  even  resorts  to  clumsy  satire 
in  his  opposition  to  such  societies.  Fortunately  we 
have  now  but  the  tattered  ghost  of  those  far-away 
thirties,  locally  strident  here  and  there. 

Fortunately  also  Mr.  Campbell  himself  outgrew 
himself ;  he  grew  so  far  and  so  fine  as  to  become  the 
president  of  our  first  missionary  society,  though  the 
Bible  is  "silent"  with  respect  to  that  society.  Evi- 
dently he  abandoned  his  early  assumption  that  there 
is  but  one  divine  and  scripturally  authorized  unit, 
nam.ely  the  local  congregation  with  a  plurality  of 
elders  and  deacons.  D.  S.  Burnet  in  his  preface  to 
the  eighth  edition  of  the  Christian  Baptist  apolo- 
gizes for  such  teachings  as  are  indicated  above  and 
quotes  from  Mr.  Campbell's  later  writings  in  the 
Millennial  Harbinger  in  proof  of  his  correction  of 
himself.  If  he  could  have  known  in  those  early 
year  what  the  Bible  really  is;  if  he  had  had  more 
of  the  love  of  Jesus  and  less  of  legalism  in  his  ar- 
dent soul;  if  he  had  been  more  a  prophet  and  less 
a  rabbi;  then  his  leadership  would  have  been  less 
polemic  and  more  broadly  constructive,  and  we 
should  not  have  minor  sections  of  our  brotherhood 
camping  with  him  where  he  camped  in  1824  and 
refusing  to  march  with  the  Lord's  militant  host 
in  1924. 

Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Campbell  became  a  de- 
bater. In  1829  he  met  Robert  Owen  in  a  debate  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  He  met  Walker  and 
McCalla  and  Rice  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  In 
his  debate  with  Archbishop  Purcell  he  defended 
the  whole  ground  of  Protestantism  against  the 
claims  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Most  of  these  debates 
are  in  a  limited  way  historical.  They  were  note- 
worthy and  effective  in  their  day.     They  would  be 
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far  less  so  now.  They  brought  Mr.  Campbell  into 
prominence.  He  won  the  admiration  of  great  audi- 
ences and  became  rapidly  famous.  As  he  advanced 
his  cause  advanced,  and  the  "primitive  order  of 
things'"  become  prominent  as  he  became  prominent. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  arena  had  a  sinister 
subjective  effort  on  the  champion  himself.  There 
is  a  psychology  about  debating  that  none  but  an 
angel  could  escape.  The  debater  must  assume  not 
that  he  seeks  truth  but  that  he  has  the  truth.  The 
stakes  are  up,  and  he  is  bounds  to  win.  He  seeks 
proof.  He  magnifies  here  and  minimizes  there.  He 
runs  a  line  of  texts,  too  often  whipped  out  of  their 
contexts  and  into  his  scheme.  He  becomes  biassed. 
He  assumes  that  religion  has  its  limitations  in  logic 
and  dictionaries,  and  that  the  citadels  of  conviction 
may  be  stormed  and  taken  by  a  proper  chain  of 
chapters,  verses  and  Greek  lexicons.  If  religious 
debates  can  be  won,  Mr.  Campbell  won  his.  But 
Presbyterianism  was  so  much  bigger  than  Dr.  Rice 
that  it  went  right  on  growing,  and  Roman  Catholic- 
ism was  so  much  bigger  than  Bishop  Purcell  that 
it  never  felt  his  defeat.  Religious  errors  are  not 
ended  by  religious  debates,  and  it  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  truth  is  ultimately  promoted  by  them. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Campbell  acquired  something  and 
lost  something.  He  lost  the  academic  spirit  and 
he  acquired  the  habit  of  debating,  pen  in  hand. 
Much  of  his  writing  is  polemic.  There  is  an  oppon- 
ent in  the  front  pew.  Mr.  Campbell  states  his 
position  for  him,  and  Mr.  Campbell  refutes  it.  In 
the  Christian  Baptist  there  are  thirty-two  essays 
on  "The  Ancient  Order  of  Things,"  and  they  all 
smack  of  the  arena.  One  misses  the  atmosphere  of 
research.  All  has  been  found  out;  all  is  stated; 
and  it  is  final.  One  feels  that  Mr.  Campbell's  lead- 
ership would  have  been  more  enduring  had  he  left 
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something  for  his  followers  to  discover.  Grant  that 
the  times  called  for  this, — ^that  is,  for  just  such  a 
man  with  just  such  a  message  and  manner,  and 
that  Mr.  Campbell  met  the  call  as  only  a  great  man 
could.  Gladly  grant  it;  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
the  shade,  the  ghost,  of  the  debater  is  with  us  still. 
We  assume  that  we  are  right  and  can't  be  wrong, 
and  we  have  our  chapters  and  verses  lined  up  in 
battle  array  for  defensive  and  offensive  proof  of  it. 
To  be  sure  we  are  not  quite  so  intrepid  as  we  once 
were.  That  shade  is  receding,  and  we  are  grad- 
ually finding  our  way  back  into  the  really  academic 
mood  where  Mr.  Campbell  found  himself  when  he 
gave  such  ready  assent  to  his  father's  noteworthy 
document,  the  Declaration  and  Address,  and  when 
he  preached  his  Sermon  on  the  Law. 

There  he  was — a  young  man,  fresh  from  the  uni- 
versity, with  an  open  mind,  a  spirit  of  research 
and  the  intrepidity  of  a  prophet.  It  is  what  he  had 
in  germ  in  those  early  years  that  makes  him  pre- 
cious to  us.  As  a  germinal  matter  he  saw  clearly 
the  necessity  of  the  original,  apostolic,  confession 
of  Jesus,  but  he  did  not  see  the  impossibility  of  his 
proposed  restoration  of  the  apostolic  church  under 
nineteenth,  or  twentieth,  century  conditions.  As  a 
germinal  matter  he  saw  clearly  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting away  from  the  traditional  creeds  and  dogmas, 
but  he  did  not  see  the  need  of  theological  reconstruc- 
tion age  after  age.  As  a  germinal  matter  he  saw 
clearly  that  Christian  union  is  the  way  to  Chris- 
tion  conquest,  but  he  did  not  see  that  the  way  to 
union  involves  the  broadest  charity  relative  to 
names  and  forms  and  sacraments  and  polities.  Oc- 
casionally what  was  germinal  broke  through  his 
crust  of  legalism,  and  then  one  may  look  for  a  Lun- 
enberg  letter;  or  he  throws  the  Lord's  supper  open 
to  the  unimmersed;  or  he  founds  a  college;  or  he 
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becomes  the  president  of  a  missionary  society.  It  is 
a  profound  misfortune  that  this  Campbell,  the  one 
whom  I  term  the  germinal  Campbell^  so  buried 
himself  in  his  own  writings  that  many  thousands 
of  his  followers  have  never  found  him.  The  real 
grave  of  the  real  Campbell,  the  Campbell  we  must 
ultimately  love  and  cherish,  is  not  in  Bethany  West 
Virginia,  but  in  the  Christian  Baptist  and  the  Mil- 
lennial Harbinger.  There  he  lies  buried  under  the 
polemic  advocacy  of  an  impossible  ''ancient  order 
of  things";  there  the  preacher  is  lost  in  the  de- 
bater ;  there  we  miss  the  man  of  the  free  spirit,  who, 
as  Vachel  Lindsay  says: 

"Stepped  from  out  the  Brush  Run  meeting  house 

To  make  the  big  woods  his  cathedrals. 

The  river  his  baptismal  font. 

The  rolling  clouds  his  bells, 

The  storming  skies  his  waterfalls, 

His  pastures  and  his  wells." 


V 


icarious  Experience 


Among  the  spicy  experiences  at  the  summer- 
meeting  of  the  Institute  was  a  paper  which,  in  a 
most  entertaining,  original  and  even  shocking  style, 
took  up  the  question  of  the  nature  and  authority 
of  Jesus.  We  go  to  the  Institute,  expecting  to  be 
shocked,  but  when  we  smelled  "incense"  in  Ames' 
church  and  when  this  doctor  of  philosophy,  who 
read  the  paper,  made  his  deliverances  we  were  out- 
raged ! 

Later  we  learned  that  this  brilliant  young  man, 
who  fired  the  incense  and  wrote  the  paper,  hailed 
from  a  remote  part  of  the  kingdom  where  he  had 
been  reared  amid  the  most  orthodox  teachings,  this 
wild  departure  from  the  ancient  faith,  "once  for 
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all  delivered,"  being  the  far-out  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum. He  will  come  back  and  his  unusually  keen 
and  clever  mind  will  be  of  large  value  among  us. 

As  I  recall,  he  made  two  serious  charges  against 
Jesus,  first,  that  Jesus  was  a  Jevv^  and,  second,  that 
Jesus  was  an  egotist.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
could  not  give  his  free  loyalty  to  a  Jew  and  to  one 
who  thought  so  highly  of  himself.  Why  hate  the 
Jews?  I  heard  of  a  man  who  wished  to  gain  trade 
by  capitalizing  the  Ku  Klux  sentiment  in  his  little 
burg  so  he  placed  a  sign  over  his  store  front  read- 
ing :  "I  am  a  100  Per  Cent.  American.  I  hate  the 
Jews,  Niggers  and  Catholics."  A  Jew  down  the 
street  went  him  one  better,  for  he  put  a  sign  over 
his  store  which  read :  "I  Am  a  200  Per  Cent.  Amer- 
ican.   I  Hate  everybody." 

Jesus  had  to  appear  in  human  form,  whatever 
your  theory  of  incarnation.  Would  you  prefer  to 
have  had  him  as  a  Russian,  a  German,  a  French- 
man, a  Yankee  or  a  Texan?  Since  he  must  come 
clothed  in  human  flesh,  why  not  appear  as  a  Jew 
as  well  as  anyone  else.  The  Jews  certainly  seem  to 
have  their  limitations.  They  seem  to  be  masters  of 
the  art  of  making  themselves  disliked;  but  they 
also  have  a  rare  capacity  for  any  particular  line 
which  they  take  up.  Hillaire  Belloc  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  a  Jew  goes  in  for  money, 
he  makes  money;  when  he  goes  in  for  the  violin, 
he  makes  a  success  of  that;  and  when  he  goes  in 
for  science,  he  wins  there.  He  forgets  money  when 
he  devotes  himself  to  art  or  science.  Look  at  Stein- 
metz.  When  a  Jew  goes  in  for  religion,  he  makes  a 
success  of  it.  Jesus  surely  made  a  success  of  it. 
Renan  and  all  the  world,  except  our  friend,  perhaps, 
would  agree  to  that.  Then  why  get  off  the  track 
because  Jesus  appeared  as  a  Jew?  No  sane  man 
would  say  that  the  Jews  are  alone  the  religious 
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geniuses  of  the  universe,  but  they  have  surely  given 
the  world  enough  men  and  women  of  high  and  noble 
religious  quality  so  that  we  need  not  become  excited 
because  Jesus  was  a  Jew.  It  strikes  me  as  a  very 
superficial  argument,  particularly  in  these  days 
when  real  scholars  are  trying  to  overcome  race 
prejudice. 

The  second  charge,  that  Jesus  was  an  egotist, 
need  not  detain  us  long.  Great  men  and  women, 
while  humble,  like  Newton,  have  always  been  aware 
of  their  outstanding  quality,  like  Roosevelt  and 
Gladstone.  Jesus  was  great,  superlatively  great. 
Therefore,  a  man  who  knows  the  world  and  the 
ways  of  men,  should  not  refuse  his  loyalty  simply 
because  Jesus  was  egotistic.  He  was  the  Light  of 
the  world;  he  ivas  the  Water  of  Life,  He  was  the 
Good  Shepherd;  he  and  God  were  one;  he  does  live 
now.  These  are  supreme  facts  which  we  know  by 
experience.  Why  become  excited  and  refuse  his 
authority  because  he  knew  and  asserted  his  great- 
ness? Humility  is  beautiful  in  its  place;  self-con- 
scious superiority  is  magnificent  in  its  place.  True, 
noble,  splendid  in  His  service  and  His  teaching;  su- 
perb in  His  death,  why  quibble  over  such  an  incon- 
sequential thing  as  his  egotism?  "To  know  and  to 
know  that  you  know — ^that  is  power."  Again  it 
appears  as  only  a  superficial  criticism.  The  fact 
remains  that  Jesus  made  good.    That  is  enough. 

JOHN  RAY  EWERS. 

^     ^     ^     H: 

To  Dr.  Ewers'  comments  on  the  paper  on  "Vica- 
rious Experience,"  which  was  published  in  the 
October  number  of  The  Scroll,  the  Editor  takes 
the  liberty  of  adding  a  single  consideration  having 
to  do,  as  it  seems  to  him,  with  the  more  central 
thesis  of  the  paper.  The  original  writer  was  chiefly 
interested  in  making  the  point  that  religion  is  real. 
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as  life  itself  is  real,  only  in  so  far  as  the  individual 
has  an  experence  which  is  truly  his  own,  and  that 
no  approval  or  admiration  or  acceptance  of  an- 
other's experience  is  an  adequate  substitute  for 
first-hand  contact  with  reality.  This  seems  to  us 
very  well  worth  saying;  so  well  worth  saying  that 
there  is  even  some  justification  for  saying  it  in 
rather  shocking  fashion.  The  words  "vicarious" 
and  "substitutionary"  have  loomed  too  large  in 
Christian  theology.  The  motive  of  the  use  and  over- 
use of  this  concept  has  doubtless  been  to  honor 
Jesus.  But  his  work  is  belittled  rather  than  exalted 
when  it  is  represented  that  the  best  thing  he  did 
for  men  was  to  embody  certain  attitudes  and  pass 
through  certain  experiences  so  that  men  should  be 
saved  the  trouble  and  pain  of  having  their  own 
experiences.  Jesus'  consciousness  of  oneness  with 
the  Father,  His  life  of  sacrificial  service,  His 
breadth  of  unselfish  sympathy,  his  deeply  intelli- 
gent insight  into  the  meaning  of  life,  are  not  best 
understood  as  experiences  which  he  had  in  order 
that  we  might  be  spared  from  having  them.  To 
represent  Christianity  as  an  effort  to  limit  men  to 
the  appreciation  of  his  experiences  and  to  cut  them 
off  from  the  possibility  of  experiences  as  fresh  and 
primary  as  were  his,  is  to  make  it  a  mere  system 
of  pale  reflections  and  dim  shadows,  beautiful,  per- 
haps, but  lacking  in  reality. 

There  have  been  whole  volumes  of  theology  writ- 
ten and  enormous  numbers  of  sermons  preached 
on  the  basis  of  such  a  theory,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  a  trenchant  criticism  of  this  procedure. 

But  it  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  each 
man  must  have  his  own  experience  that  he  must 
have  it  without  the  help  or  guidance  of  anyone  else 
who  has  been  over  the  road  before  him.  One  who 
enjoys  pictures,  is,  in  solfar,  enjoying  only  a  repre- 
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sentation  of  reality;  he  is  having  a  "vicarious 
experience"  of  the  artist's  sense  of  beauty.  Some 
never  get  anything  else.  They  are  the  ones  who 
mouth  the  vocabulary  of  art  but  do  not  penetrate 
to  what  lies  behind  the  words.  But  there  are  others, 
millions  of  plain  persons,  who  have  no  genius  for 
creative  art,  who  are  capable  of  a  genuine  and  per- 
sonal experience  of  beauty  when  the  artist  has 
shown  them  the  way.  For  them,  the  artist's  con- 
ception and  his  thrill  are  not  substitutes  for  a  con- 
tact with  the  reality  of  beauty,  but  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  it. 

The  comparison  is  inadequate;  but  Jesus  per- 
forms some  such  function  in  the  religious  experi- 
ence of  men.  He  finds  for  us  a  way  to  God  which 
we  could  not  find  for  ourselves,  but  which  we  can 
follow  for  ourselves  when  He  has  shown  it.  If  He 
says,  with  apparently  supreme  egotism,  "I  am  the 
way,"  He  also  says,  "Follow  Me."  Which  is  to  say, 
I  can  show  you  how  to  go,  but  you  must  do  your 
own  walking.  Jesus  Himself,  for  all  His  supposed 
egotism,  was  constantly  insistent  that  men  should 
see  and  feel  and  walk  for  themselves.  He  was 
the  original  opponent  of  the  idea  of  "vicarious 
experience." 


SECRETARY'S  NOTES 

A  distinguished  preacher  recently  classified 
church  members  into  workers,  shirkers  and  jerk- 
ers.  Isn't  the  classification  applicable  to  other 
people,  too? 

"Youth  means  faith  in  yourself,  joy  in  your  work, 
trust  in  your  fellows  and  enthusiasm  for  the  old 
world  you  live  in." — Rainsford. 

Mrs.  D.  R.  Lucas  died  recently  in  Indianapolis. 
It  is  a  strange  feeling  which  comes  over  you  when 
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you  read  of  the  death  of  some  good  soul  like  her 
whom  you  have  known  for  forty  years. 

Clay  Trusty  is  dead.  He  was  a  man  of  intense, 
restless  activity,  full  of  courage,  wit  and  faith  to 
the  last.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  made  won- 
derful friends  because  he  was  such  a  good  friend 
himself.  The  fellowship  of  the  ministers  in  In- 
dianapolis can  not  be  the  same  now  that  he  is  gone. 
He  died  October  20. 

A  member  wrote  recently  saying  his  name  should 
be  dropped  from  our  roll  because  he  is  no  longer 
in  the  ministry.  At  the  same  time  he  expresses 
regret.  The  fact  is  many  members  of  the  Institute 
are  not  ministers,  never  were,  never  expect  to  be 
and  never  could  be ! 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  letter  from  John 
Hirschler  will  be  appreciated  by  all  the  Fellows.  He 
is  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Honolulu. 

"You  Vv'ill  be  surprised  to  learn  that  money  does 
not  grow  on  trees  in  Hawaii.  There  really  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  as  every  other  thing  you 
might  mention  can  be  found  in  some  form  on  trees 
or  on  something  that  grows  very  much  like  trees. 
I  mention  this  matter  to  you  because  I  believe  you 
will  be  able  to  understand  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  please  explain  to  some  certain  member  of 
Campbell  Institute  that  for  this  very  reason  I  will 
have  to  be  delinquent  in  my  dues  which  should 
have  been  paid  some  time  ago.  This  explanation 
m.ay  not  be  satisfactory  and  I  fear  it  sounds  a  bit 
fictitious  but  if  you  can  allow  it  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose you  may  believe  the  story  or  not,  as  you 
choose.  Just  say  that  three  iron  men  can  not  be 
found  in  all  Hawaii.  The  volcanoes  say  "It  is  not 
in  me"  and  even  a  daily  dozen  of  earthquake 
shocks  cannot  bring  them  up. 
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In  spite  of  all  the  other  things  I  am  doing  I  find 
time  for  a  little  work:  Beside  my  work  at  the  "Y" 
I  am  principal  of  a  small  school  for  boys." 

R.  E.  Elmore,  of  the  Christian  Standard,  has 
written  for  information  concerning  the  origin  and 
purpose  of  the  Campbell  Institute.  We  were  very 
glad  to  furnish  authentic  information  in  the  form 
of  the  little  folder  printed  sometime  ago  and  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  Scr^oll,  etc. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Institute  if  a 
man  like  F.  D.  Kershner  were  to  join  it.  He  is 
an  enlightened  man.  He  reads  the  New  Republic, 
the  Nation,  and  the  Indianapolis  Daily  News.  He 
likes  to  talk  with  men  with  whom  he  differs.  He 
appreciates  the  lobby  of  a  convention.  In  fact,  he 
knows  what  such  gatherings  are  for  and  where  the 
freest  waters  of  the  streams  of  life  flow.  A  dozen 
enlightened  conservatives  of  his  type  would  add 
variety  and  flavor  to  the  Institute.  They  are  hereby 
invited  to  join  if  the  twelve  can  be  found. 

The  meetings  of  the  Institute  during  the  Cleve- 
land Convention  were  held  in  the  Cleveland  where 
our  headquarters  were.  Every  night  after  the  eve- 
ning program  of  the  convention  a  large  company  ga- 
thered to  discuss  live  issues.  The  war  issue  and  open 
membership  elicited  the  liveliest  talk  and  it  was 
hard  to  get  every  thing  said  between  ten  o'clock 
and  midnight.  But  it  is  a  good  custom,  now  well 
established  through  several  years.  As  the  conven- 
tions become  more  mechanical  and  secretarial, 
meetings  of  this  kind  at  sunrise  and  at  midnight 
become  more  vital  and  significant. 

At  one  session  of  the  Institute  the  following  per- 
sons were  present:  E.  M.  Bushong,  W.  G.  Eldred, 
Harold  Barr,  S.  W.  Slaughter,  W.  M.  Long,  R.  M. 
Deskins,  A.  T.  Whitt,  Carl  Agee,  Abner  G.  Webb, 
D.  H.  Starns,  R.  E.  Dew,  W.  P.  Reagor,  C.  S.  Link- 
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The  Committee  on 
Recommendations 

Frederick  A.  Henry 

The  agitation  for  a  democratizing  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  Disciples  of  Christ  must  not  be  cried  down. 
It  presupposes,  of  course,  that  the  Committee  on 
Recommendations  is  a  sort  of  Star  Chamber  tri- 
bunal. People  naturally  resent  government  by 
oligarchy. 

Thus  far  the  remedy  sought  has  been  along  the 
line  of  enlarging  the  control  of  the  general  mem- 
bership over  the  business  of  the  Convention.  To 
some   of  those   who    wrestled   together   over    the 
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framing  of  the  present  Constitution  it  appears 
that  relief  may  better  be  sought  in  a  different 
quarter. 

The  old  contest  between  the  advocates  of  a  dele- 
gate convention  and  those  who  opposed  any 
change  from  the  practice  of  holding  annual  mass 
conventions  of  Disciples  was  finally  compromised, 
or  rather,  was  happily  adjusted,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned.  The  solution  thus  reached 
combined  the  retention  of  the  mass  meeting  idea 
with  the  addition  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
Committee  on  Recommendations,  which  is  substan- 
tially a  delegate  body.  Neither  one  can  commit 
the  whole  body  of  Disciples  to  any  utterance  in 
Convention  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other. 
In  other  words,  a  mutual  veto  is  exercisable  upon 
any  form  of  pronouncement  by  the  Committee  on 
Recommendations  alone,  or  by  the  membership  of 
the  annual  Convention  alone. 

This  reciprocal  restraint  is  accomplished  by  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  that  all  resolutions 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Recommen- 
dations without  debate,  and  when  reported  out 
they  can  then  merely  be  voted  up  or  voted  down, 
or  recommitted. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  stiff  bridling 
of  the  Convention  were  it  not  that  its  entire  mem- 
bership never  exceeds  one  per  cent  of  the  whole 
membership  of  the  churches.  Even  this  small  rep- 
resentation is  very  largely  local  and  derived  from 
the  immediate  vicinage  of  the  Convention  seat. 
Quite  properly  it  has  been  asked  why  Disciples 
generally  in  the  Middle  West,  where  they  are 
strong,  should  be  bound  by  the  resolutions  of  a 
comparatively  few  assembled  in  convention  in  some 
border  city  and  composed  chiefly  of  those  who  live 
in  that  region.    The  answer  is  that  such  an  as- 
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sembly  may  be  representative  enough  to  veto  any 
proposed  collective  utterance,  but  not  representa- 
tive enough  to  speak  affirmatively  for  all  their 
brethren. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  on  Recom- 
mendations is  composed  of  members  chosen  very 
judiciously  and  fairly  from  all  over  the  continent. 
Of  them  it  may  well  be  said  that  they  are  truly 
representative,  although  perhaps  too  few  in  num- 
ber to  be  entrusted  with  the  power  to  speak  the 
sentiments  of  their  whole  constituency.  They,  too, 
should  be  regarded  as  qualified  at  least  to  inter- 
pose a  veto  on  any  inconsiderate  pronouncement, 
even  though  they  cannot  be  given  the  whole  say. 

Now  for  a  constructive  proposal  by  way  of  rem- 
edy for  well-founded  complaints.  Make  the  Com- 
mittee on  Recommendations  more  accessible  and 
open  in  its  deliberations.  Have  a  committee  room 
commodious  enough  to  accommodate  spectators  and 
to  give  the  sessions  both  dignity  and  publicity.  The 
125  members  make  a  deliberative  assembly  much 
larger  than  the  membership  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Through  a  membership  roll  previously 
made  up,  an  organization  of  officers  and  sub-com- 
mittees nominated  in  advance,  and  an  agenda  pre- 
pared as  far  as  possible  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee beforehand  for  adoption  by  the  Committee  on 
Recommendations  at  its  first  meeting,  time  and 
opportunity  may  easily  be  afforded  for  public  hear- 
ings on  all  controverted  questions  so  that  every- 
one with  a  grievance  or  a  mission  can  have  an 
adequate  chance  to  present  it. 

Thus  we  will  have  a  bi-cameral  Convention  con- 
sisting of  a  delegate  body  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  an  assembly  on  the  old  New  England 
Town  Meeting  plan, —  the  concurrence  of  both  be- 
ing required  for  final  action. 

Cleveland,  0. 
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The  Significance  of  Modem 
Advertising 

Frederick  E.  Lumley 

Although  so  omnipresent  and  flamboyant,  mod- 
ern advertising  is  not  appreciated  or  measured  by 
most  folks.  It  may  be  worth  while,  then,  to  float 
it  into  the  stream  of  consciousness  for  a  grilling. 

The  term  means,  first  of  all.  "  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion to,"  but  the  thing  itself  is  much  more  than 
that.  It  has  been  described  as  "selling  in  print." 
But  it  is  infinitely  more  than  that.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  measurably  effective  forms  of  social  con- 
trol operative  today. 

The  experience  that  discovered  its  power  was 
the  selling  of  patent  medicines  —  ominous  fact. 
And  in  this  age,  the  volume  of  it  is  beyond  compu- 
tation. Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts. 

In  the  United  States,  ten  thousand  firms  now  do 
national  advertising.  In  1921  over  fifty  firms  spent 
as  much  as  $264,500  each.  In  1922  there  were 
22.353  newspapers  and  magazines  carrying  large 
amounts  of  advertising.  The  great  mail  order 
houses  usually  send  out  upward  of  four  million 
large  catalogues  twice  each  year,  and  numerous 
smaller  departmental  circulars  in  addition.  Some 
authorities  estimate  that  a  grand  total  of  one  bil- 
lion dollars  is  spent  annually  for  this  purpose. 
One  page  for  a  single  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
cost  $350  in  1923.  For  a  page  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  the  charge  was  $7,000.  One  edition 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post— April  28,  1923— 
had  a  total  of  172  pages,  of  which  26  were  devoted 
to  reading  matter.  This  one  issue  brought  in  over 
one-half  million  dollars. 

Then    there    are    the    bill-boards  —  inescapable. 
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Then  we  have  the  marvellous  electric  signs — 9,500 
of  them  in  New  York  alone  between  the  Battery 
and  135th  street.  Wrigley's  great  chewing-gum 
sign  in  New  York  costs  $100,000  a  year  rental. 
Macey's  signs  required  eleven  miles  of  wiring. 
Signs  are  usually  painted  three  times  each  year, 
and  the  electric  signs  are  inspected  four  times  each 
night  to  replace  lights.  Truly  these  are  "  signs  of 
the  times." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  amazing  facts.  When  one 
includes  the  amounts  of  advertising  in  other  cities 
and  in  other  countries,  a  grand  total  of  unbeliev- 
able proportions  is  rolled  up.  One  gradually  rubs 
one's  eyes  open  to  reality  of  a  tidal  movement  in 
modern  society. 

The  technique  of  modern  advertising  is  more 
wonderful  than  its  volume.  Industry  consists  in 
making  goods  or  providing  services  to  sell.  Then  the 
advertising  agent — not  a  person,  but  an  institution, 
usually  with  eight  departments  —  appears  on  the 
scene,  and  offers  to  sell  the  goods  or  services.  And 
the  first  item  in  the  game  of  this  agent  is  to  get 
in  the  "  way  "  of  the  people  and  stay  there  —  until 
they  buy.  To  get  in  their  way,  to  stay  in  their 
way,  and  never  to  get  out  of  their  way  —  that  is 
his  program. 

In  doing  this,  several  devices  are  employed.  The 
most  highly  skilled  and  informed  persons  available 
are  employed.  And  they  aim  first  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  hold  it.  They  aim  next  to  arouse  inter- 
est. In  the  third  place  they  try  to  convince.  In  the 
fourth  place,  they  try  to  "  put  it  across."  Finally, 
they  put  forth  all  effort  to  keep  the  people  re- 
minded. It  would  seem  that  the  advertiser  has 
taken  up  seriously  Kipling's  refrain,  "Lest  we  for- 
get, lest  we  forget."  A  slogan  is:  "Repetition  is 
reputation."  A  thousand  subtle  devices  are  em- 
ployed to  gain    this    sequence,    attention,    interest 
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conviction,  exchange,  memory.  Here  we  have  the 
merest  sketch  of  a  master-art.  What  is  its  signifi- 
cance ? 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February,  1924, 
Principal  L.  P.  Jacks  says:  "Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  the  reader,  as  he  contemplates  the  beauties  of 
an  advertisement  boarding,  or  the  seductive  young 
ladies  on  the  backs  of  the  magazines,  that  he  is 
there  and  then  being  practiced  upon  by  astute 
psychologists,  that  he  is,  so  to  speak,  under  psycho- 
logical treatment,  and  not  in  the  way  of  psycho- 
therapeutics? There  are  colleges  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  extensively  equipped  foundations,  where 
the  study  of  the  art  of  advertisement  and  psychol- 
ogy forms  part  of  the  curriculum.  A  careful  study 
of  their  productions  makes  it  clear  that  these 
experts  know  all  about  the  group  mind,  herd  in- 
stinct, the  psychology  of  the  crowd,  the  sublimi- 
nal self,  the  suppressed  libido,  auto-suggestion, 
hetero-suggestion  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Many  of 
them  are  masters  in  the  art  of  hypnosis  —  hyp- 
notism being  the  master  principle  of  their  craft. 

"Is  it  not  a  significant  thing  that  the  same  meth- 
ods which  my  spiritual  adviser  makes  use  of  to 
tranquilize  my  soul,  and  my  medical  adviser  uses 
to  restore  my  shattered  nerves,  are  also  being 
made  use  of  by  these  other  practitioners  to  make 
me  buy  their  whiskey  or  their  pills?  The  hypnotic 
medium  is  a  picture  of  a  whiskey  bottle  so  pre- 
sented as  to  fix  your  eye  and  be  inescapable,  or 
some  portrait  of  some  cheerful  Christian  who  has 
been  brought  back  from  the  gates  of  the  grave  by 
taking  pills.  By  exhibiting  these  objects  in  due 
season,  the  will  of  the  operator  to  sell  whiskey  is 
transformed  into  the  will  of  the  patient  to  buy  it, 
—  transformed,  mark  you,  without  the  patient 
knowing  that  any  such  transformation  has  taken 
place,  which  is  hypnotism." 
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If  Principal  Jacks  is  right,  and  the  thing  is 
essentially  hypnotism,  then  several  facts  stare  us 
moderns  in  the  face.  The  first  is  that  hypnotism 
was  never  conducted  on  so  grand  a  scale  in  the 
world's  history.  If  indiscriminate  hypnotism  is 
dangerous,  then  we  have  to  admit  that  never  be- 
fore were  human  beings  subjected  to  so  much  pres- 
sure, primarily  in  the  interests  of  others.  The 
modern  man,  unless  educated,  warned  and  self- 
possessed,  is  the  most  pitiable  slave  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Another  fact  is  that  never  before  were  children 
preyed  upon  against  their  own  interests  to  such 
an  extent.  Think  of  a  poor  boy,  sans  money,  stand- 
ing before  a  candy  store.  What  an  unequal  situ- 
tion!  David  and  Goliath  were  identical  twins  by 
comparison.  We  shall  have  to  ask,  pretty  soon, 
whether  there  is  any  connection  between  juvenile 
crimes  and  such  a  situation.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  such  a  situation  creates  a  strain 
which  may  have  a  variety  of  bad  effects? 

Or  take  the  poor  young  woman  before  a  counter 
piled  high  with  luxuries  that  she  has  no  money  to 
buy.  Is  there  any  strain  set  up  in  her  which  may 
later  come  to  the  surface  in  wild  orgies,  stealing, 
nervous  breakdowns  and  whatnot?  Advertisers 
acknowledge  that  they  create  7ieiu  wants.  But  they 
never  ask  what  happens  when  an  imperious  want 
goes  unsatisfied.  That  is  not  their  business.  It  is 
the  business  of  society  to  care  for  the  wrecks  con- 
sequent upon  such  strains. 

We  know  well  the  usual  arguments  in  favor  of 
advertising.  Advertising  booms  business,  cuts 
down  costs  because  it  make  mass  production  pos- 
sible, holds  manufacturers  up  to  standard,  and  the 
rest.  All  of  which  is  true.  But  the  ultimate  ques- 
tions are  not  yet  touched.  At  least  they  are  not 
yet  solved.    Economists  are  not  yet  agreed  that  ad- 
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vertising  is  an  ultimate  economic  gain.  And  socio- 
logical and  psychological  investigation  has  not  gone 
far  enough  to  hunt  out  the  relation  between  modern 
crime,  insanity,  restlessness,  and  the  wants  "cre- 
ated" by  this  means. 

A  point  in  connection  with  church  work.  The 
advertiser  now  boasts  that  he  can  sell  anything  he 
wants  to.  And  he  probably  can.  Can  he  sell  Chris- 
tianity? Have  the  preachers  ever  seriously  asked 
that  question?  Do  they  want  him  to  do  it?  Will 
the  people  get  anything  but  husks  if  the  ministers 
let  him  try  it?  Can  a  questionable  means  serve  a 
good  end?  These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  rather  funda- 
m.ental  questions  which  are  rarely  discussed. 

Ohio  State  University. 


He  That  Sitteth  in  the  Heavens 
Shall  Laugh 

By  Or  vis  F.  Jordan 

The  story  went  the  rounds  during  the  war  of 
a  Protestant  chaplain  and  a  Catholic  padre  who 
wrapped  themselves  in  double  blankets  and  got 
v/arm  by  sleeping  together.  The  Irish  padre  asked 
his  Protestant  colleague,  "Do  you  think  God  ever 
laughs?"  The  Calvinist  chaplain  was  doubtful. 
The  padre  then  replied,  "If  he  ever  does  laugh, 
he  must  be  laughing  tonight  to  see  us  two  fel- 
lows sleeping  together."  Of  course,  these  two  re- 
ligious men  must  have  later  found  the  text  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Sitting  up  in 
his  heavens,  God  has  more  to  laugh  at  than  usual 
these  days.  The  funniest  people  in  the  world  are 
some  of  the  people  who  take  themselves  so  se- 
riously. 

It  must  be  very  humorous  to  sit  in  the  heavens 
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and  watch  the  operations  of  a  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  Unity  which  urges  its  mem- 
bers to  go  into  union  meetings  and  make  Camp- 
bellites  of  all  men.  This  society  is  opposed  to 
church  federations  and  to  community  churches. 
It  preaches  against  sectarianism  by  offering  the 
most  sectarian  message  and  spirit  of  all.  It  is 
just  plain  funny,  even  down  here  on  earth  among 
ordinary  mortals.  But  some  folks  seem  to  be 
really  serious  about  it  all. 

The  use  of  some  words  in  the  religious  vocabu- 
lary is  diverting.  Here  is  a  gospeler  (no  fanciful 
case)  who  holds  the  sinner  out  over  hell  on  a 
plank  and  lets  the  grease  trickle  out  of  the  vic- 
tim and  burn.  He  calls  that  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, or  good  news.  Some  of  his  deluded  hearers 
consider  it  anything  but  good  news.  I  found  on 
the  west  side  of  Chicago  the  other  day  "The  Full 
Gospel  Assembly."  The  full  gospel  in  that  con- 
venticle is  the  "second  blessing."  But  the  full 
gospel  omits  entirely  what  Jesus  had  to  say  on 
the  great  social  themes.  I  could  come  closer  home 
for  the  study  of  "the  full  gospel,"  but  prefer  to 
turn  the  laugh  on  the  Holiness  brethren. 

Some  years  ago  as  one  of  my  earliest  aberra- 
tions from  the  true  faith,  I  introduced  an  indi- 
vidual communion  set.  One  old  man  produced 
chapter  and  verse  to  prove  that  the  new-fangled 
contraption  was  not  true  to  the  Scriptures.  Christ 
used  only  one  cup,  and  that  was  enough.  We  were 
about  to  lose  him  from  the  church,  when  an  elder 
who  knew  how  to  laugh  underneath  a  perfectly 
calm  countenance  suggested  the  way  out.  The 
church  was  to  use  the  new  cups,  while  the  dis- 
senter could  have  the  old  one.  Up  until  his  death 
he  communed  every  Sunday  out  of  the  old  cup 
without  ever  discovering  that  he  was  using  an 
individual  communion  cup! 
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I  have  gone  to  many  religious  conventions  in 
recent  years.  Thrice  I  have  watched  the  antics  of 
fundamentahsts  in  the  Baptist  conventions.  I  have 
attended  all  the  Disciples'  conventions  for  many 
years.  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  church  will 
never  be  saved  except  by  cultivating  in  the  house 
of  God  the  sense  of  humor  which  the  Psalmist  ven- 
tures to  ascribe  to  the  divine  mind.  The  absurd 
and  incongruous  things  that  are  said  and  done 
would  pass  away  upon  billows  of  laughter  once 
the  church  recovered  its  power  to  laugh.  Long- 
Christianity  is  apt  to  be  illogical  Christianity. 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


Bible  Reading  and 
Radio  Preaching 

By  Burris  Jenkins 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick's  new  volume,  "  The 
Modern  Use  of  the  Bible,"  which  is  the  Lyman 
Beecher  series  of  lectures  at  Yale,  is  a  volume  by 
which  anybody  might  well  profit.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  those  who  have  not  yet  caught  the 
newer  view  concerning  the  historical  study  of  the 
Scriptures. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  realize,  in 
a  groping  sort  of  way,  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  popular  method  of  reading  the 
Bible.  They  just  naturally  feel  that  one  ought  not 
to  quote  an  Old  Testament  passage  as  of  equal 
authority,  for  example,  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount;  and  yet  they  don't  know  exactly  why.  No- 
body can  tell  them  why  in  a  single  sentence  or  in 
a  single  hour;  but  this  book  of  Dr.  Fosdick's  will 
tell  them  why,  in  a  convincing  manner  and  a  very 
enlightening    one,    so    that    their    future    reading 
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of  the  Bible  will  be  much  more  intelligent  and 
satisfactory. 

It  is  no  longer  an  enlightened  utterance  to  say, 
"  The  Bible  says  thus  and  so."  The  enlightened 
way  to  quote  the  Bible  is  to  say,  "  Paul  says  thus 
and  so,"  or  "  James  says  thus  and  so,"  or  "  Isaiah 
says  thus  and  so."  Then  anybody  familiar  with 
the  relative  value  of  these  different  documents  will 
know  just  how  much  weight  to  attach  to  the  quota- 
tion. Dr.  Fosdick's  book  will  guide  them  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  docum.ents.  This  is  a  great 
service. 

We  find  so  eminent  a  historical  authority  as 
Rupert  Hughes  quoting  the  Old  Testament  as  of 
equal  weight  with  the  New.  He  finds  the  old  In- 
gersollian  objections  to  the  tribal  God,  Jehovah, 
just  as  if  modern  scholarship  had  not  made  these 
objections  no  longer  tenable.  In  his  article,  in  an 
October  magazine,  "Why  I  Quite  Going  to  Church," 
Mr.  Hughes  writes  just  as  if  he  were  entirely  un- 
enlightened with  regard  to  the  results  of  Biblical 
study  which  have  become  truisms  even  to  araateurs 
in  this  field  of  investigation.  Mr.  Hughes  would 
find  in  almost  any  modern  up-to-date  church 
sources  of  enlightenment  concerning  these  ancient 
documents  which  he  has  apparently  overlooked.  He 
would  find  the  same  guidance,  for  that  matter,  in 
almost  any  modern  public  library. 

Mr.  Hughes  must  be  familiar  with  the  folk  lore 
of  other  nations,  for  example,  the  Sagas  of  Scan- 
dinavia, Beowulf  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Nie- 
belungen  Lied  of  the  Teutons,  and  the  wanderings 
of  Ulysses  or  the  campaigns  of  Menelaus,  of  the 
Greeks.  He  knows  how  to  treat  these  ancient 
documents;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  does 
not  know  how  to  treat  similar  ancient  documents 
of  Israel.  He  could  find  out  from  Dr.  Fosdick's 
book. 
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Another  interesting  little  book  is  "Radio  Preach- 
ing," edited  by  Phillip  I.  Roberts,  and  published  by 
Revell,  $1.50.  It  is  a  series  of  thirteen  sermons 
that  have  been  preached  over  the  radio  by  men 
whose  homes  reach  across  the  country  from  New 
England  to  the  Golden  Gate.  These  sermons  have 
been  heard  by  literally  millions  of  people  and  are 
interesting  on  that  account  if  for  no  other.  There 
is  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  preacher  and  a 
page  of  his  own  reactions  to  radiocasting  by  each 
one  of  them.  Experience  has  extended  now  over  a 
couple  of  years  for  most  of  these  preachers,  and 
they  have  reached  certain  definite  conclusions  with 
regard  to  what  should  and  should  not  be  done  over 
the  radio.  These  conclusions  are  perhaps  best 
summarized  by  Dr.  Albert  Edwin  Keigwin  of  New 
York.     They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  That  radio  is  a  potent  instrumentality  for 
building  up  collective  feeling  and  social  solidarity. 

(2)  That  an  instrument  of  such  inestimable 
value  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  discretion 
and  in  a  spirit  of  trusteeship. 

(3)  That  the  radio-preacher  should  not  take  un- 
due advantage  of  his  opportunities.  Sectarian  pro- 
paganda should  never  be  indulged  in,  and  no  appeals 
should  be  made  that  would  tend  to  divert  money 
or  men  from  local  loyalties. 

(4)  That  the  radio-preacher  should  ever  have 
in  his  mind's  eye  the  broken  in  life,  in  spirit  and  in 
faith;  the  struggling  church  and  the  discouraged 
pastor;  and  he  should  extend  his  hand  across  the 
ether  in  personal  understanding  and  healing  touch. 

(5)  That,  above  all,  the  supreme  concern  should 
be  to  bring  each  invisible  hearer  nearer  to  the  All- 
Father,  thereby  bringing  them  nearer  to  one  an- 
other. 
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Members  of  the  Campbell 
Institute 

January,  1925 

Abram,  Robert  C.  N.,  Eighth  St.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Agee,  Carl,  Roosevelt  Blvd.  and  10th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Alcorn,  W.  Garnett,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Alexander,  John  M.,  Independence,  Mo. 

Ames,  Edward  S.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Archer,  J.  Clark,  1712  Whitney  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Armstrong,  C.  J.,  1101  Broadway,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Armstrong,  H.  C,  504  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Armistead,  Joseph  D.,  Irvington,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Askew,  Wm.  A.,  Lexington,  111. 

Atkins,  Henry  Pearce,  516  Union  Central  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Baillie,  Alexander  S.,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Baker,  C.  G.,  202  N.  Holmes,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Barr,  W.  F.,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Batman,  Levi  G.,  1516  Florencedale  Ave., 
Youngstown,  O. 

Bean,  Donald,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Bedford,  Archie  B.,  East  Ferry  and  Lonsdale, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bell,  Urvan  Rodcliff,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

Blackman,  Earl  Austin,  Linwood  Blvd.  Christian 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Blair,  Verle  W.,  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Bodenhafer,  Walter  B.,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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Borders,  Karl,  5703  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Bowman,  E.  M.,  1  W.  67th  St.,  New  York. 

Boynton,  Edwin  C,  1418  Ave.  K.,  Huntsville, 
Texas. 

Brelos,  C.  G.,  2912  Sheridan  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Brogden,  John,  719  Campbell  Ave.,  Hamilton,  0. 

Brown,  B.  H.,  6801  Independence  Ave.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Bruner,  B.  H.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Buckner,  C.  C,  First  Church  of  Christ,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Buckner,  S.  G.,  Pomona,  California. 

Burkhardt,  Carl  A.,  Ivanhoe  Park  Christian 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Burner,  W.  J.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Burns,  G.   H.,  1  W.  Hamilton  Place,  Baltimore, 

Bushong,  E.  M.,  216  Oliver  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Maryland. 

Callaway,  Ralph  V.,  1112  2nd  Ave.,  Sterling, 
111. 

Campbell,  George  A.,  Union  and  Enright  Aves., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cannon,  Lee  E.,  Hiram,  0. 

Carr,  W.  L.,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Carter,  S.  J.,  437  Kenwood  Blvd.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Castleberry,  J.  J.,  1116  Cypress  St.,  Cincinnati, 
O. 

Chapman,  A.  L.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Clark,  O.  B.,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Clark,  Thomas  Curtis,  440  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 

Cloyd,  Roy  Nelson,  Jamestown,  Ind. 

Cole,  A.  L.,  818  Wood  St.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

Coleman,  C.  B.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Collins,  Dr.  C.  U.,  427  Jefferson  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111. 
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Cook,  Gaines  Monroe,  1209  Yale  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Cooke,  A.   Harry. 

Coop,  Frank,  1007  E.  60th,  Chicago,  111. 

Cope.  Otis  M.,  1327  Wilmot  St.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Cordell,  H.  W.,  Washington  State  College,  Pull- 
man, Wash. 

Cossaboom,  Chas.  Orville,  Mt.  Healthy,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Cossaboom,  M.  A.,  353  Witwer  Ave.,  North  Can- 
ton, O. 

Cowherd,  Fletcher,  Ninth  and  Grand,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Grain,  James  A.,  748  Wallace,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Crowley,  W.  A.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cin- 
cinnati, 0. 

Dabney,  Vaughn,  6  Melville  Ave.,  Boston  24, 
Mass. 

Dailey,  B.  F.  279  Ritter  Avenue,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Daniels,  Elvin,  115  N.  Riley  Ave.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Davidson,  H.  R.  126  Peyton  St.,  Winchester,  Va. 

Davison,  F.  E.,  11  Ontario  St.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Deadman,  Roy  Emmett,  First  Christian  Church, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dean,  Tom,  Jacksonville,  Tex. 

Deming,  Fred  K.,  1026  Eschalberger  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Deming,  J.  L.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Deskins,  Rush  M.,  504  Cuyler  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 
111. 

Dickinson,  Richard  J.,  Eureka,  111. 

Edwards,  G.  D.,  Bible  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Ehlers,  Clifton  S.,  2813  Kate  Ave^  Baltimore, 
Md. 
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Eldred,  W.  G.,  Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 
Ellis,  W.  E.,  Paris,  Ky. 

Endres,  W.  D.,  511  Kansas  Life  Bldg.,   Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
Eskridge,  J.  B.,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Evans,    Clarence    F.,    161    Brook    St.,    Dumore, 
Penn. 

Ewers,  J.  R.,  1623  Beechwood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

Faris,  Ellsworth,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111. 

Fortune,  A.  W.,  624  Elsemore  Park,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Funk,   Chas.   Hume,  care  of  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Flickinger,     R.     C,     Northwestern     University, 
Evanston,  111. 

Freyburger,  Walter  D.,   323   S.   Clark  St.,   Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Gabbert,  M.  R.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

Garn,  Herbert  M.,  519  W.  121  St.,  New  York. 

Garrison,   J.   H.,   163   N.   Alexandria  Ave.,   Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Garrison,    W.   E.,    University   of    Chicago,    Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Garvin,  J.  L.,  1602  Lewis  Drive,  Cleveland,  O. 

Gentry,  R.  W.,  Covina,  Calif. 

Gibbs,  Walter  C,  515  S.  Fifth  St.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Givens,  John  P.,  245  N.  Greenwood  Ave.  Kanka- 
kee, 111. 

Goodale,  Ralph  R.,  Hiram,  0. 

Coulter,    Oswald    J.,    Christian    Mission,    Luck- 
awfu,  Anhinci,  China. 

Gordon,  Wilfred  E.,   Christian   Mission,  Jhansi, 
U.  P.,  India. 
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Grainger,    O.    J.,    College    of    Missions,    Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Griggs,     Earl    N.,    Woodlawn     Ave.     Christian 
Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Guy,  H.  H.,  2515  Hillegass  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Hackleman,  W.  E.  M.,  1201  North  Alabama  Ave., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Haile,  E.  M.,  1507  W.  T.  Waggoner  Bldg.,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

Hall,  Maxwell,  46  St.  Claire  Bldg.,  Marietta,  O. 

Hamilton,    Clarence    H.,   University   of    Nankin, 
Nankin,  China. 

Harms,    William   P.,   317   Ass'n   Bldg.,    Detroit, 
Mich. 

Haushalter,  W.  M.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Hawley,  Clarence  0.,  47  Norman  Ave.,  Dayton,  O. 

Henry,  Edward  A.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Henry,    Frederick    A.,    914    Williamson    Bldg., 
Cleveland,  0. 

Hester,  Byron,  Electra,  Tex. 
Hieronymus,  R.  E.,  Urbana,  111. 

Higdon,  E.  E.,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Higdon,  E.  K.,  Eureka,  111. 

Higham,  Elmo  B.,  521  Mulberry  St.,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Hill,  J.  C,  18  Calhoun  St.,  West  Point,  Miss. 

Hill,  J.  Sherman,  Neosho,  Mo. 

Hill,  Roscoe  R.,  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Hirschler,  John  C,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

Hoffman,  R.  W.,  Sullivan,  Ind. 

Holmes,    Arthur,    University    of    Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hoover,  W.  H.,  North  Canton,  O. 

Hopkins,    Louis    A.,    1517    S.    University    Ave., 
Ann   Arbor  Mich. 

Hotaling,  Lewis  R.,  State  Line,  Ind. 
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Howe,   Thomas   C,   30   Audubon   Place,   Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Hunt,  Ray  E.,  First  Christian  Church,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Hutchinson,  Dr.  Edward  B.,   1351   E.  56th  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Idleman,  Finis,  107  W.  82nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Iden,  Thomas  Medary,  1018  E.  University  Ave., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Jaynes,  Frank  E.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Jenkins,  Burris,  3210  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Jensen,  Howard  S.,  Butler  College,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Jewett,  Frank,  2007  University  Ave.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Jones,  Silas,  Eureka,  111. 

Jordan,  0.  F.,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Kaufman,  Howard  Albert,  Kentland,  Ind. 

Kilgour,    Hugh   B.,   44   Banning   St.,   Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

Kincheloe,  S.  C,  5643  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Kirk,  Sherman,  1060  31st  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Knight,  F.  H.,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Larson,  August  F.,  Auxvasse,  Mo. 

Lee,  Charles  A.,  Flanner  House,  W.  and  St.  Clair 
Sts.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Leftwich,  L.  L.,  5815  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lemon,   Robert  C,  4450  N.  Kildare  Ave.,   Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Lew,    Lawrence,    University    of   Nanking,    Nan- 
king, China. 

Lindsay,  Nicholas  Vachel,  Hotel  Davenport,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Lineback,  Paul,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

Linkletter,  C.  S.,  Bellflower,  111. 

Livengood,  Fay  E.,  Damoh,   C.  P.,  India. 

Lhamon,  W.  J.,  Liscomb,  la. 
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Lobingier,  J.   Leslie,  Oberlin,  O. 

Lobingier,  Judge  Charles  S. 

Lockhart,  Clinton,  T.  C.  U.,  Forth  Worth,  Tex. 

Lockhart,  W.  S.,  Central  Christian  Church,  Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 

Loken,  H.  J.,  Atascadero,  Calif. 

Long,  W.  M.,  517  Washington  Ave.,  Charleroi,  Pa. 

Longman,  C.  W.,  138  S.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Lumley,  Fred  E.,  Page  Hall,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  O. 

Lytle,  W.  Vernon,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

McBee,  A.  E.,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

McCartney,  J.  H.,  Box  455,  Newark,  0. 

McCormack,  Harry,  5545  University  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

McCreary,  Lewis  W.,  1531  Munsey  Bldg.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

McDaniel,  Asa,  Hamilton,  O. 

McElroy,  Chas.  F.,  110  S.  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago,  111. 

McQuarry,  Rodney  L.,  College  of  the  Bible,  Lex- 
ington, Mo. 

McQueen,  A.  R.,  East  Side  Christian  Church, 
Portland,  Ore. 

MacDougall,  W.  C,  Jubbulpore,  C.  P.,  India. 

Maclachlan,  H.  D.  C,  Seventh  St.  Christian 
Church,  Richmond,  Va. 

MacClintock,  W.  D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Marshall,  Levi,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

McLain,  Wilford  H.,  33  North  Arlington  Ave., 
Niles,  Ohio. 

McPherson,  W.  A.  R.,  308  N.  Prospect,  Rav- 
enna, O. 

Martin,  Herbert,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
la. 
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Mathews,  William,  First  Christian  Church, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Matthews,  Emerson  W.,  1658  Irving  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Minor,  Dr.  Wm.  E.,  926  McGee  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Mitchell,  C.  R.,  1145  Yale  Station,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Melvin,  Bruce  Lee,  Cornell  University  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Meyers,  Robert  L.,  624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

MofFet,  Frank  L.,  Marionville,  Mo. 

Moore,  Richard,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Morehouse,  D.  W.,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

Morgan,  F.  A.,  7216  Jeffery  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Morgan,  Leslie  W.,  313  Upper  Richmond  Road, 
Putney,  London,  S.  W. 

Morrison,  C.  C,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Myers,  J.  P.,  3114  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Nelson,  R.  W.,  Canton,  Mo. 

Nichols,  Fred  S.,  836  Elmwood  Ave.,  Evanston, 
111. 

Nourse,  R.  A.,  536  Lake  Drive,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Park,  Robert  E.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111. 

Parker,  W.  A.,  Community  Service,  315  4th  Ave., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Parr,  Leland  W.,  American  University,  Beirut, 
Syria. 

Parvin,  Ira  L.  W.,  2914  W.  Washington,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Payne,  Wallace  C,  5631  University  Ave.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Pearce,  Chas.  A.,  Bellaire,  0. 

Peckham,  George  A.,  Hiram,  O. 

Pike,  Grant  E.,  Lisbon  O. 
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Place,  Alfred  W.,  Bowling  Green,  O. 

Powell,  E.  L.,  First  Christian  Church,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Rainwater,  Clarence  E.,  846  W.  41st  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Reavis,  Tolbert  F.,  Call  Belgrano  2654,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina. 

Reidenbach,  Clarence,  3700  Warwick  Blvd., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Reynolds,  G.  W.,  207  W.  25th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Rice,  Perry  J.,  77  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Rice,  F.  M.,  30  North  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Robertson,  C.  J.,  862  E.  40th  St.,  Chicago. 

Robertson,  Julius  Barbee,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Robison,   H.  B.,   Canton,   Mo. 

Rogers,  N.  0.,  509  W.  Market  St.,  Savannah,  Mo. 

Roosa,  W.  v.,  1104  W.  California,  Urbana,  111. 

Rothenberger  W.  F.,  1219  S.  7th  St.,  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Rowell,  Edward  Z.,  1055  Miller  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Rowlinson,  C.  C,  Weathersfield,  Conn. 

Ryan,  William  D.,  4000  Main  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Sansbury,  Marvin  O.,  6200  St.  Charles  Ave., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Sarvis,  Guy  W.,  University  of  Nankin,  Nankin, 
China. 

Schooling,  L.  P.,  Huntsville,  Mo. 

Serena,  Joseph  A.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Seymour,  Arthur  H.,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 

Sharpe,  Charles  M.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Slaughter,  S.  W.,  4019  Mercier  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Smith,  B.  H.,  Carthage,  Mo. 

Smith,  Milo,  821  Occidental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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Smith,  Raymond  A.,  T.  C.  U.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Smith,  T.  v..  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Stauffer  C.  R.,  412  7th  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Stevens,   Chas.  A.,   Box   64,   Olathe,   Kans. 

Starns,  D.  H.,  543  N.  Broadway,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Stev^^art  George  B.,  167  Salem  Ave.,  Dayton,  0. 

Stubbs,  John  F.,  3311  E.  60th  St.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Swanson,  Herbert,  922  Osborn,  Kankakee,  111. 

Swift,  Chas.  H.,  225  H.  H.  Bldg.,  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Mo. 

Taylor,  Alva  W.,  821  Occidental  Bldg.,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Throckmorton,  C.  W.,  Travelers  Bldg.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Todd,  E.  M.,  Harlingen,  Tex. 

Trainum,  W.  H.,  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn. 

Trimble,  Nelson,  7645  South  Shore  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Turner,  J.  J.,  Hiram,  O. 

Van  Arsdall,  C.  B.,  3015  N.  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Vannoy,  Charles  A.,  Call  Belgrano  2654,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina. 

Wakeley,  Chas.  R.,  6029  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Ward.,  A.  L.,  422  Oak  St.,  Union  City,  Ind. 

Warren,  T.  Benjamin,  Nevada,  la. 

Watson,  Chas.  Morell,  2223  Marin  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Webb.,  A.  G.,  566  Kirby  Bldg.,  Cleveland  O. 

Webb,   C.  D.,  6440  University  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Wilhelm,  Carl  H.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Willett,  Herbert  L.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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Williams,  Mark  Wayne,  427  St.  Johns  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wills,  Alvin  L.,  Midway,  Ky. 

Wilson,  Allen,  Winchester,  Ky. 

Winders,  C.  H.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Winn,  Walter  G.,  4136  N.  Keystone  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Winter,  Truman,  1609  Hollywood  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, 0. 

Wise,  B.  Fred,  1323  E.  54th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wise,  E.  P.,  North  Canton,   0. 

Wolfe,  J.  E.,  Greenwood  Cong.  Church,  Des 
Moines,   la. 

Young,  Peter,  Oberlin  Graduate  School,  Oberlin, 
0. 

Zerby,  Rayborn  L.,  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 


Secretary's  Notes 

A  number  of  new  members  joined  the  Institute  at 
Cleveland.  It  was  proposed  that  the  membership 
be  rapidly  extended  to  500.  This  should  be  easily 
done  by  the  time  for  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
the  Institute  in  1926. 

The  annual  National  Congress  of  the  Disciples 
will  be  held  in  the  University  Church,  Chicago, 
next  April,  just  following  Easter.  An  interesting 
program  is  being  prepared  by  the  indefatigable 
secretary,  W.  E.  M.  Hackleman. 

The  celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  first  church  the  Disciples 
had  in  Chicago  was  a  great  week.  It  showed  the 
fine  results  of  the  seven  years'  work  of  Perry  J. 
Rice  as  secretary  of  the  city  society.    There  is  to- 
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day  in  Chicago  a  far  stronger  group  of  churches 
and  of  ministers  than  ever  before. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Garrison  is  raising  $100,000  for  a 
building  for  the  Disciples  Divinity  House  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  About  half  this  amount 
has  already  been  subscribed.  The  University  of 
Chicago  is  raising  additional  funds  this  year  to  the 
amount  of  $17,500,000. 
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Lee  C.  Cannon,  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  0. 

Thomas   Curtis   Clark,    Christian   Century,  Chicago 

John  Ray  Ewers,  East  End  Christian  Church,    Pittsburgh 

A.   W.   Fortune,   Central  Christian   Church,   Lexington,   Ky. 

Judge  F.  A.  Henry,   Cleveland,  O. 

Clarence  H.  Hamilton,  Univ.  of  Nankin,  Nankin,    China 

Finis  S.  Idleman,  Central  Church  of  Disciples,  New  York 

Burris  Jenkins,  Linwood  Christian  Church,  Kansas  City 

0.  F,  Jordan,  Community  Church,  Park  Ridge,  HI. 

J.  L.  Lobingier,  United  Church,  Oberlin,  0. 

F.  E.  Lumley,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  0. 

Bruce  L.  Melvin,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

E.  L.  Powell,  First  Christian  Church,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Alexander  Campbell  and 
Scx:ial  Problems 

By  Earl  T.  Sechler 
Moral  and  Secret  Societies 

As  early  as  1842  the  Millenial  Harbinger  is 
troubled  over  the  problem  of  "  moral  societies " 
or  secret  fraternities.  Mr.  Campbell  asks  the  mo- 
tive for  joining  such,  and  whether  the  act  is  in 
harmony  v/ith  Christian  principles.  (M.  H.  1842, 
p.  557.)  Three  years  later  a  definite  condemnation 
was  made. 

"  But  all  other  associations  of  men  are  as  re- 
dundant as  a  sixth  finger  on  the  hand,  or  two  great 
toes  on  the  foot.  A  Christian  adding  to  himself  the 
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mystic  tie  of  Masonry  or  Odd  Fellowship  resembles 
a  man  offering  a  wax-work  thumb  on  his  right 
hand,  or  a  wax-work  toe  on  his  right  foot.     *     *     * 

"  Tell  us,  then,  in  the  first  place,  what  deficiency 
in  Christianity  is  supplied  by  Free  Masonry,  Odd 
Fellowship,  or  Abolitionism  ?  *  *  *  All  these 
confederations  among  Christians  with  Turks,  Jews, 
and  Atheists,  are,  in  our  opinion,  anathematized 
by  Heaven."    (M.  H.,  1845,  p.  134-5.) 

A  series  of  protesting  letters  in  behalf  of  "  moral 
societies"  and  a  series  of  essays  rebuking  the  Ma- 
sons, Odd  Fellows  and  Sons  of  Temperance  are 
published  in  1848.  (M.  H.  1848,  pp.  180,  229,  349, 
402,  501,  642.)  The  principal  argument  against 
the  societies  is  the  danger  of  attempting  to  dupli- 
cate the  functions  of  the  Church.  The  "  Sons  of 
Temperance  "  was  the  society  given  most  attention. 
Mr.  George  W.  Williams  representing  the  Sons 
of  Temperance,  is  strong  in  protest  against  the 
editor's  policy,  (M.  H.  1848,  p.  501.)  To  which 
the  editor  replies :  "  I  aim  to  show  that  Christians 
cannot  assume  the  name,  the  armorial,  or  the  cere- 
monial of  any  one  of  these  three  fraternities,  with- 
out offending  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (M.  H.  1848, 
p.  506.) 

The  fear  that  the  secret  society  may  compete 
with  the  Church  is  felt  by  Mr.  Campbell's  co- 
laborer  and  successor,  W.  K.  Pendleton.  In  1868 
he  wrote,  discouraging  membership  in  such.  No 
one  should  join  a  society  "that  professes  to  render 
unnecessary  the  organization  of  the  Church."  (M. 
H.  1868,  p.  292.)  Previous  letters  of  protest  claim 
no  substitution  of  "moral  societies"  for  the  Church. 
(For  the  influence  of  Thomas  Campbell  and  early 
experiences  in  Ireland  in  determining  opposition  to 
secret  societies,  see  Richardson :  Memoirs,  I.,  41-45. 
—Editor.) 
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Women's  Rights 

The  question  of  women's  rights  appears  in  a 
direct  way  on  the  pages  of  the  Millenial  Harbinger 
only  twice —  one  article  by  A.  Campbell  in  1854, 
another  by  W.  K.  Pendleton  a  decade  later.  High 
tribute  is  frequently  paid  to  woman  as  a  moral 
influence  (M.H.  1844,  p.  237),  as  one  who  does  not 
make  laws  but  is  a  trainer  of  men  who  make  laws 
(M.H.  1846,  p.  115),  as  the  conservator  of  piety 
(M.  H.  1852,  p.  675),  as  teacher  in  the  home  and 
Sunday  School  (M.  H.  1856,  p.  463),  as  the  one  to 
rescue  the  Church  from  selfishness  (M.  H.  1869,  p. 
377),  but  through  it  all  is  the  assumption  of  the 
distinct  "  sphere "  of  woman. 

In  respect  to  woman's  rights,  Mr.  Campbell 
writes : 

"We  have  but  one  infallible  standard  on  this 
subject;  and,  indeed,  being  a  subject  of  such  tran- 
scendent grandeur  and  importance,  it  merits  just 
such  an  infallible  standard  as  God  Himself  has 
ordained.  Well,  the  question  first  to  be  propounded 
is,  what  says  God's  grand  institute  of  woman's 
rights  and  wrongs  ?  They  are  summed  up  in  a 
few  leading  particulars.  The  first  great  fact  is, 
that  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  Hence,  the 
man  is  not  of  the  woman,  but  the  woman  is  of  the 
man.  He  is  first  and  she  is  second.  He  is  senior 
and  she  is  junior.  They  are,  therefore,  neither 
equal  in  rank  nor  in  age. 

"  Their  office  in  the  world  is  also  unlike.  He 
was  Lord  Adam,  and  she  was  Queen  Eve.  His 
lordship  was  earth-wide,  her  queenship  is  natur- 
ally and  rightfully  only  house-wide.     *     *     * 

"  He  that  would  have  women  to  veil  their  own 
faces  even  in  the  synagogue,  and  to  wear  long  hair 
for  a  covering  in  Christian  assemblies,  could  not 
have  made  it  either  a  duty,  a  privilege,  or  an  honor, 
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to  claim  the  rights  of  a  civil  magistrate,  a  law- 
giver, a  legal  adviser,  a  minister  of  State,  a  civil 
judge  or  an  envoy  ordinary  or  extraordinary  to 
some  foreign  government,  as  ministers  of  peace 
or  war. 

"  When  any  Christian  lady  usurped  authority 
over  her  husband,  Paul  commended  her  to  be  sub- 
ject to  him  according  to  the  Divine  law;  and  if  any 
assumed  to  be  talkative  or  inquisitive  in  the  church, 
he  commanded  them  to  propound  their  questions  to 
their  husbands  at  home,  and  thus  to  learn  in  silence 
and  in  graceful  submission  "  (M.  H.  1854,  pp.204- 
06). 

The  discussion  is  concluded  with  a  published  let- 
ter of  Mrs.  Sigoumey  in  which  "  Woman's  Rights  " 
are  scorned.  She  writes :  "  True  nobility  of  woman 
is  to  keep  her  own  sphere,  and  to  adorn  it.  *  * 
So  let  us  be  content  and  diligent,  aye,  grateful  and 
joyous,  making  this  brief  life  a  hymn  of  praise, 
until  called  to  that  choir  which  knows  no  discord, 
and  whose  melody  is  eternal."  (M.  H.  1854,  p.  207.) 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  only  mention  made  of 
woman's  rights  is  evidence  of  little  interest  in  the 
subject.  The  emergence  of  women  into  the  public 
activities  of  the  Church  is  indicated  by  a  question 
sent  in  in  1864 :  "  Do  the  Christian  Scriptures 
authorize  females  to  lead  in  prayer,  or  to  engage 
in  exhortation,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Church  for 
social  worship  ?  "  To  which  Mr.  Pendleton  replies. 
"  We  cannot  conceive  how  anything  but  a  very 
forced  and  ingeniously  artificial  criticism  upon  the 
clear  utterances  of  the  Scriptures,  could  excite  the 
least  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal interpretation  of  Christendom  on  this  sub- 
ject. Paul  is  the  great  authority,  and  the  passages 
which  bear  with  direct  point  on  the  subject  are 
found  in  L  Cor.  14:33-35  and  L  Tim.  2:8-12.     *     * 
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There  are  some  far-fetched  arguments  sometimes 
offered  to  justify  a  departure  from  this  very  plain 
rule  of  the  apostle,  but  no  sound  interpreter  will 
set  aside  a  positive,  pointed  and  specific  precept  by 
a  remote  inference  from  a  passage  of  more  than 
doubtful  bearing  on  the  question."  (M.  H.  1864, 
pp.325,   327.) 

Slavery 

Moved  by  the  Southampton  Insurrection,  Mr. 
Campbell  wrote  as  follows: 

"  It  is  in  the  power  of  Virginia,  as  we  well  know, 
and,  were  it  our  business,  could  easily  demonstrate, 
to  free  herself  from  this  evil  without  loss  of  prop- 
erty, and  much  to  her  interest,  honor,  and  happi- 
ness now  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  first  sign."    (M.  H.  1832,  p.  15.) 

The  same  crisis  led  Mr.  Campbell  to  a  striking 
denunciation  of  the  whole  system. 

"  Slavery,  that  largest  and  blackest  blot  upon 
our  National  escutcheon,  that  many-headed  mon- 
ster, that  Pandora's  box,  that  bitter  root,  that 
blighting  and  blasting  curse,  under  which  so  fair 
and  so  large  a  portion  of  our  beloved  Country 
groans  —  that  deadly  Upas,  whose  breath  pollutes 
and  poisons  everything  within  its  influence,  is  now 
evoking  the  attention  of  this  ancient  and  venerable 
commonwealth  in  a  manner  as  unexpected  as  it  is 
cheering  and  irresistible  to  every  philanthropist  — 
to  every  one  who  has  a  heart  to  feel,  a  tear  to  shed 
over  human  wretchedness,  or  a  tongue  to  speak  for 
degraded  humanity."     (M.  H.  1832,  p.  86.) 

Mr.  Campbell  had  outlines  for  a  plan  for  the 
final  abolition  of  slavery,  "  which  he  intended  to 
submit  in  the  convention  "  that  revised  Virginia's 
then  Constitution,  but  more  mature  members  of  the 
convention  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  urge  the  sub- 
ject except  "to  guard  against  the  insertion  of  a 
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single   word   in   the   Constitution   recognizing   the 
existence  of  this  evil."     (M.  H.  1832,  p.  86.) 

For  thirteen  years  the  subject  of  slavery  finds 
little  treatment  in  the  pages  of  the  Millenial  Har- 
binger. In  1845  a  series  of  essays  and  letters  ap- 
pears. In  1849  a  tract  for  the  people  of  Kentucky 
advocating  general  emancipation  for  economic  rea- 
sons is  presented.  Two  years  later,  Mr.  Campbell 
says  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  "  About  an  equal  number  of  our  readers  at 
the  North  have,  in  the  same  manner,  expressed 
their  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  our  views 
on  the  premises."    (M.  H.  1832,  p.  86.) 

As  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  Northern  senti- 
ment, the  Disciples  at  Berrien,  Mich.,  provide  an 
example.  The  congregation  in  full  assembly,  unan- 
mously  resolved: 

1.  "  That  Christians  are  required  by  their  Lord 
and  Master  to  yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
*  powers  that  be'  provided  their  laws  do  not  con- 
tradict the  *  higher  law.' 

2.  "  That  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  passed  by 
Congress  at  its  last  session,  does  obviously  conflict 
with  the  Divine  law  in  several  particulars. 

3.  "  That  it  is  not  only  not  the  duty  of  Christians 
to  obey  the  said  law,  but  a  positive  dereliction  of 
duty  to  their  Divine  Master,  to  regard  it  as  of  any 
authority  over  them. 

4.  "  That  choosing  to  *  obey  God  rather  than 
man',  we  will  not  assist  the  master  in  recapturing 
'  the  servant  that  has  escaped  from  his  master,' 
but  will  feed  the  poor,  panting  fugitive,  and  point 
him  to  the  North  Star,  abiding  the  penalty  of  the 
law. 

5.  "That  we  have  long  borne  with  slavery,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Union,  as  Christians  ought  to  do; 
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but  when  called  upon  to  aid  and  abet  in  perpetuat- 
ing the  institution,  we  beg  to  be  excused. 

6.  "  That  we  will  discountenance  all  violent  meas- 
ures of  opposition  to  the  said  law,  or  to  any  other, 
but  will  pray  for  our  rulers,  and  suffer  persecution 
at  their  hands  with  patience  and  forbearance,  giv- 
ing glory  to  the  Lord  of  all."    (M.  H.  1851,  p.  171.) 

Replying  to  this,  Mr.  Campbell  says :  "  With  us, 
the  Bible  is  the  only  infallible  standard,  both  for 
religion  and  humanity."  (M.  H.  1851,  p.  201.) 
Shov/ing  that  the  "  Living  Oracles "  approve  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant,  he  concludes,  "  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  relation  either  immoral  or 
irreligious."     (M.  H.  1851,  p.  386.) 

Ovid  Butler,  a  lawyer  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
accepting  the  Berrien,  Michichan,  resolutions,  in- 
formed Mr.  Campbell  that  they  "  pretty  well  ex- 
press the  anti-slavery  sentiments  of  the  Northern 
people."  (M.  H.  1851,  p.  431.)  Mr.  Butler  believed 
that  Divine  philanthropy,  as  manifested  in  the 
Scripture,  is  the  *'  full  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man''M,  H.  1851, 
p.  433),  the  "  radiating  point  of  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  duty."  He  asked  that  this  principle 
and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  be  harmonized. 

No  more  slavery  articles  appear  in  the  Har- 
binger. 

A  long-time  reader  wrote  to  Mr.  Campbell  thus: 
"  I  received  a  Prospectus  from  you  to  get  more 
subscribers;  but  all  our  brethren,  who  are  good, 
punctual-paying  men,  are  abolitionists,  and  the^^ 
chose  to  read  other  papers.  I  have  paid  for  and 
read  your  periodicals  for  many  years,  commencing 
with  the  Christian  Baptist  when  I  was  a  boy. 
When  you  write  on  slavery  again,  say  '  my '  posi- 
tion instead  of  'our'  position."  MILTON  SHORT. 

"  I  have  set  my  slaves  free,  and  intend  to  set 
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more  free  when  I  can  get  the  means,"  says  Mr. 
Short  in  another  part  of  the  letter. 

Of  the  twelve  articles  on  slavery  published  in 
1845,  six  were  explanations  of  "  our  position."  It 
was  during  this  year  that  A.  Campbell  toured  the 
South  and  was  entertained  by  the  aristocracy  and 
by  governors.  (M.  H.  1845,  p.  313.)  The  question 
arises.  Did  table  fellowship  aid  in  shaping  Mr. 
Campbell's  sympathy  toward  the  master  class  ? 
The  above  quoted  letter  criticises  Mr.  Campbell 
for  denouncing  slavery  in  the  Harbinger  in  1832, 
and  defending  it  in  1845.  That  Mr.  Campbell  was 
not  satisfied  with  slavery  is  shown  by  an  article 
in  1849  in  which  is  an  appeal  for  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  on  the  basis  of  the  economic  argu- 
rr.ent.  (M.  H.  1849,  p.  241.)  A  com.parative  study 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  for  tnree  decades  had  con- 
vinced him  that  non-slavery  States  are  more  pros- 
perous. It  is  a  strange  illustration  of  divorcing 
economics  and  ethics.  Probably  the  greatest  factor 
leading  to  Mr.  Campbell's  defense  of  the  slavery 
system  was  the  Scriptural  yoke  he  had  accepted  in 
his  plea  for  the  restoration  of  the  "  ancient  order 
of  things."  Using  the  Bible  as  a  defense  of  slavery 
was  a  custom  much  practiced  in  the  South. 

An  extensive  treatment  of  the  slavery  issue  was 
written  by  Thomas  Campbell  and  published  in 
1845.  Seventeen  Bible  references  are  cited  to  prove 
that  slavery  was  divinely  pronounced  and  permit- 
ted. "  My  premises  will  not  permit  of  your  con- 
clusion, or,  rather,  assumption,  that  slavery  is 
sinful  in  the  extreme."     (M.  H.  1845,  p.  6.) 

A.  Campbell  endorsed  his  father's  views  on  the 
issue.  He  resented  what  "natural  reason,  natural 
conscience,  or  the  opinions  of  men  may  dictate" 
concerning  slavery.  (M.  H.  1845,  p.  53.)  While  in 
Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1845,  A.  Campbell  penned  the 
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following  for  the  Harbinger :  "  I  have  long  been  of 
opinion  that  were  Christian  masters  to  discharge 
all  their  duties  to  their  slaves,  abolitionists  would 
have  no  more  against  them  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  than  they  now  have  against  their  slaves." 
(M.  H.  1845,  p.  236.)  Citing  the  well-known  texts 
I.  Tim.  6:1-6  and  eulogizing  Paul  "as  true  a  friend 
of  human  rights  as  any  man  living  among  the  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens,"  he  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion, "  I  do  maintain  that,  for  reasons  right  and 
just,  the  Lord  has  sanctified  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave."  (M.  H.  1845,  p.  237.)  He  states  that 
thousands  would  gladly  liberate  the  slaves  not  be- 
cause of  the  immorality  of  slavery  but  because  of 
its  unprofitableness. 

Dancing,  Organs,  Novels,  and  Theaters 
Among  the  amusements  of  the  early  Disciples 
the  one  that  received  most  of  the  attention  was 
dancing.  Theatergoing,  novel  reading,  chess  play- 
ing, and  fairs  were  also  problems.  During  the  40's 
several  communications  were  sent  to  "  Father 
Campbell "  in  regard  to  dancing.  "  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  man  being  excluded  from  a  Christian 
congregation  for  dancing?"  asks  a  reader.  One 
who  signed  his  name  as  "  Timothy  West "  confesses 
"  this  is  a  knotty  question,"  and  advises,  "  Hold 
vour  breath  and  hear  your  conscience."  He  grants 
"  there  may  be  a  dance  as  innocent  as  a  walk ;  but 
this  is  not  the  dance  we  have  before  us."  He  chal- 
lenges the  purpose  of  the  dance  and  believes  that 
it  prevents  serious  thoughts.  (M.  H.  1847,  p.  223.) 
A  few  weeks  later  Timothy  publishes  an  essay 
arguing  that  dancing  is  unfriendly  to  devotion  and 
leads  to  neglect  of  religious  duties.  (M.  H.  1847, 
p.  284.) 

Two  years   later,   Samuel   Dennis   from   Tuano, 
Alabama,  inquired  about  certain  indulgences  and 
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asked  Campbell's  condemnation  of  the  same. 
"  Should  a  sister  or  brother  be  retained  in  the 
Church,  who  will  attend  the  ball  room,  the  dancing 
party,  the  theater  or  Thespian  Society  ? "  What 
was  to  be  done  "  with  those  who  indulge  in  taking 
what  they  call  an  innocent  gam.e  of  chess,  back- 
gammon, or  drafts  ?"    (M.  H.  1849,  p.  415.) 

To  this,  Mr.  Campbell  replied,  in  part :  "  Since 
the  appearance  of  Elder  John  Rogers'  excellent 
tract  on  fashionable  amusements,  we  have  had 
many  queries  and  requests  for  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  balls,  chess  playing-,  routes,  parties,  etc. 
We  are  pleased  to  observe  the  repugnance  to  such 
practices  indicated  by  all  the  truly  pious  and  de- 
voted followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  are 
in  no  favor  with  the  pious  and  faithful  brethren 
any  where  in  our  reformation,  or  out  of  it.  They 
are  to  them  as  inconsistent  as  the  service  of  two 
masters,  as  flesh  and  spirit,  as  Christ  and  Belial. 
*  *  *  We  abjure  all  such  worldly,  carnal,  and 
sensual  practices  as  the  '  works  of  the  flesh,  and 
feel  assured  that  all  who  delight  in  such  amuse- 
ments are  not  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of  God."  With- 
out reformation,  Bro.  Campbell  advises,  such 
should  not  be  retained  as  members  of  the  Church. 
"  Conformity  to  the  world  is  the  withering  blight- 
ing, killing  calamity  of  the  Christian  profession." 
(M.  H.  1849,  pp.  215-216.) 

In  1851,  Elder  John  Rogers  of  Carlisle,  Ken- 
tucky, in  writing  the  M.  H.,  laments  that  dancing 
is  on  the  increase  in  Kentucky.  For  feeling  and 
directness  this  letter  is  a  classic: 

"  For  years  past,  many  persons  of  wealth  and 
influence  have  been  advocating  dancing  as  a  social 
amusement  as  innocent,  elegant,  healthful,  and 
every  way  improving.  But  they  have  been  much 
hindered,    hitherto,    by   the    old-fashioned    sort    of 
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Christians,  who  have  not  so  learned  Christ;  and 
the  preachers,  too,  have  all  been  against  them.  But 
my  brother  (would  you  believe  it?),  a  popular 
preacher  has  come  out  in  two  numbers,  in  the  *E. 
Reformer,'  in  favor  of  instrumental  music  in 
Churches,  and  social  dancing  in  our  families.  Hear 
him :  '  That  the  fashionable  dancing  of  the  day 
should  be  denounced  by  the  churches,  is  not 
strange;  but  social  dancing  affords  a  very  health- 
ful and  elegant  exercise  for  the  young,  which,  in 
itself,  is  entertaining,  improving  and  inoffensive.' 
(E.  R.  for  June  1,  1851.)  Watchman,  what  of  the 
night  ?  I  call  upon  you,  my  dear  Bro.  Campbell, 
in  the  name  of  God,  in  the  name  of  the  crucified 
One,  in  the  name  of  the  poor,  bleeding  Zion;  upon 
Bros.  Richardson,  Pendleton,  and  every  editor  and 
every  scribe  who  can  lift  a  pen,  and  every  orator 
in  this  Reformation,  to  speak  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
and  say,  0  say !  is  this  the  goal  to  which  you  have 
been  driving  the  car  of  this  Reformation  ?  This 
the  grand  ultimatum  of  all  your  toils  and  sacri- 
fices; of  this  terrible  war  you  have  waged  against 
creeds  and  confessions,  disciplines  and  covenants, 
sects  and  sectarianism;  against  mystery,  Babylon 
and  all  her  offspring  !  O,  say  !  has  the  object  of 
this  warfare,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centun% 
been  to  introduce  instrumental  music  in  our  meet- 
ing houses,  and  the  'elegant,  healthful,  inoffensive, 
improving  practice  of  social  dancing '  in  our  fam- 
ilies !  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised  triumph.  How  is  the  gold  become  dim  ! 
How  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed  !  The  ways  of 
Zion  mourn;  she  weepeth  sore  in  the  night,  and 
her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks.  All  her  gates  are  des- 
olate; her  priests  sigh,  her  virgins  are  afflicted, 
and  she  is  in  bitterness.  For  these  things  I  weep  — 
mine  eye   runneth   down    with   water,   because   the 
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Comforter  that  should  relieve  my  soul  is  far  from 
me  !  For  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people 
I  am  hurt.  0,  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day 
and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people  !  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  !  Is  there  no 
physician  there  ! " 

Mr.  Campbell  is  asked  to  present  his  views  and 
is  reminded  that  more  than  a  year  ago  he  promised 
to  do  this.  "  Are  we  to  have  instrumental  music  in 
our  churches  ?  Are  Christian  parents  to  be  allowed 
to  send  their  children  to  dancing  school  and  have 
social  dancing  in  their  houses  ?"  (M.  H.  1851,  p. 
467  f.) 

A  few  weeks  later,  Mr.  Campbell  wrote  an  essay 
on  dancing,  tracing  its  Biblical  history  after  first 
confessing  that  for  forty-five  years  he  had  not  seen 
a  dance,  and  before  then  but  once,  and  that  by 
mere  accident.  (M.  H.  1851,  p.  504.)  Four  ref- 
erences are  given,  including  the  dance  on  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  dance  before  Herod.  He 
writes:  "  In  these  four  dances  we  have  the  proto- 
types of  all  the  dances  in  all  story,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane. They  are,  in  the  philosophy  of  them,  animal 
and  bodily  movements,  indicative  of  passions,  emo- 
tions, and  impulses  of  the  animal  soul;  not  of  the 
Spirit,  nor  of  the  Spiritual  nature  of  man."  (M.  H. 
1851,  p.  506.) 

"  I  would  say,  if  there  need  be,  to  every  brother 
in  the  land.  Lift  up  your  voice  like  a  trumpet;  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not.  Show  Israel  their  transgres- 
gressions  and  Jacob  their  sins :  for  because  of  these 
things  iniquity  abounds  —  and  the  love  of  many 
waxes  cold."     (M.  H.  1851,  p.  507.) 

The  silence  upon  the  dancing  question  from  1838 
to  1847  suggests  that  the  first  part  of  the  century 
was  little  troubled  over  the  practice.  At  the  early 
date  Mr.  Campbell  published  and  endorsed  an  ex- 
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position  taken  from  the  "  Cross  and  Baptist  Jour- 
nal." It  consisted  of  a  clever  reply  to  the  phrase, 
"  A  time  to  dance,"  and  a  citation  of  fourteen  Bib- 
lical references.  From  these  references  six  con- 
clusions are  drawn,  two  of  which  are :  "  That  no 
instances  of  dancing  are  found  upon  record  in  the 
Bible,  in  which  the  two  sexes  united  in  the  exer- 
cise, either  as  an  act  of  worship  or  amusement;" 
and  that  "  there  is  no  instance  upon  record  of 
social  dancing  for  amusement,  except  that  of  *  vain 
fellows '  devoid  of  shame,  of  the  irreligious  families 
described  by  Job,  which  produced  increased  impi- 
ety, and  ended  in  destruction,  and  of  Herodias, 
which  terminated  in  the  rash  vow  of  Herod,  and 
the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist."  (M.  H.  1838,  p. 
155  f.) 

Novel-reading  receives  condemnation  also.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  good  and  bad  novels* 
A  selection  from  "  A  Young  Lady's  Guide "  pro- 
tests :  "  Novel-reading  produces  an  undue  develop- 
ment of  the  imagination."  (M.  H.  1848,  p.  273.) 
In  a  large  head-line  appears,  "  Don't  Read  Novels.'* 
(M.  H.  1863,  p.  457.)  Dr.  Goldsmith,  the  author 
of  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  is  quoted :  "  Above  all 
things,  let  your  son  never  touch  a  novel  or  ro- 
mance. How  delusive,  how  destructive  are  those 
pictures  of  consummate  bliss  !  They  teach  the 
youthful  mind  to  sigh  after  beauty  and  happiness 
that  never  existed." 

Theatre-going  is  treated  in  an  issue  of  1867. 
"  Strange  Fellowship, —  Church  and  Theatre."  It 
is  argued  that  the  theatre  takes  money  away  from 
the  support  of  the  Church.  A  Church  example 
from  Wrexhom,  Wales,  is  held  up  for  rebuke  be- 
cause a  comedian  show  was  given  in  order  to  re- 
pair the  church  building.  (M.  M.  1867,  pp.  595-601.) 
Professor  C.  L.  Loos  is  the  author  of  the  article. 
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The  Acid  Test  of  Theology 

By  E.  L.  Powell 

What — after  all  has  been  said  and  written  by 
many  men  of  many  minds — is  the  acid  test  of  a 
worth-while  theological  literature?  Certainly  it  is 
worth  while  to  the  author  of  a  theological  treatise 
in  that  it  calls  for  trained  mental  powers  and 
scholarly  equipment.  Theology,  by  virtue  of  its 
subject  matter,  may  justly  be  termed  "The  Queen 
of  Sciences."  No  student  of  theology  can  bring 
himself  under  the  spell  of  the  great  themes  of  God, 
Christ,  and  Immortality  without  having  the  imagi- 
nation quickened  and  the  sense  of  feeling  of  the 
Infinite  developed.  How  vain  is  the  attempt  to  put 
into  propositional  statements,  however  logically 
presented,  the  implications  of  a  limited  human  mind 
as  it  seeks  through  intellectual  effort  to  lay  hold 
of  the  eternal  and  boundless!  Who,  by  searching, 
can  find  out  God?  No  language  can  compass  the 
Infinite.  One  may  write  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  his 
thumb  nail,  but  nothing  has  been  accomplished 
other  than  a  remarkable  physical  feat.  The  painter 
can  make  us  feel  the  Infinite,  as  Turner  could  crowd 
into  a  square  inch  of  space  the  mighty  expanse  of 
the  heavens.  Poetry  and  painting,  better  than 
theology,  can  give  to  us  this  sense  of  the  Infinite 
and  waken  within  us  aspirations  and  longings 
which  can  only  be  met  in  our  conception  of  God. 
Systematic  and  dogmatic  theology  lack  any  power 
to  appeal  to  the  heart;  there  is  only  an  intellectual 
appeal  possible.  Poetry  and  painting  and  music 
can  somehow  make  us  dwell,  while  under  their  in- 
fluence, in  worlds  unrealized  and  bring  to  pass  the 
meeting  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Admitting  all  of  the  advantages  of  theology  in 
systematizing  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  seek- 
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ing  to  interpret  the  essentials  of  religion  and  gladly 
admitting,  furthermore,  that  these  essentials  could 
not  have  been  preserved  for  organized  Christianity 
apart  from  theology  and  its  high  mission,  still  the 
acid  test  in  the  final  analysis  of  a  worth-while 
theology  is  a  conscious  Christian  experience  of  these 
great  truths  which  can  only  be  appropriated  by  the 
heart  and  in  connection  with  which  there  can  only 
be  spiritual  certitude.  Any  religious  truth  that  can 
not  be  converted  or  translated  into  life — in  other 
words,  made  incarnate — can  not  be  made  essential 
to  right  living  or  related  as  essential  to  salvation 
here  or  hereafter.  Not  through  the  organs  of  sense 
or  logical  understanding  is  God's  revelation  made 
certain  and  assured  to  the  human  soul.  Robertson 
of  Brighton  has  given  the  finest  word  on  this  sub- 
ject in  his  sermon  based  on  the  text,  "Eye  hath  not 
seen  nor  ear  hath  not  heard  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him."  Theology 
can  not  give  us  this  revelation,  but  it  does  come 
through  the  spiritual  organ  of  love  manifesting  it- 
self in  obedience.  It  is  not  mysticism  but  plain 
reality  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  consecrated 
souls,  nam.ely  this,  "That  the  Saint  on  his  knees 
can  see  farther  into  the  spiritual  mysteries  than  the 
Philosopher  on  tiptoe." 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Evangelism 

By  E.  S.  Ames 

(A  paper  read  at  an  evangelistic  conference  in 
Chicago,  October,  1924) 

It  is  a  very  natural  and  appropriate  thing  for 
the  United  Christian  Missionary  Society,  represent- 
ing the  Disciples  of  Christ,  to  be  approaching  the 
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Diamond  Jubilee  of  their  first  missionary  society 
with  a  great  emphasis  upon  evangelism.  As  inter- 
preted by  our  leaders  this  word  "evangelism"  has 
a  very  inclusive  meaning.  It  is  defined  as  including 
personal,  pastoral  and  educational  work.  It  is  not 
identified  with  any  particular  method.  They  de- 
clare that  "evangelism  is  not  a  method:  it  is  a 
spirit."  Every  minister  is  encouraged  to  use  the 
method  that  will  work  best  on  his  field.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of 
significant  evangelism  is  the  conservation  of  results, 
the  long  and  patient  and  unspectacular  process  of 
training  and  enriching  with  all  Christian  graces 
the  lives  of  those  who  come  into  the  churches.  In 
such  a  comprehensive  and  flexible  program  of 
evangelism  every  true  minister  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate and  to  do  all  he  can  to  reach  the  goal  of  a 
million  additions  to  our  churches  in  the  five  years 
ending  with  the  international  convention  in  Octo- 
ber, 1925.  The  reports  for  the  last  year  show 
97,019  additions  in  2,622  churches  heard  from. 
The  plans  are  well  laid  for  much  greater  gains  this 
year  of  1924-25.  Special  preparation  is  being  made 
for  the  high  seasons  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  and 
many  concerted  efforts  are  organizing  for  cities  like 
Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland,  and  for  individual  coun- 
ties and  for  larger  districts  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  A  thousand  ministers  are  asked  to  hold  a 
thousand  meetings  in  a  thousand  fields  and  churches. 
This  united  undertaking  of  the  churches  scattered 
throughout  this  and  other  countries  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  greatest  mobilization  of  religious  forces 
for  gaining  recruits  which  any  Protestant  body  has 
accomplished  in  a  century.  The  triumphant  cele- 
bration of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  organization 
of  the  American  Missionary  Society,  the  mother  so- 
ciety of  all  the  rest,  with  the  enrollment  of  a  million 
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new  members  in  the  churches,  will  mark  an  histori- 
cal event  of  the  highest  importance.  Toward  this 
great  goal  all  loyal  churches  and  pastors  will  strive 
with  a  unity  of  purpose  and  an  energy  of  devotion 
which  will  lift  them  out  of  themselves  to  a  new 
vision  of  faith  and  a  new  sense  of  power. 

There  are  real  reasons  for  expecting  such  co- 
operation in  this  enterprise  as  shall  make  it  suc- 
cessful. First,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  original 
impulse  and  purpose  of  the  Disciples.  Our  fathers 
were  interested  in  everything  else  as  a  means  of 
converting  the  world  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
To  that  end  they  sought  the  union  of  all  the 
churches  and  Christianity  in  the  world ;  to  that  end 
they  made  new  and  more  comprehensive  transla- 
tions of  the  scriptures ;  to  that  end  they  established 
colleges  for  the  training  of  ministers  and  the  edu- 
cation of  laymen;  to  that  end  they  entered  into  the 
wilderness  of  this  new  country  of  America  and  built 
upon  its  frontiers  meeting-houses  and  endeavored 
to  plant  vital  religion  in  every  clearing  they  could 
reach.  They  wanted  to  restore  primitive  Christian- 
ity because  they  were  convinced  that  its  restoration 
would  unite  the  churches  and  that  united  churches 
would  capture  the  whole  world  for  Christ.  That 
dynamic,  propulsive  spirit  has  never  been  lost  to 
the  Disciples.  They  have  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers  at  an  amazing  rate.  They  have  been 
among  the  shock  troops  in  the  wars  of  the  Lord, 
and  their  eye  is  not  yet  dim  nor  their  natural  force 
abated.  Today,  as  in  the  past,  they  can  hear  the 
trumpet  call  of  the  leaders  and  respond  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  to  any  other  summons.  The  Dis- 
ciples are  better  evangelists  than  they  are  prophets 
or  teachers,  better  evangelists  than  they  are  build- 
ers or  organizers,  better  evangelists  than  they  are 
priests  or  scholars.     Therefore,  they  know  how  to 
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respond  to  this  appeal  better  than  to  any  other. 
And  the  kind  of  evangelism  which  they  know  best  is 
that  with  which  they  began  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  not  that  which  has  been  learned  from  other 
denominations  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  When 
I  was  a  boy  in  college,  the  most  successful  evange- 
list among  the  Disciples  was  an  expository  preach- 
er. His  sermons  were  didactic,  free  from  intense 
emotionalism,  and  full  of  biblical  incident  and  his- 
torical allusions.  That  type  of  evangelism  has  been 
preserved  by  the  most  successful  pastor-evangelists 
who  know  how  to  use  the  best  methods  of  religious 
education  both  to  get  and  to  conserve  recruits.  The 
Disciples  more  than  any  other  great  religious  body 
have  combined  intense  religious  zeal  with  a  very 
sane  and  practical  conception  of  conversion  and  of 
the  whole  religious  life.  They  have  found  how  to 
retain  and  use  symbolism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
munion service,  without  superstition  or  slavishness. 
From  such  a  body,  practical,  inventive,  free  and  un- 
afraid, there  may  continue  to  flow  quickening  power 
and  persuasive  appeal  such  as  our  time  peculiarly 
needs. 

This  is  my  other  reason  for  thinking  there  should 
be  a  very  deep  and  general  response  to  this  call  for 
the  work  of  evangelism.  It  is  so  much  needed  in 
our  time.  Sixty  millions  of  the  people  in  these 
United  States  are  non-church  members.  Three  per- 
sons out  of  five  do  not  belong  to  any  church.  Our 
wealth  and  luxury  are  outrunning  our  religion.  We 
invent  machines  and  business  organizations  with 
far  more  facility  than  we  do  spiritual  agencies. 
Education  is  making  us  wiser  than  serpents  and 
there  is  no  equal  influence  making  us  harmless  as 
doves.  We  are  filled  with  ennui  and  restlessness. 
We  seek  pleasure  and  thrills.  The  old  families  are 
becoming   soft   and   childless,   and  many   sensitive 
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souls  are  turning  to  the  wormwood  and  gall  of  a 
pessimistic  view  of  life.  Ministers  and  religious 
people  never  had  a  greater  duty  or  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  recall  multitudes  of  hungry  and  thirsty 
souls  back  to  the  pure  and  refreshing  springs  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  religion,  freed  from 
creedal  superstition  and  dogmatic  authority,  allied 
with  the  knowledge  and  the  methods  which  men 
have  found  will  serve  them  best,  is  the  surest  means 
of  saving  our  civilization  from  smothering  in  its 
own  comfort  and  rotting  in  its  own  misery  and  con- 
ceit. 

There  are  many  signs  that  a  new  day  is  dawn- 
ing for  the  religion  of  Jesus.  This  age  has  fuller 
access  to  its  documents  and  to  its  inmost  spirit  than 
any  previous  age  has  had.  There  is  now  greater 
freedom  from  the  old  ecclesiasticisms  than  ever 
before.  The  Disciples  may  well  think  that  their 
great  hour  has  come  and  find  for  themselves  and  for 
all  they  may  reach  a  larger  and  fuller  measure  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  impressive 
project  of  winning  a  million  souls  to  Christ. 

University  of  Chicago. 


The  Church  and  Sin 

By  Bruce  L.  Melvin 
Nine  out  of  ten  ministers  do  not  challenge  the 
sins  of  society  or  of  individuals,  nor  does  the  pro- 
gram of  many  churches  touch  the  situation.  They 
fail  because  the  sins  of  modern  life,  and  the  indi- 
vidual's place  and  duty  with  respect  to  them,  are 
not  generally  recognized.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Christian  forces  of  America  perceived  the  sin  of  the 
liquor  traffic  and  the  sins  of  individuals  who  pro- 
duced, transported  or  in  any  way  trafficked  in  this 
business.    The  same  need  for  perception  of  similar 
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wrongs  in  other  fields  is  now  prevalent,  but  few 
there  are  who  are  proclaiming  against  or  are  even 
cognizant  of  present  unrighteousness. 

These  sins  of  society  that  constantly  beset  us  are 
inherent  in  our  systems,  and,  having  been  received 
by  social  transmission  from  past  generations  they 
are  accepted  without  question  as  being  right.  Thus 
the  present  economic  organization  is  unjust  and  un- 
christian. Men  do  not  have  equal  opportunities 
under  it,  and  many  are  crushed  to  ruin  by  its 
weight.  The  ethics  of  "cutthroat  competition" 
prevail.  Humanitarian  standards  of  relationships 
do  not  dominate  in  our  financial  transactions,  but 
just  one  standard,  gain,  does.  Goods  are  produced 
to  sell,  not  to  serve.  Of  course,  many  individuals 
claim  that  the  best  service  brings  the  most  sales, 
but  that  philosophy  is  not  the  ruling  principle  of 
our  economic  organization. 

A  buying  concern  which  receives  products  from 
a  farmer's  co-operative  can  send  a  check  to  the 
manager,  in  the  manager's  name,  as  a  bonus  for  the 
business  transacted  over  the  previous  year.  By 
sending  in  the  manager's  name,  instead  of  the  co- 
operative, the  expectation  is  that  the  manager  will 
personally  accept  it  and  thereby  become  the  tool  of 
the  purchasing  company.  That  is  good  business. 
Newberry  can  buy  his  seat  in  the  Senate  (how  he 
made  his  money  I  do  not  know)  and  then  build  a 
church  "for  righteousness'  sake."  He  is  not  alone. 
Thousands  of  men  are  following  the  same  practices, 
excepting  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  are  called  good 
Christians. 

The  church  is  subject  to  this  same  general  law. 
Preachers  are  constantly  struggling  to  prepare 
themselves  and  gain  possession  of  the  pulpits  where 
the  highest  salaries  are  paid  and  the  greatest  honor 
is  attached.     Even  the  playing  of  politics  seems 
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sometimes  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  the  securing 
of  positions.  Yet,  there  never  was  a  greater  call  for 
young  men  to  pioneer  in  methods  by  accepting  pas- 
torates of  rural  churches,  but  these  they  do  not 
want ;  it  is  not  good  form  among  the  ministers  to  be 
a  country  pastor;  there  is  not  enough  dignity  at- 
tached thereto.  Nothing  better  can  be  expected, 
however,  when  the  home  missionary  societies  waste 
over  three  million  dollars  every  year  on  competing 
churches  while  letting  one  out  of  every  seven  com- 
munities in  the  country  go  unchurched.  This  is 
not  foreign  to,  but  in  conformity  with,  our  economic 
activities  and  methods.  A  very  frequent  question 
arises  in  my  mind :  Can  a  man  be  a  Christian  in  to- 
day's society  ?  If  he  takes  advantage  of  modem  im- 
provements and  conveniences,  does  he  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  underpaid  labor?  If  he  eats  cheap  cran- 
berries for  his  Christmas  dinner,  does  he  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  underpaid  child  labor?  If  he  buys  a 
suit  of  clothes  at  a  bargain,  does  he  get  it  that  way 
because  children  have  spent  their  time  in  a  sweat- 
shop when  they  should  have  been  at  school  or  play? 

These  last  statements  logically  lead  to  another 
grave  sin  that  exists  in  our  society — child-labor. 
In  its  present  form  it  is  a  result  of  the  social  and 
industrial  evolution  of  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  Children  are  working  today  in  our  fac- 
tories. Work  is  sent  from  New  York  into  New 
Jersey  for  the  children  because  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  are  more  stringent,  but  the 
children  are  the  victims.  Further,  each  year  chil- 
dren leave  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  to  go  to  the 
truck  farms  of  New  Jersey,  and  remain  there  until 
some  time  after  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall, 
thus  losing  time  and  failing  of  advancements  in 
their  grades.  Society  goes  on  taking  cheap  food 
because  children  do  the  work  and  are  deprived  of 
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schooling  thereby.  This  is  a  grave  sin  on  society, 
yet  with  it  all,  violent  opposition  has  arisen  against 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  would  give 
Congress  power  to  prohibit  such  violations  of  the 
rights  of  childhood.  The  large  mass  of  people  hon- 
estly look  to  the  church  for  guidance  in  the  matter 
of  right  and  wrong  and  here  is  a  situation  on  which 
nothing  has  been  said  in  probably  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  our  pulpits.  The  farmers  are  standing 
against  this  proposed  amendment  almost  as  one 
man  because  they  have  been  misled  by  the  manufac- 
turers. Here  is  a  real  opportunity  for  the  ministry 
of  the  small  churches  to  arise  to  a  service  to  human- 
ity, but  will  they  do  it?  Is  this  sin  recognized? 
Offense  is  coming  to  these  little  ones  and  we  go  on 
permitting  greed  and  ignorance  to  handicap  them. 
Where  is  the  neck  of  society  about  which  it  were 
better  if  a  mill-stone  were  hanged? 

Another  sin  of  our  social  system  is  war.  A  few 
Christian  leaders  are  today  coming  out  boldly 
against  any  participation  of  individuals  in  this  un- 
righteousness, trying  to  be  Christian,  even  though 
the  government  might  send  them  to  prison.  These 
are  few  and  it  is  peace  time.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
Jesus  gauging  a  sword  through  the  breast  of  an- 
other and  gloating  over  his  triumph,  or  turning 
loose  liquid  fire  on  one  whom  he  has  never  seen  and 
perhaps  who  has  a  wife  and  children  at  home.  Yet 
that  is  the  thing  the  church  blessed  in  the  last  war 
and  tried  to  bring  the  blessings  of  a  God  of  love 
upon  such  acts.  Only  the  cooperation  of  the  church 
and  the  active  support  of  religion  can  bring  about 
the  elimination  of  war.  The  institution  of  war  is 
spread  like  an  octopus  throughout  our  whole  soci- 
ety, in  colleges  and  universities,  in  our  government 
departments,  our  state  militias  and  in  our  taxes. 
Here  is  something  that  is  a  real  social  sin  that  has 
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been  glorified.  "Dying  for  the  glory  of  it"  is  the 
sentiment  that  prevails.  The  significant  fact  is  that 
the  church  is  absolutely  un-Christian  in  its  position 
on  war  and  only  an  arousal  of  feeling  in  the  great 
number  of  church  members  can  bring  to  a  focus 
an  opinion  and  action  through  Congress  to  formu- 
late policies  against  this  heinous  crime  of  society. 

A  third  aspect  of  unholiness  in  our  social  system 
that  is  elusive  and  one  which  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized is  the  inefficiency  of  communities  in  their  or- 
ganizations. Communities  make  boys  and  girls 
into  men  and  women  and  in  so  doing  these  individ- 
uals are  made  good  or  bad  according  to  general 
standards  of  action.  If  opportunities  are  not 
granted  for  wholesome  activities,  the  boys  and  girls 
develop  into  maladjusted  various  types.  Every  in- 
dividual is  born  into  an  environment  that  is  the 
product  of  evolution.  If  this  environment  affords 
the  child  a  chance  to  give  normal  and  wholesome 
expressions  to  his  activities,  he  becomes  what  is 
termed  a  good  person ;  but  if  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  such  expression,  he  becomes  bad.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  community  and  community  insti- 
tutions to  furnish  every  young  person  a  chance  for 
sound  growth  in  every  way.  Instead  of  preaching 
against  the  sins  that  individuals  commit,  the  sin  of 
the  community  in  failure  to  provide  a  wholesome 
environment  should  constitute  the  real  point  of  at- 
tack. Young  people  engage  in  questionable  amuse- 
ments because  the  unquestionable  are  not  provided. 
Pigs  root  because  they  are  not  given  a  balanced 
ration  of  food.  Boys  and  girls  go  wrong  because 
they  are  not  given  a  balanced  ration  of  helpful 
means  of  expression. 

Individuals  are  not  excused  from  their  personal 
responsibilities  because  there  are  a  mass  of  sins 
inherent  in  our  systems.  Only  the  recognition  of 
personal  responsibility  can  change  conditions.    Men 
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fail  to  do  their  duty  in  the  place  where  they  live; 
they  fail  to  understand  or  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
service  among  the  people  and  in  the  communities 
where  they  live.  Today  in  a  middle-western  hamlet 
lives  a  man  who  has  accumulated  much  money  by 
running  a  store  and  a  farm,  but  has  now  retired 
from  the  store  business  and  lives  on  his  farm,  the 
house  being  in  the  hamlet.  He  is  broken  in  health. 
When  he  dies  few  will  miss  him  and  fewer  will  care. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  honesty  and  integrity  but 
one  spent  in  accumulating  money ;  but  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  know  him  he  has  failed  in  life.  He 
has  omitted  to  do  the  many  things  possible  to  have 
made  of  that  community  a  better  place  to  live.  Had 
he  caught  a  vision  five  years  ago  of  making  of  that 
hamlet  a  center  and  initiating  a  program  of  social 
and  recreational  activities,  his  life  would  have 
counted.  As  it  is,  he  has  committed  the  sin  of  omis- 
sion which  is  more  grave  than  many  of  commission. 
Men  like  this  are  often  guilty  of  the  sin  of  intol- 
erance and  its  brother,  being  self-satisfied.  Jesus 
said,  "Except  ye  repent  and  become  as  a  little  child 
ye  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Jesutj 
must  have  meant  these  two  sins,  intolerance  and 
self-satisfaction,  when  He  made  this  statement. 
Our  churches  are  intolerant  toward  each  other; 
each  refuses  to  see  the  good  in  the  other.  Organ- 
ized Christianity  is  intolerant  toward  other  relig- 
ions and  is  confident  that  it  possesses  all  truth. 
Gandhi,  who  has  seen  the  good  in  all,  is  pointing  the 
way  to  the  method  advocated  by  Jesus  and  from 
him  we  have  much  to  learn,  though  he  does  not  pro- 
fess Christianity.  All  religions  have  something  to 
teach  us.  The  work  for  progress  is  often  handi- 
capped because  religion  refuses  to  listen  to  the 
truths  being  discovered  by  science.  "Except  you 
become  as  a  little  child."  Except  ye  become  an 
open-minded,  questioning  searcher  for  truth,  hon- 
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Is  Protestantism  Vanishing? 

An  editorial  by  H.  L.  Mencken,  in  "The  American 
Mercury"  for  March  takes  a  very  gloomy  view  of 
the  outlook  for  Protestantism.  At  least  the  author 
considers  that  the  prospects  for  Protestantism  are 
dark,  though  he  does  not  himself  seem  to  be  cast 
into  any  deep  gloom  by  that  fact.  Protestantism, 
according  to  this  distinguished  writer,  is  "down 
with  a  wasting  disease."  Half  of  it  is  drifting  to 
Romanism  and  the  other  half  to  emotional  obscur- 
antism, that  is  to  say,  fundamentalism. 

The  drift  toward  Romanism,  as  he  calls  it,  turns 
out  to  be  nothing  more  serious  than  a  tendency  to- 
ward a  somewhat  more  formal  and  ornate  type  of 
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public  worship,  with  good  music,  vestments,  pag- 
eantry, and  sometimes  candles  and  incense.  It  is 
amazing  how  many  otherwise  intelligent  people  do 
not  understand  that  these  things  do  not  constitute 
the  essence  of  Roman  Catholicism,  or  even  an  ap- 
proach to  it.  The  church  gets  no  nearer  to  Roman- 
ism by  having  a  vested  choir  and  responses,  or  by 
using  altar  hghts  and  incense,  or  even  by  clothing- 
its  ministers  in  alb,  stole,  and  chasuble.  There  was 
a  time  when  church  organs,  bells,  stained  glass  win- 
dows, and  steeples,  were  all  condemned  as  wretched 
rags  of  Romnaism.  But  the  church  is  gradually 
learning  that  the  artistic  resources  of  worship  which 
were  developed  through  more  than  a  thousand  years 
belong  to  all  who  want  to  use  them.  Opinions  will 
differ  as  to  which  of  them  are  really  useful  and 
which  create  more  confusion  than  they  are  worth, 
but  a  return  to  many  of  these  historic  forms,  which 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  stir  the  emotions  of 
thousands  of  people,  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  Ro- 
manizing tendency. 

The  essence  of  Romanism  is  the  primacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  head  of  a  church  conceived 
as  the  exclusive  custodian  and  distributor  of  salva- 
tion, and  controlled  by  a  self -perpetuating  hierarchy. 
Ask  the  Catholics  themselves.  They  are  mistaken 
about  many  things,  we  think,  but  they  do  know 
what  constitutes  the  essence  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
Ask  them  if  even  puting  in  the  images  of  the  saints 
and  confessional  boxes  make  a  church  Roman  Cath- 
olic. You  may  make  a  church  look  Roman  Catholic 
by  putting  in  such  equipment,  together  with  altars 
and  vestments.  You  may  make  it  sound  Roman 
Catholic  by  introducing  Gregorian  chant.  You  may 
make  it  smell  Roman  Catholic  by  using  incense.  But 
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none  of  these  things  has  any  real  significance.  The 
only  approach  to  Romanism  which  the  Romanists 
themselves  recognize  is  the  acceptance  of  their 
theory  of  the  church  and  the  primacy  of  the  Pope. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  tendency  in  this  direction 
in  Protestantism,  except  in  one  small  section  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  which  refuses  to  call  itself  Prot- 
estant. 

The  other  destructive  tendency  in  Protestantism 
becomes  equally  evanescent  when  subjected  to 
criticism.  That  there  is  a  large  amount  of  "emo- 
tional obscurantism"  is  sadly  true.  Perhaps  it  is 
more  militant  and  conspicuous  just  now  than  it 
was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  But  this  has  always 
been  a  large  factor  in  Protestantism,  and  during 
most  of  the  four  hundred  years  of  Protestant  his- 
tory it  has  been  a  vastly  larger  factor  than  it  is 
now.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  significant  and  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  popularity  of  Protestant  modernism 
that  has  so  alarmed  the  propagandists  of  that  "emo- 
tional obscurantism"  that  they  are  making  a  de- 
gree of  noise  which  deceives  Mr.  Mencken  into  be- 
lieving that  they  have  taken  the  whole  Protestant 
camp, — except  that  part  of  it  which  has  already 
gone  over  to  Romanism. 


The  Golden  Rule — Revised 

Bright  and  confident  persons  frequently  enjoy  th*-^ 
thrill  of  trying  to  amend  and  improve  the  ten  com- 
mandments or  the  golden  rule  or  some  other  classic 
dictum  which  has  the  sanction  of  antiquity  and  a 
reputation  for  high  authority.  There  is  no  reason 
to  object  to  such  efforts,  except  that  they  so  seldom 
succeed.  Certainly  these  broad  generalizations  upon 
human  duty  require  to  be  amplified  and  given  gpeci- 
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fie  application  to  existing  circumstances,  even  as  a 
provision  of  the  constitution  needs  to  be  enforced 
by  specific  legislation.  But  snappy  and  clever  re- 
versals of  them  are  of  little  use. 

A  "smart"  writer — using  that  adjective  in  the 
invidious  sense  which  is  familiar  to  childhood,  espe- 
cially when  a  certain  nasal  twang  is  introduced  into 
the  voice  and  when  a  final  "y"  is  added  for  purposes 
other  than  euphony — a  certain  smart  writer  has  dis- 
covered a  version  of  the  Golden  Rule  "revised  and 
refined"  to  read  as  follows:  "Do  unto  others  not  as 
you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,  but  as  others 
would  have  you  do  unto  them."  And  he  adds:  "We 
applaud  the  revision.  Such  practice  would  make  a 
happier  world.  The  trouble  is  with  most  of  us 
that  we  treat  other  people  in  a  manner  we  think  is 
good  for  them,  not  in  a  manner  we  think  they  will 
really  enjoy." 

This  revision  is  worth  one  smile — a  smile  of  good- 
natured  raillery  for  those  meddlesome  reformers  who 
identify  their  own  prejudices  with  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness  and  who  make  virtue  odious 
and  their  neighbors  uncomfortable  by  their  per- 
sistent and  impertinent  efforts  to  make  other  peo- 
ple over  into  their  own  unlovely  likeness.  There  are 
such  reformers,  and  they  are  a  nuisance.  Let  it  be 
frankly  admitted.  But  after  our  one  smile  at  their 
folly  and  at  this  smart  reviser's  fling  at  it,  it  be- 
comes evident  at  once  that  the  revised  Golden  Rule 
is  specious  and  dangerous.  It  is  a  revision  down- 
ward. The  chief  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  absolute- 
ly not  "that  we  treat  other  people  in  a  manner  we 
think  is  good  for  them."  It  is  rather  that  we  treat 
them  in  a  manner  that  we  think  is  good  for  us. 
The  self-centered  uplifters  are  relatively  few,  and 
society  promptly  develops  an  adequate  mechanism 
of  defense  against  them.   The  s«lf-centered  exploit- 
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ers  of  men  and  women  are  many,  and  the  defenses 
against  them  are  wholly  inadequate. 

Besides,  the  proposed  principle  is  more  than  half 
wrong.  It  preaches  a  good-natured  but  morally 
feeble  compliance  with  the  whims  of  men  as  they 
are.  It  says  that,  in  all  my  dealings  with  my  fel- 
lowman,  I  should  place  my  resources  at  the  service 
of  his  ideals  and  desires;  that  the  truest  service  to 
a  man  is  to  give  him  what  he  enjoys.  But  men 
enjoy  very  different  things.  Apparently  more  peo- 
le  enjoy  crude  movies  than  university  courses; 
therefore  it  would  be  a  deed  of  superior  benevolence 
to  endow  a  string  of  movie  theatres  and  present  in 
them  the  kind  of  pictures  which  will  draw  the  largest 
crowds.  Many  men  enjoy  rioting  and  drunkenness, 
so  the  revised  golden-ruler  should  stifle  the  impulsre 
to  interest  them  in  something  better  and  provide  the 
facilities  for  such  enjoyment. 

The  conscientious  physician  gives  what  the  pa- 
tient needs ;  the  quack  gives  what  he  wants.  The 
true  educator  gives  what  the  student  needs  and 
tries  to  make  him  like  it;  the  charlatan  gives  him 
what  he  likes  and  salves  what  conscience  he  has 
left  with  the  hope  that  some  of  it  may  be  what  he 
needs.  Some  authors  write  down  to  a  demand,  others 
write  up  to  an  ideal ;  we  can  take  our  choice.  There 
is  much  demand  for  good  stuff,  in  all  of  these  fields, 
but  there  is  also  much  demand  for  bad  stuff.  Tl.'«.^ 
principle  of  giving  everybody  what  he  wants  is  far 
too  risky. 


The  Basis  of  Reunion 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christiafi 
union  is  the  tendency — often  most  marked  in  the 
best  and  most  fraternally  minded  people — to  assert 
a  degree  of  agreement  which  does  not  actually  exisi, 
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or  to  announce  terms  of  fellowship  so  broad  as  to 
command  general  acceptance  while  holding  in  re- 
serve certain  details  which  they  believe  to  be  im- 
plicit in  the  general  statement  but  which  are  not 
generally  so  accepted  by  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
addressed. 

Bishop  Boyd  Vincent  recommends  as  a  basis  for 
union  "the  simple,  primitive,  baptismal  confession 
of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  our  personal  Lord  and 
Saviour;  sufficient  now  as  then  for  Christian  dis- 
cipleship  and  church  membership,  for  communion 
and  inter-communion ;  large  enough  now  as  then, 
by  its  very  singleness  and  simplicity,  for  universal 
fellowship."  Now  Bishop  Vincent,  a  man  of  large  and 
liberal  mind,  is  a  bishop  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  shares,  ac 
least  in  a  general  way,  in  that  church's  theory  of 
the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  ministry.  Episco- 
palians generally  hold  these  as  implications  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  but  they  are  hindrances  to  union 
with  other  Christians  who  also  profess  loyalty  to 
Christ  but  do  not  accept  these  implications. 

The  Christian-Evangelist  comments  editorially 
upon  Bishop  Vincent's  statement  with  warm  ap- 
proval and  adds :  "To  this  ground  it  seems  all  Chris- 
tians who  desire  unity  are  rapidly  coming.  To  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  it  is  especially  pleasing  because 
it  is  the  position  they  have  occupied  for  a  hundred 
years." 

But  the  vast  majority  of  Disciples  have  in  mind 
another  implication,  for  they  have  conceived  this 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  personal  Lord  and  Saviour 
to  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  universal  fellowship  only 
when  accompanied  by  immersion,  because  they  be- 
lieve that  the  New  Testament  teaches  immersion, 
and  that,  on  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  was  and  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  those  who  ac- 
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cept  Him  as  Lord  and  Saviour  should  be  immersed. 
It  is  true  that  many  millions  of  those  who  profess 
to  accept  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour  do  not  agree 
with  this  reasoning.  Whether  from  bondage  to  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  or  from  a  different  theory  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  record,  or  from 
a  refusal  to  admit  the  normative  character  of  the 
early  church  in  matters  of  ordinance  and  organiza- 
tion, or  from  sheer  stubborn  perversity,  they  simply 
do  not  beheve  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  they 
should  be  immersed.  And  yet  they  claim  to  accept 
Him  as  Lord  and  Saviour  and,  by  their  lives,  show 
considerable  evidence  of  sincerity. 

This  is  not  an  argument  for  open  membership. 
The  Scroll  is  not  advocating  open  membership.  This 
is  simply  an  argument  for  saying  what  we  mean, 
and  keeping  nothing  back.  The  cause  of  Christian 
union  is  not  helped  by  putting  forth  liberal  sound- 
ing proposals  which  everyone  is  willing  to  accept, 
and  holding  in  reserve  what  a  large  part  of  the 
Christian  world  does  not  accept.  When  we  state 
our  basis  of  union,  let  us  say  exactly  what  we  mean 
in  such  terms  that  it  will  be  understood  by  the 
people  with  whom  we  are  trying  to  come  to  agree- 
ment. 


Opinions  and  Comments 

The  following  brief  quotations  from  recent  ar- 
ticles in  so-called  religious  papers  indicate  what 
some  people  think  about  Christianity  and  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time: 

"Social  service  and  chop  suey  similar  to  that — " 
This  choice  phrase  is  not  taken  from  the  medita- 
tions of  a  bootlegger,  a  ward  politician,  or  a  male- 
factor of  great  wealth.  It  is  from  the  writings  of  a 
Christian  preacher  who  is  jealous  for  the  simple 
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gospel.  The  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  should 
not  be  read  in  this  connection, 

"The  outstanding  need  of  the  hour  is  the  indoc- 
trination of  the  church."  There  may  be  other  minor 
needs,  of  course,  such  as  the  purification  of  morals, 
the  cleaning  up  of  politics,  the  elimination  of  war, 
the  establishment  of  justice,  the  promotion  of  co- 
operation and  brotherliness  among  nations  and 
among  men.  Perhaps  it  is  expected  that  these  will 
follow  as  corrollaries  from  the  indoctrination  of 
the  church.  But  they  never  have  in  times  past. 

"Baptism  is  the  last  act  in  the  plan  of  salvation," 
The  Apostle  Paul  seems  to  have  overlooked  this 
when  he  described  that  ladder  of  Christian  virtues 
and  graces  by  which  men  climb  toward  God.  But 
perhaps  salvation  is  not  climbing  toward  God,  but 
just  barely  getting  under  the  wire  by  the  per- 
formance of  certain  specified  acts  and  the  meet- 
ing of  certain  minimum  requirements.  Yet  we  have 
an  idea  that  salvation  is  a  term  so  rich  in  meaning, 
and  that  God's  "plan  of  salvation"  comprehends  so 
many  things  that  tend  to  the  building  up  of  human 
personality,  that  the  process  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  completed  with  baptism. 

"When  we  give  the  Bible  its  place  as  the  highest 
source  of  authority,  when  we  make  Christ  our  only 
creed, — "  But  of  course  the  first  part  of  this  is 
just  what  Christ  never  did,  and  never  authorized  us 
to  do. 


Health  and  Old  Age 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  who  is  frail  and 
broken  in  health  in  early  middle  age  should  gi\e 
up  the  fight  in  despair  and  consider  that  his  work 
is  done.  There  have  been  some  conspicuous  ex- 
amples in  the  history  of  the  Disciples  of  men  who 
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passed  through  periods  of  feebleness  and  suffer- 
ing which  threatened  to  be  fatal,  and  on  into  a 
hale  and  useful  old  age. 

Allen  R.  Benton,  born  in  1822,  was  described  in  a 
book  published  in  1868  as  being  "of  somewhat  feeble 
physical  organization."  Some  of  us  remember  him 
at  eighty-four  as  an  active  and  sprightly  old  gen- 
tleman, moving  among  his  younger  contemporaries 
with  a  vigor  that  rivalled  their  own,  and  always 
with  the  courtly  grace  of  a  knight. 

Alexander  Proctor,  born  in  1825,  went  to  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  in  his  thirties  with  a  threat  of  tu- 
berculosis and  a  hope  that  he  might  prolong  his  life 
somewhat  by  being  out  of  doors  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. He  prolonged  it  to  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
and  rose  to  loftier  heights  every  year  to  the  last. 

J.  H.  Garrison,  born  in  1842,  was  in  broken  health 
before  he  was  forty.  He  went  to  England  in  1880 
in  the  hope  that  the  sea  voyage  and  the  change  of 
environment  would  be  of  some  benefit,  but  those 
who  met  him  there  predicted  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  get  home  alive.  He  has  passed  his  eighty- 
third  birthday,  enjoys  life  in  California,  writes  his 
page  of  Easy  Chair  each  week  in  The  Christian- 
Evangelist,  and  makes  a  vigorous  speech  now  and 
then  as  occasion  offers. 

W.  T.  Moore,  born  in  1832,  resigned  his  pastorate 
at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  1864,  "on  account  of  failing 
health."  He  is  still  living  in  Florida,  in  his  ninety- 
third  year,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  remarkable 
physical  and  mental  faculties. 

A  breakdown  in  middle  life  is  unfortunate,  of 
course,  but  in  many  cases  it  appears  to  be  only  a 
breathing  spell  in  preparation  for  a  vigorous  old 
age. 
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"Back  to  the  Teaching  of  Christ" 

"Jesus  and  Ourselves"  is  the  title  of  a  little  book 
recently  published  in  Germany  and  received  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  a  shipment  of  new  German  books.  The 
sub-title  is,  "A  Criticism  of  the  Ecclesiastical  The- 
ology and  a  Summons  to  the  Renewal  of  the  Re- 
ligious Life."  The  author,  who  is  not  a  theologian 
but  a  director  of  schools  in  Dresden,  puts  the  pa- 
triotic motive  first.  The  state  cannot  prosper  in  in- 
dustry, culture,  or  morals,  without  the  guiding  and 
unifying  power  of  religion,  A  vast  increase  of  na- 
tional strength  would  come  to  Germany,  he  says,  if 
all  Christians  could  be  united  upon  the  basis  of 
simple  and  real  Christianity,  But  orthodox  theology, 
the  product  in  part  of  the  apostles  and  still  more 
of  the  post-apostolic  centuries,  compounded  of 
tradition  and  speculation,  is  not  the  simple  Gospel. 
To  find  that,  we  must  go  back  to  Jesus,  back  to 
"pure  Christianity." 

The  essence  of  the  Christian  confession,  says  the 
author  of  "Jesus  und  Wir,"  is  this:  "I  believe  in 
God  the  Father.  Jesus  shall  be  my  leader  to  God. 
I  will  live  in  conformity  with  his  example."  This  he 
finds  in  its  finest  expression  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  interestng  and  sug- 
gestive interpretation : 

The  Lord's  Prayer' 

This  is  not  a  prayer  in  the  sense  that  by  it  we 
ask  for  something  for  ourselves;  it  is  a  confession, 
an  evidence  of  our  own  will. 

"Hallowed  be  thy  name."  By  this  I  pledge  that 
I  will  reverence  the  name  of  God,  that  I  will  pro- 
claim his  will  and  live  in  accordance  with  it. 

"Thy  kingdom  come."  Jesus  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  Kingdom  of  God,  a  kingdom  without  physical 
boundaries,  without  external  acts,  a  kingdom  which 
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is  within  us  and  which  binds  together  by  an  invisible 
tie  all  who  do  the  will  of  God  and  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  his  children.  If  this  kingdom  is  to 
come,  it  can  only  be  on  condition  that  I  am  willing 
to  be  a  child  of  God  and  to  conduct  myself  as  such 
toward  my  fellow-men. 

"Thy  will  be  done."  With  these  words  I  promise 
that  I  will  do  the  will  of  God,  that  is,  that  I  will 
try  to  accomplish  the  good  and  to  fight  against  the 
evil. 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  This  means 
I  will  do  my  duty  and,  so  far  as  it  lies  with  me,  will 
live  at  peace  with  all  men,  so  that  each  one  withouv 
hindrance  may  seek  his  own  living. 

"Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.'' 
This  says :  I  will  henceforth  avoid  sins  and  will  not 
lay  new  sins  upon  my  soul. 

"Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  This  means:  I 
will  be  on  my  guard  and  will  fight  against  my  own 
inclinations  to  evil. 

"Deliver  us  from  evil."  In  this  I  promise  that  I 
will  contribute  to  this  end  by  the  realization  of  the 
good  so  that  the  evils  in  the  world  may  be  dimin- 
ished.. 

Whoever  does  not  thus  put  into  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er his  own  confession  of  faith  and  express  througJi 
it  his  moral  purpose,  does  not  understand  the  words 
of  the  Lord  and  has  no  right  to  use  this  prayer.  As 
a  confession  it  embraces  everything  which  we  owe 
to  God  and  to  men. 
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Norton's  "The  Rise  of 
Christianity" 

By  Olynthus  B.  Clark 

Frederick  Owen  Norton,  academician  and  scholar, 
familiarly  known  as  Dean  Norton,  has  suddenly 
gone  from  among  us.  In  his  untimely  death,  he  has 
left  for  his  family,  his  immediate  associates  and 
friends,  a  legacy  and  monument  to  his  life's  work 
in  the  little  volume,  "The  Rise  of  Christianity," 
(University  of  Chicago  Press,  2.00)  which  came 
from  the  press  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  passing. 
This  book  is  Norton's  contribution  to  the  critical 
scholarship  of  New  Testament  literature  and,  of 
course,  to  the  literature  of  his  own  communion,  the 
Disciples,  whose  fellowship  he  loved  and  from  which 
under  great  provocation  he  refused  to  be  driven. 
In  this  volume  he  gave  his  best;  into  it  he  put  his 
very  soul ;  here  is  found  the  quintessence  of  his  ripe 
scholarship.  How  his  old  students,  in  reading  it, 
will  live  over  the  years  of  sitting  at  his  feet.  As  a 
scholar  and  teacher,  as  a  servant  of  the  larger  pub- 
lic, this  volume  will  be  his  memorial. 

In  this  volume  the  author  has  achieved  in  a  high 
degree  a  most  difficult  task,  viz:  the  production  of 
a  scientific  work  acceptable  to  scholars  as  a  text- 
book for  students  and  one  which  the  "general  read- 
er" should  easily  be  capable  of  reading  with  under- 
standing and  appreciation.  As  the  author  says: 
"By  the  general  reader  it  may  be  read  continuously 
as  a  story  without  attention  to  the  source  refer- 
ences; by  the  student  it  may  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
the  study  of  the  most  significant  period  in  the 
world's  history."  As  for  the  first  purpose,  the 
author  should  have  known,  doubtless  did  know,  that 
there  is  no  such  being  as  the  "general  reader."  It  is 
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a  vain  hope.  The  dear  elusive  "general  reader"  will 
always  remain  an  illusion  of  writers.  As  for  the 
second  objective,  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  author, 
were  he  here  to  witness,  should  be  realized. 

The  plan  of  the  book  for  text  use  is  admirably- 
conceived  and  executed.  It  is  a  scientific  narra- 
tive based  upon  the  original  sources,  the  Gospels 
and  other  New  Testament  writings,  which  sources 
are  listed  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  and  classified 
according  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  chapters.  A 
carefully  selected  list  of  specific  collateral  readings 
is  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  The  student  thus 
has  the  benefit  of  a  scholarly,  continuous  narrative 
of  the  otherwise  rather  confusing  and  unorganized 
original  writings.  In  this  respect  the  book  has  no 
equal  in  its  field.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  become  the  standard  textbook  for  all 
college  classes,  or  private  classes, — except,  of 
course,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  afraid  of 
scholarship — of  truth — in  the  realm  of  religion,  if 
at  variance  with  religious  tradition. 

The  volume  is  organized  into  twelve  chapters, 
following  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  nature, 
character  and  extent  of  the  "sources"  and  an  ap- 
pendix of  suggestive  workshop  materials.  There  is 
a  really  good  working  index,  quite  accurate,  with  but 
few  terms  omitted.  There  is,  however,  appearance 
of  haste  in  making  up  the  index.  An  enumeration 
of  the  chapter  titles  shows  how  orderly  the  subject 
matter  has  been  arranged,  as  follows:  The  General 
Field,  The  Local  Field,  The  Beginning,  The  Message, 
The  Conflict,  The  Tragedy,  The  New  Beginning,  The 
New  Arena,  The  New  Leader,  The  New  Program, 
The  New  Conflict,  The  Victory. 

It  is  a  workshop  textbook,  constituting  a  part  of 
the  working  pedagogy  of  the  author.  None  but  an 
experienced  teacher  could  have  worked  it  out  so 
admirably;  the  classified  sources,  the  fine  balance 
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between  the  logical  and  the  chronological  in  the 
method  of  presenting  the  narrative,  resulting  in 
bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  repetition,  varia- 
tion, omission  and  contradiction  of  statement.  Be- 
sides the  source  references  and  collateral  readings, 
a  good  feature  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher 
is  the  scheme  for  an  "Outline  of  a  Book  to  be  Writ- 
ten by  the  Student."  There  is  also  a  list  of  "Spe- 
cial Topics  for  Class  Room  Discussion  or  Assigned 
Papers." 

The  author's  treatment  is  marked  not  so  much 
by  a  profound  philosophical  insight,  as  by  a  tech- 
nical grasp  and  discriminating  sense  of  the  content 
of  the  subject.  It  is  a  scholarship  of  highly  trained 
technique  rather  than  of  broad  knowledge  and  sym- 
pathies. Norton  was  a  close  student;  not  abroad 
reader.  His  book  reflects  this.  In  picturing  the  con- 
temporary background,  the  author  does  not  seem 
to  have  drawn  much  on  the  general  contemporary 
sources  nor  from  the  critical  works  of  scholars  in 
the  larger  field  of  human  history,  but  rather  tt» 
have  contented  himself  with  the  writers  in  his  own 
special  field. 

The  book  portrays  the  human-ness  of  Jesus.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  little  information  is  to  be  had  on 
the  facts  of  Jesus'  childhood,  youth  and  early  man- 
hood. The  few  glimpses  we  do  get  come  from  inci- 
dental references  in  accounts  of  his  public  ministry 
(p.  37),  while  the  non-canonical  writings  about  Je- 
sus, compiled  later,  are  worthless.  Concerning  Jesus' 
father,  "there  is  a  strong  tradition  that  he  died 
young,  since  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
Jesus'  adult  life,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  four 
brothers,  two  sisters  and  mother  are  mentioned." 
The  author  explodes  the  theory  that  Jesus'  disciples 
were  of  the  poor  fisherman  type  and  puts  Jesus 
himself  in  the  contractor-employer  class. 

In  narrating  Jesus*  activities,  his  teachings,  their 
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effect  upon  his  disciples  and  the  populace,  the  author 
usually  explains  things  on  the  ground  of  the  human 
naturalness  of  it  all.  Again  and  again  occur  the 
terms  "naturally,"  "in  the  nature  of  things,"  etc., 
in  explaining  the  incidents  otherwise  interpreted 
according  to  the  conventional  orthodox  standards. 
Jesus'  baptism,  for  example,  was  an  act  of  "the 
non-theological  Jesus,"  a  "natural"  act  "dedicated 
to  service  in  the  fight  for  righteousness."  In  his 
public  ministry  Jesus  was  teaching  a  new  concep- 
tion, that  of  "the  kingdom  in  the  heart  and  not  a 
theological  itinerary  at  all."  His  teaching,  there- 
fore, is  revealing  a  religion  of  experience,  not  of 
formulas.  In  his  first  sermon  Jesus  "established  a 
reputation,"  says  the  author,  "for  'casting  out  de- 
mons' "  but  his  "authority  was  not  shown  by  signs 
but  by  teachings  which  appeal  to  the  moral  con- 
sciousness of  men."  While  the  author  generally  ex- 
plains Jesus'  wonder-working  on  the  basis  of  natural- 
ness, he  passes  over  many  "miraculous"  incidents 
without  interpretation,  giving  simply  the  verbatim 
text  rendering,  leaving  the  reader  to  take  them  as 
he  likes.  Others  he  apparently  explains  on  the  most 
orthodox  interpretations,  as  for  example,  Jesus' 
feeding  the  five  thousand,  of  which  he  appears  to 
accept  the  traditional  view,  a  direct  mir*aculous 
manifestation. 

A  highly  commendable  feature  of  the  work  is  its 
freedom  from  the  controversial.  The  author  gen- 
erally quite  gracefully  assumes  the  acceptance  of 
the  scientific  method  and  modern  viewpoint.  He 
shows  the  human  naturalness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  their  correspondence-letter-writing 
origin.  Even  Paul's  stoutest  theological  polemics 
came  about  in  the  same  way.  Thus  the  student  more 
or  less  unconsciously  absorbs  what  the  author  evi- 
dently means  to  impress,  namely,  the  common 
every-day,  human  source  of  the  writings. 
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Imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit,  the  work  is  a 
good  example  of  the  quahty  of  history  as  a  reason- 
ing science.  Because  of  the  paucity  of  indisputably 
satisfactory  data,  the  author  was  compelled  to  reach 
conclusions  by  less  certain  facts  and  more  devious 
ways.  Naturally  his  judgment  had  to  be  less  dog- 
matic. Frequently  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
probable.  He  quite  overworks  such  terms  as  "doubt- 
less," "no  doubt,"  "without  doubt,"  "undoubtedly," 
"probably,"  "in  all  probability,"  and  the  like.  For 
example:  "Mark's  picture  of  the  first  days  at  Ca- 
pernium  is  no  doubt  a  good  example  of  Jesus'  work. 
This  account  Mark  probably  got  from  Peter."  And 
again:  "Jesus'  appearances  were  in  all  probability 
in  Galilee,"  and  the  appearance  to  James  "probably 
led  to  the  conversion  of  his  brothers";  "the  family 
was  probably  now  converted" ;  or  John  Mark  "was 
in  .ill  probability  an  eye  witness  to  the  crucifixion" ; 
or  it  "was  probably"  to  the  home  of  Mary  and  Mar- 
tha that  Jesus  sent  for  the  colt  to  ride  into  Jeru- 
salem. The  cures  of  the  apostles  "were  undoubted- 
ly of  the  same  nature  as  those  performed  by  Jesus 
himself." 

The  author  does  not  always  meet  the  scientific 
test.  He  is  not  clear  at  times  in  his  references  to 
"the  Messiahship"  of  Jesus,  as,  after  his  disciples 
acknowledged  him,  "he  forbade  them  to  tell  any- 
one that  he  was  the  Messiah."  Mary's  lavishing 
the  perfume  on  Jesus,  was  "her  declaration  of  his 
Messiahship."  The  author's  treatment  here  ex- 
plains nothing,  but  does  give  the  impression  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  theological  Messiah.  He  betrays 
the  same  theological-mindedness  when  portraying 
the  arrest  of  Jesus.  He  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the 
"prophetic  interpretations."  Jesus  went  with  his 
disciples  to  Gethsemane  and  "there  occurred  the 
noted  scene  of  anguish  in  view  of  the  coming  an- 
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guish."  Likewise,  the  account  of  the  execution  is 
quite  realistic  or  rational  until  he  speaks  of  Jesus' 
refusing  the  drugged  wine  offered  him,  for  "if  it 
must  be  done,  to  drink  to  the  dregs,  the  cup  of  suf- 
fering the  Father  had  not  thought  it  best  to  re- 
move." This  is  an  unclear  bit  of  theological  inher- 
itance. 

The  resurrection  account  is  skillfully  handled. 
First  is  told  the  departure  of  the  disciples  to  Gali- 
lee where  Jesus'  appearances  were  first  made.  With- 
out dealing  with  the  subject  directly,  the  author 
says:  "However  the  appearances  may  be  accounted 
for,  the  oldest  gospel  records  imply  a  very  early 
departure  of  the  principal  disciples  to  Galilee.  Here 
in  Galilee  in  all  probability  occurred  the  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  that  are  enumerated 
by  Paul,  who  gives  the  earliest  account  that  comes 
to  us."  Then,  "Whatever  one  may  think  of  the 
resurrection,  of  the  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Nothing  but  an  experience  which  gave  them  an  un- 
questionable conviction  that  they  had  seen  their 
Master  alive  can  account  for  the  extraordinary 
change  that  came  over  the  disciples  within  a  few 
days  after  the  crucifixion."  Just  what  "the  facts" 
are  he  does  not  explain,  and  his  use  of  the  term  is 
thus  a  bit  unclear.  It  does  not  satisfy.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  theme,  however,  he  reveals  his 
spiritual  reservations,  well  illustrated  in,  "It  was 
natural  that  Peter  should  be  first  to  Have  this  glad 
consciousness  of  his  Master's  presence."  But  still, 
one  asks,  What  are  the  facts?  The  matter  is  left 
in  the  air  and  need  not  be. 

There  are  other  similar  statements  which  time 
and  place  preclude  mentioning  here,  but  throughout 
the  author  betrays  a  characteristic,  hesitant  bold- 
ness. It  is  doubtless  an  unconscious  reflection  of 
the  environment  in  which  he  lived  and  wrought.  It 
induced  a  sort  of  timidity  and  caution  in  his  treat- 
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ment  of  religious  topics  which  he  would  not  have 
developed  in  a  free  and  more  scholarly  environment. 
He  shows  great  skill  and  force  in  portraying  Jesus 
as  striking  at  bigotry,  formalism  and  legalism,  as 
a  "non-theological"  Jesus;  but  the  author  gives  un- 
conscious testimony  that  he  himself  was  influenced 
by  the  theological,  that  he  had  to  be  on  theological 
guard.  Norton  was  perforce  not  entirely  a  free  man 
in  the  treatment  of  his  theme. 

The  author  is  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  Jesus' 
beginnings,  his  message  and  the  conflict  growing 
out  of  his  teachings,  given  in  chapters  IE,  IV  and 
V.  His  style  is  less  pleasing  and  a  bit  choppy  in 
chapters  VI  and  VII,  where  he  treats  of  the  tragedy 
and  the  new  beginnings.  In  the  final  chapters,  he 
again  swings  into  his  theme  with  a  freedom  and 
certainty  that  is  refreshing.  With  him  the  "Atone- 
ment" is  not  an  atonement,  but  a  covenant ;  Christ's 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  is  not  the  fulfill- 
ment of  prophecy,  but  a  practical  reform ;  the  "Res- 
urrection" is  not  a  physical  miracle,  but  a  spiritual 
discernment.  His  picturing  of  the  gradual  awaken- 
ing of  the  founders  of  the  faith,  that  Christianity, 
after  all,  had  to  sunder  connections  with  Judaism, 
stand  on  its  own  legs  and  build  on  its  own  founda- 
tion, is  an  admirable  demonstration  of  the  author's 
skill  and  power  as  a  teacher  and  expositor.  Paul 
was  Norton's  favorite  and  he  makes  him  stand  out. 
Paul  did  interpret  Jesus,  his  place  and  teaching;  he 
worked  out  the  "doctrine"  of  the  evolving  church. 
To  the  reviewer,  however,  it  seems  that  the  author 
exalts  Paul  for  making  of  Jesus'  teaching  the  very 
thing  that  Jesus  was  trying  to  combat  and  over- 
come in  Judaism.  Jesus  was  de-theologizing  Juda- 
ism while  Paul  was  theologizing  Christianity.  Paul 
built  up  out  of  Jesus's  life  and  teaching  a  great  sys- 
tem, since  become  a  body  of  legalistic  dogma,  which 
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even  today  hinders  the  reahzation  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

The  writer  has  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  great 
merits,  some  of  the  basic  features  of  the  book,  and 
has  possibly  made  too  much  of  some  minor  de- 
merits. There  is  far  more  to  praise  than  to  censure. 
There  are  few  scholars  indeed  capable  of  producing 
such  a  volume.  The  friends  of  the  lamented  Fred- 
erick Owen  Norton  will,  in  this  little  volume,  al- 
ways see  the  author  at  his  best.  To  him,  to  his  genius 
and  memory,  this  his  own  work,  will  be  a  fitting 
and  imperishable  monument. 


Secretary's  Notes 

Charles  A.  Stevens  writes  from  Olathe,  Kansas: 
"Here  come  my  'Three  Iron  Men',  as  usual — a  little 
behind,  'like  a  lame  goose'.  I  wish  to  keep  up  my 
contact  with  the  Institute  and  The  Scroll.  I  want 
to  be  in  touch  with  the  van,  though  I  may  be  only 
a  'high  private  in  the  rear  rank.'  I  hope,  that  some 
day  I  may  see  the  Institute." 

Ralph  W.  Nelson  has  become  teacher  of  Philosophy 
in  Culver-Stockton  College.  He  is  also  about  to 
become  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

A.  L.  Cole  sends  in  some  "Iron  Men"  from  Tex- 
arkana.  He  is  the  minister  of  the  Central  Church 
there,  which  is  undertaking  a  great  building  pro- 
gram. This  is  one  of  our  leading  churches  in  the 
South. 

E.  P.  Wise,  North  Canton,  Ohio,  reports  on  his 
Community  Church  Project  at  that  place.  He  says: 
"It  is  an  interesting  experiment.  I've  had  hard 
knocks,  but  think  I  will  win  in  the  end." 
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The  Perils  of  Infallibility 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Churches,  published  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  is  a  most  interesting 
volume.  It  is,  as  nearly  as  one  volume  can  be,  a 
hand-book  of  American  Christianity,  containing  sta- 
tistical and  brief  historical  information  about  the 
195  sub-divisions  which  make  up  the  religious  forces 
of  the  United  States.  184  of  these  are  in  some  sense 
Christian.  Each  one  of  these  of  course  is  righU 
in  the  view  of  its  own  adherants.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  estimate,  about  167  of  the  184  are  not  only 
right,  but  are  infallibhj  right,  because  their 
doctrine,  discipline  and  policy  are  the  plain  and 
simple  teaching  of  the  infallible  Word  of  God  which, 
because  it  is  the  infallible  Word  of  God,  does  not 
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need  to  be  either  interpreted  or  understood.  Many 
individual  members  of  the  other  14  are  also  infallibly 
right  on  the  same  grounds,  though  their  entire 
groups  may  not  conceive  of  their  positions  in  those 
terms. 

If  one  glances  over  a  statement  of  the  doctrines 
and  histories  of  these  infallible  but  divergent  sects 
— many  of  which  seem  to  all  but  their  own  ad- 
herents not  only  erroneous  but  wierd,  uncouth  and 
fantastic — one  is  impressed  afresh  with  the  perils 
of  authoritarianism.  We  hear  a  good  deal  in  cer- 
tain quarters  of  the  dangers  of  free  thought.  If  you 
once  begin  the  critical  process,  how  do  you  know 
where  to  stop?  We  have  all  heard  that  phrase: 
How  do  you  know  where  to  stop?  But  if  one  may 
judge  from  such  a  record  as  this,  the  most  ardent 
devotees  of  a  system  of  infallible  authoritarianism 
have  never  known  where  to  stop.  There  has  been 
positively  no  limit  to  the  bewildering  vagaries  of  the 
faith  of  those  who  put  no  trust  in  the  human  in- 
tellect and  earnestly  seek  only  to  follow  the  teach- 
ing of  plain  and  indisputable  revelation.  And  these 
vagaries  have  included  not  only  wonderful  and  (to 
most  of  us)  incredible  doctrines,  but  systems  of 
morality  destructive  of  all  ordinary  morality,  reli- 
gious attitudes  which  have  made  men  entirely  in- 
different to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  sometimes 
hopes  and  impulses  which  caused  the  little  band  of 
God's  true  Chosen  People  to  plan  to  seize  the  sword 
and  exterminate  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race. 

These  horrible  programs,  and  others  less  extreme, 
have  been  possible  because  men  had  come  to  believe 
that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  religion 
which  makes  it  impious  to  think  about  it  and  to  try 
to  understand  it,  or  because,  in  trying  to  think  about 
it  and  doing  so  clumsily  and  inaccurately,  they 
ascribed  to  the  product  of  their  own  careless  think- 
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ing  the  sanctity  and  infallibility  of  a  clear  divine 
revelation. 

The  saving  sanity  of  any  man's  religion  lies  in 
what  he  does  not  know  about  it  with  infallible  cer- 
tainty. True,  the  life  of  religion  is  in  its  great  en- 
during certainties.  So  does  life  in  every  phase  grow 
out  of  its  certainties — in  the  home,  in  business,  in 
the  state.  Both  peace  in  the  heart  and  promotional 
vigor  are  the  product  of  conviction.  But  peace 
among  men,  kindliness  and  charity,  modesty  and 
deference,  are  the  fine  flower — I  will  not  say  of  our 
ignorance — but  of  the  admittedly  limited  and  pro- 
visional character  of  our  knowledge.  The  certainties 
of  life  are  set  in  a  wide  margin  of  uncertainty.  The 
bright  light  of  knowledge  has  about  it  a  broad 
penumbra  of  things  which  we  are  only  in  process  of 
finding  out. 

And  these  certainties,  such  as  they  are,  are 
achieved — not  given.  They  are  the  product  of  strug- 
gles in  experience  and  thought. 

The  167  sects  differ  not  so  much  in  their  thinking 
as  in  their  opinions  which  are  mere  reflexes  taking 
the  place  of  the  thinking  which  they  do  not  feel  free 
to  do.  And  for  these  opinions  God  is  held  respon- 
sible. So  they  present  a  widely  diverse  variety  of 
divinely  authenticated  human  opinions.  If  they 
thought,  they  might  differ  as  widely ;  but  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  product  of  their  own  thought,  and 
their  attitude  toward  each  other  would  be  different. 

W.  E.  G. 


Seeking  and  Finding 

Sometimes  the  spirit  of  economy  moves  me  to 
stop  at  the  magazine  table  in  the  University  Book 
Store  and  look  through  some  of  the  magazines  which 
I  do  not  intend  to  buy.    Recently,  I  fpund  in  one  of 
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them  a  symposium  consisting  of  answers  given  by 
a  dozen  or  more  well-known  literary  men  to  three 
questions,  one  of  which  was:  "Is  poetry  necessary 
to  man?"  Most  of  them  said  yes,  with  various  ex- 
planations. Some  said  no,  and  supported  their  an- 
swer by  an  appeal  to  the  evident  fact  that  thousands 
actually  do  get  along  without  poetry  and  still  seem 
to  lead  happy  and  normal  lives. 

These  divergent  answers  to  so  simple  a  question 
were  possible  because  the  parties  had  different  ideas 
of  what  constitutes  poetry-  If  poetry  is  verse — a 
rhymed  and  rhythmic  arrangement  of  syllables — 
clearly  it  is  not  indispensable  for  all  men.  No  one 
thinks  for  a  moment  that  the  need  for  verse  is  quite 
a  universal  human  need.  But  suppose  one  defines 
poetry  in  a  larger  and  freer  way.  Mr.  Carl  Sand- 
berg's  38  definitions  of  poetry  include  these: 
"Poetry  is  an  expression  of  the  experience  of  a  sea 
animal  living  on  land  and  planning  to  launch  forth 
into  the  air."  "Poetry  is  the  achievement  of  a 
synthesis  of  hyacinths  and  biscuits." 

Those  are  deep  words.  Life  itself  is  a  matter  of 
hyacinths  and  biscuits,  of  gross  material  needs  and 
their  satisfactions,  and  of  dreams,  hopes,  love, 
vision.  These  latter  are  so  necessary  a  part  of 
human  life,  that  I  suppose  not  one  human  being 
could  be  found  on  earth  who  does  not  have  them  in 
some  sort  and  measure.  If  poetry  relates  to  these 
things  and  includes  all  that  has  to  do  with  the 
synthesis  of  these  two  elements  of  life,  then  it  is 
indispensable,  even  to  those  who  have  a  high  scorn 
for  verse  or  a  total  ignorance  of  it.  Man  is  like  a 
sea  animal  living  on  land  and  looking  longingly  into 
the  blue  above.  An  inheritance  from  brute 
ancestry;  a  present  environment  of  struggle,  ma- 
terial needs,  pain,  joy,  desire,  duty,  friendship;  and 
always  the  desire  for  more  intense  experiences,  bet- 
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ter  understanding,  farther  vision,  wider  fellowship. 
So  one  might  ask  whether  the  search  for  God  is 
necessary  for  man;  and  the  answer  would  have  to 
depend  upon  what  one  means  by  "God."  It  is 
rather  superficial  to  try  to  show  that  savage  tribes 
in  the  deepest  jungle  and  in  the  farthest  isles  have 
their  gods,  if  one  can  go  down  the  street  of  one's 
own  city  and  find  hundreds  of  men  who  give  no 
thought  whatever  to  the  search  for  God.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  there  are  a  dozen  such  men  living  in 
my  block.  They  do  not  feel  the  need  of  God  as  de- 
fined in  any  proper  orthodox  fashion.  We  may 
think  that  they  ought,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
do  not. 

The  chief  diflficutly  in  seeking  God  is  the  difficulty 
of  recognizing  Him.  That  is  always  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  search  for  things  of  value. 

Among  my  souvenirs  of  past  experience  I  have  a 
prospector's  pick,  a  light  one-hand  pick  with  a  long 
point  at  one  end  of  its  iron  head  and  a  hammer  at 
the  other.  It  is  a  reminder  of  certain  days  when  I 
made  a  valiant  but  not  very  successful  assault  upon 
the  hidden  wealth  of  the  mountains.  But  I  did  not 
find  it — in  commercial  quantities.  The  reason?  I 
did  not  know  gold  when  I  saw  it.  I  could  recognize 
a  ten  dollar  gold  piece,  of  course,  or  a  piece  of 
jewelry.  But  gold  is  found  in  the  form  of  ore. 
Usually  it  does  not  look  like  gold  at  all.  I  knew  only 
two  or  three  kinds  of  ore,  and  ihey  were  not  the 
ones  which  were  to  be  found  in  that  region.  So  I 
found  no  gold. 

The  gold  of  God  is  found  in  the  ore  of  life.  And 
the  search  for  God  is  largely  a  matter  of  recognition 
of  values  in  what  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  dirt  and 
rock  of  human  experience — in  what  is,  in  fact,  the 
ordinary  stuff  of  human  experience.  Consider  the 
words  of  Walt  Whitman: 
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"I  see  something  of  God  each  hour  of  the  twenty- 
four,  and  each  moment  then; 

In  the  faces  of  men  and  women  I  see  God,  and  in 
my  own  face  in  the  glass ; 

I  find  letters  from  God  dropt  in  the  street,  and 
every  one  is  signed  by  God's  name, 

And  I  leave  them  where  they  are,  for  I  know  that 
wherever  I  go 

Others  will  punctually  come  forever  and  ever." 

W.  E.  G. 


Despotism  as  a  Doctrinal  Pattern 

"Then  we  are  required  to  worship  God,  and  to 
recognize  the  kingly  rule  of  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Redeemer,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  our 
only  law-giver,  our  great  high  priest,  and  the 
highty  Sovereign  of  heaven,  the  only  authoritative 
emissary  from  the  courts  of  glory,  who  must  reign 
till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet." 

If  this  is  what  Jesus  Christ  is — king,  ruler,  high- 
priest,  law-giver,  mighty  sovereign  of  heaven,  au- 
thoritative emissary  from  the  courts  of  glory,  and 
nothing  more  human  and  intimate  than  these 
epithets  suggest — it  would  seem  that  some  such 
pomp  and  panoply  and  some  such  authoritative  and 
regal  representatives  of  his  authority  and  royal 
dignity  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  professes  to 
offer,  would  be  logically  almost  necessary.  That  all 
human  language  fails  when  attempting  to  describe 
the  worth  and  work  of  Jesus,  we  know  full  well.  But 
why  make  the  inadequacy  more  glaring  than  neces- 
sary by  confining  the  description  to  monarchical 
terms  which  exclude  from  the  picture  those  relation- 
ships which  apparently  meant  most  to  Jesus  and 
ought  to  mean  most  to  us?  Doubtless  he  is  the 
"mighty  sovereign  of  heaven" ;  but  he  prized  much 
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more  the  position  of  friend  of  sinners.  Doubtless 
he  is  the  "king  of  kings,"  though  he  never  used  such 
bombastic  language  of  himself;  yet  he  did  not  call 
his  followers  subjects,  but  said,  "henceforth  I  call 
you  not  servants  but  friends."  Perhaps  he  was  "an 
authoritative  emissary  from  the  courts  of  glory"; 
but  he  was  man  enough  to  be  "tempted  in  all  points 
like  as  we  are." 

The  point  is  that  Jesus  is  not  truly  honored  by 
describing  him  in  terms  of  oriental  depotism,  but 
by  thinking  of  him  in  those  attitudes  and  relations 
which  were  most  characteristic  of  his  own  thinking. 
It  did  not  require  the  revelation  which  he  brought  to 
teach  men  to  think  of  God  as  a  mighty  monarch  to 
be  worshipped  in  dread  and  awe ;  but  it  did  require 
his  revelation  of  divine  love  to  teach  men  to  think 
of  Him  as  a  Father  to  be  approached  with  the  con- 
fidence of  childhood  and  the  reverent  intimacy  of 
perfect  friendship.  W.  E.  G. 


The  Education  of  Boys 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  a  boy  is  a  male 
specimen  of  the  genus  homo  who  has  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  child  and  has  not  yet  become  a  man.  Up  to 
the  age  of  about  twelve  years,  boys  and  girls  are 
alike  children.  There  are  differences,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  points  in  common  are  more  notable.  About 
the  age  of  twelve  begins  the  wider  divergence  of  the 
paths  which  lead  through  girlhood  to  womanhood, 
and  through  boyhood  to  manhood.  For  both,  this 
period  of  adolescence  is  the  most  crucial  epoch  of 
life.  The  physical  and  mental  changes  which  take 
place  during  these  years  will  determine,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred,  the  character  of 
the  individual  during  his  entire  adult  life. 

Very  early  in  this  period  there  comes  to  the  boy 
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a  certain  enlargement  of  the  personality,  an  in- 
creased sense  of  personal  importance.  In  other 
words,  he  begins  to  feel  big.  This  is  entirely  proper 
and  normal,  for  he  is  preparing  to  be  big.  The  imme- 
diate result,  however,  is  that  he  desires  a  much 
wider  liberty  than  he  even  thought  of  as  a  mere 
child,  and  a  much  wider  liberty  than  he  is  yet  pre- 
pared to  exercise  wisely,  for  while  this  expanding 
sense  of  individuality  and  personal  importance  often 
comes  rather  suddenly,  discretion  is  growing  by  no 
such  leaps  and  bounds.  In  short,  then,  we  have  a 
period  in  which  the  boy  finds  authority  irksome,  but 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  use  liberty  wisely.  He  feels 
independent,  but  he  is  not.  This  simple  state  of 
affairs — simple,  of  course,  only  in  statement — con- 
stitutes the  material  out  of  which  the  "boy  prob- 
lem" is  made.  The  boy  problem  does  not  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  boy  tracks  mud  into  the  parlor, 
or  leaves  the  screen-door  open,  or  forgets  to  wash 
his  neck  and  ears,  or  shouts  in  the  house.  These  are 
annoying  but  more  or  less  trivial  matters.  The  real 
boy  problem  is  essentially  a  moral  problem. 

There  are  two  ways  of  trying  to  solve  the  boy 
problem  which  do  not  solve  it  at  all.  The  first  is  to 
increase  the  rigor  of  the  discipline  and  the  force  of 
authority  to  match  the  rising  tide  of  would-be  in- 
dependence. The  other  is  to  let  the  boy  do  as  he 
pleases.  The  first  is  treating  him  as  though  he  were 
still  a  child;  the  second  is  treating  him  as  though 
he  were  already  a  man.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
the  more  ruinous  in  its  consequences. 

By  the  time  a  boy  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
old,  he  should  have  acquired  moral  independence. 
He  ought,  by  that  time,  to  be  able  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet,  to  make  the  ordinary  daily  choices  which 
determine  conduct.  Beyond  that  age  the  utmost 
parental  authority  will  scarcely  control  conduct,  if 
the  boy  himself,  now  becoming  a  young  man,  is  pull- 
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ing  the  other  way.  The  supreme  achievement  in  the 
education  of  any  human  being  is  to  bring  him  to 
this  stage  of  moral  independence.  I  cannot  imagine 
a  father  having  any  more  earnest  desire  than  to  be 
able  to  say  to  his  son  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
twenty,  as  he  starts  out  to  enter  college  or  business : 
"My  son,  you  no  longer  need  my  authority.  I  can 
trust  you  to  give  orders  to  yourself,  and  to  follow 
your  judgment,  your  conscience  and  your  religion." 

Suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  in  a  certain 
school  for  the  training  of  pilots,  it  was  arranged  that 
at  the  end  of  a  four-years  course  the  apprentice 
should  be  given  charge  of  a  ship,  whether  he  knew 
anything  about  piloting  or  not.  Certainly  one  would 
say  that  the  important  thing  to  do  would  be  to  bend 
every  effort  to  make  him  a  competent  pilot  before 
the  day  came  when  he  should  have  a  chance  to  wreck 
a  ship.  And  that  is  precisely  the  case  with  refer- 
ence to  that  period  which  we  call  adolescence.  At 
the  end  of  it,  the  youth  will  do  as  he  pleases.  The 
only  safety  for  him  lies  not  in  making  him  do  cer- 
tain things  during  that  period,  but  in  teaching  him 
to  like  certain  things  so  that  he  will  do  them  of  his 
own  free  will  and  choice.  The  supreme  educational 
task  is  to  make  the  boy  a  competent  pilot  of  his  own 
ship  before  the  time  when  he  shall  take  it  out  of 
port.  W.  E.  G. 


"Thus  Saith  the  Lord" 

A  few  months  ago  the  interesting  announcement 
was  made  that  Professor  Hall  L.  Calhoun  had 
severed  his  connection  with  Bethany  College  to  be- 
come associated  with  Freed-Hardeman  College,  an 
institution  connected  with  the  "Churches  of  Christ" 
in  Tennessee.  Professor  Calhoun  is  a  graduate  of 
Transylvania  in  the  great  days  of  Prof.  McGarvey, 
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took  his  Ph.D.  in  Old  Testament  at  Harvard,  and 
for  some  years  occupied  Prof.  McGarvey's  chair  in 
the  College  of  the  Bible.  As  a  matter  of  record,  his 
statement  of  his  reasons  for  making  his  change, 
which  involves  leaving  the  fellowship  of  the  Disci- 
ples, is  worth  printing.  It  states  with  admirable 
clearness  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  holds  a 
thorough-going  authoritarian  view  of  Christianity. 
His  statement  follows : 

"I  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  inspired  word  of 
God,  true  in  its  statements  of  facts,  authoritative 
in  its  commands,  and  that  it  is  our  only  and  all-suffi- 
cient rule  of  faith  and  practice.  That  it  needs  no 
additions  and  allows  no  subtractions.  That  it  is 
sufficient  in  its  teaching  to  perfect  a  man  and  to 
thoroughly  furnish  him  unto  all  good  works.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  matter  of  faith 
and  that  faith  comes  by  hearing  the  word  of  God 
and  that  the  Christian  walks  by  faith  and  that  in 
Christianity  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  1 
believe  that  in  the  church  of  Christ  the  worship  is 
prescribed  inclusively  and  exclusively,  that  we  are 
told  what  to  do  in  our  worship  and  that  these  are 
the  things  we  must  do  and  that  we  may  not  change 
them  either  by  addition,  subtraction  or  substitu- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  instrumental  music  is 
any  part  of  the  ordained  worship  of  God,  or  that  it 
is  permissible  to  use  it  as  worship.  My  observation 
of  its  use  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  tends  toward 
formalism  and  show  and  that  it  leads  away  from  and 
hinders  rather  than  helps  the  true  and  spiritual 
worship.  I  believe  that  humanly  organized  mission- 
ary societies  lead  to  ecclesiasticism  and  human  au- 
thority in  religion  and  that  their  use  is  not  a  help 
but  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  truth.  I  be- 
lieve that  destructive  criticism  and  evolution  are  try- 
ing to  overthrow  Christianity  and  that  instrumental 
music  and  humanly  organized  missionary  societies 
are  seeking  to  corrupt  it.    For  some  years  my  as- 
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sociations  have  been  such  as  to  afford  me  excellent 
opportunities  to  observe  the  workings  of  all  these 
forces.  There  was  a  time  when  I  hoped  that  these 
things  might  be  put  away  from  among  us  and  that 
as  a  united  brotherhood  we  might  go  on  together  in 
our  work  and  worship,  but  these  hopes  have  been 
disappointed  and  I  have  reached  a  point  where  I 
desire  to  be  associated  with  those  only  who  are  con- 
tent to  work  and  worship  as  the  New  Testament 
directs.  I  have  always  believed  and  preached  the 
simple  gospel  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  It  is  my 
earnest  wish  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days 
working  for  pure  New  Testament  Christianity 
among  those  who  are  of  a  similar  faith  and  prac- 
tice. My  heart  has  ached  many  times  over  de- 
partures and  divisions  which  I  was  powerless  to 
prevent,  however  hard  I  tried.  For  some  years  I 
have  not  felt  at  home,  nor  have  my  associations 
been  congenial.  Hence,  I  have  reached  the  point 
where  I  am  resolved  to  associate  myself  with  those 
who  are  standing  for  those  things  only  for  which 
we  can  give  a  plain  Thus  saith  the  Lord.' " 

To  most  of  us  this  sounds  Hke  an  echo  from  a 
former  century.  It's  particular  interest  hes  in  its 
perfect  illustration  of  the  divisive  tendency  of  the 
authoritarian  interpretation  of  religion.  Living  and 
working  among  a  people  most  of  whom  place  a  high 
value  upon  a  "thus  saith  the  Lord,"  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  "worship  is  prescribed  inclusively 
and  exclusively,"  and  then  reaches  a  point  where 
he  "desires  to  be  associated  only  with  those  who  are 
content  to  worship  and  work  as  the  New  Testament 
directs" — that  is,  as  he  thinks  the  New  Testament 
directs. 
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Dr.  Fosdick's  Farewell  Sermon 

.  .  .  Six  years  ago,  in  this  church,  we  entered 
on  an  adventurous  experiment.  Those  were  the 
spacious  days  after  the  war  when  our  hearts  went 
out  to  each  other  across  all  credal  boundary  lines. 
A  great  cause  united  us.  Little  things  had  seemed 
little  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  tragic  crisis. 
Those  were  days  when,  not  having  enough  coal  to 
go  around,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches  ac- 
tually condescended  to  worship  God  together. 

In  those  spacious  days  we  entered  into  our  experi- 
ment— an  interdenominational  ministry  to  build  a 
community  church  that  should  be  in  fact  "a  house 
of  prayer  for  all  people." 

Now  that  that  experiment  comes  to  its  conclusion, 
not  because  it  has  failed,  but  because  ecclesiastical 
decree,  engineered  from  a  distance,  so  dictates,  we 
may  well  spend  a  moment  rehearsing  what  we  have 
stood  for. 

We  have  stood  for  tolerance.  This  church  is  not 
of  one  theological  complexion.  We  represent  many 
doctrinal  traditions  and  about  as  many  answers  as 
you  can  easily  imagine  to  any  theologcal  question, 
you  will  find  somewhere  in  the  minds  of  this  congre- 
gation. But  never  in  all  these  six  years  has  there 
been  a  rift  in  the  lute  of  our  harmony.  If  you  want 
to  know  why,  let  me  draw  you  a  picture.  A  young 
college  graduate  came  before  your  Board  of  Elders 
asking  to  join  this  church.  She  said,  "I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  any  right  to  join  this  church." 

"Why?"  said  Dr.  Alexander. 

"Because  I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  with  you  in 
theology,"  she  said.  "I  am  modern  to  my  finger 
tips." 

And  I  never  shall  forget  Dr.  Alexander,  so  splen- 
didly representing  the  older  generation,  as  he  rose 
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and  stood  beside  this  eager  member  of  the  new  gen- 
eration. "Daughter,"  he  said,  "do  you  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ?" 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"And  taking  Him  as  your  personal  Saviour  and 
the  revelation  of  your  God,  do  you  want  to  stand 
with  us  here  for  the  things  He  stood  for?" 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"Then,"  said  he,  "you  belong  with  our  company." 

Why  not?  If  Jesus  Christ  and  what  He  stood  for 
are  not  the  center  of  Christianity,  where  will  you 
find  it  ?  Why  can  we  not  gather  people  around  that 
common  purpose  and  let  them  think  as  they  will 
about  the  details  of  theology  ? 

We  have  stood  for  tolerance. 

Again,  we  have  stood  for  an  inclusive  church. 
The  tragedy  of  Protestanism  has  been  this,  that  any 
time  anybody  got  a  new  idea  in  doctrine  or  eccle- 
siastical polity,  he  went  out,  if  he  had  power  enough, 
and  founded  a  new  denomination  to  represent  it. 
The  tragedy  of  Protestantism  has  been  an  exclusive 
church  to  which  nobody  belonged  except  those  peo- 
ple who  had  the  same  beliefs  about  some  doctrine  or 
ecclesiastical  procedure.  The  lamentable  effect  of 
this  historical  policy  of  Protestantism,  with  each 
denominaiton  representing  some  specialty,  is  with 
us ;  a  hundred  and  more  denominations  in  this  coun- 
try, competing,  overlapping,  each  insisting  on  some 
minutia,  tithing  mint,  anise  and  cummin  and  neg- 
lecting the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

Against  this  policy  of  Protestantism  we  have 
taken  our  stand.  We  have  built  an  inclusive  Church. 
We  represent  today  the  major  communions  of 
Christendom.  If  they  had  let  us  go  on,  we  would 
have  been  more  inclusive  yet.  Why  not?  Here  in 
New  York  you  will  find  around  a  single  block  under 
many  roofs  diverse  denominations  worshiping  the 
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same  God.  They  have  the  same  Lord.  They  share 
a  common  purpose.  Why  cannot  they  do  under  one 
roof  what  they  do  under  many  ?    .     .     . 


The  Cosmic  Faith  and  Fellowship 

By  George  B.  Stewart 

Brethren,  we  are  in  a  renaissance,  greater  and 
wider  than  the  world  ever  witnessed  before.  Its 
significance  we  can  only  partly  understand  now  as 
the  wave  of  cultural  interest  rises,  but  it  is  great 
to  know  that  it  rises.  There  are  souls  today  seek- 
ing to  interpret  this  all  in  terms  of  a  religious 
transition  similar  at  least  to  a  reformation,  but  that 
it  is  not  and  cannot  be.  It  is  an  awakening,  a  new 
spiritual  birth,  and  it  will  carry  us  on  to  new  insti- 
tutions, new  phraseology,  new  methods  of  approach, 
new  inspirations.  Not  discarding  the  old,  for  they 
have  their  peculiar  significance,  but  burstng  old 
wine-bottles  as  if  they  were  fired  upon  by  gatling 
guns.  And  to  my  mind  we  are  approaching  some- 
thing of  a  crisis  in  this  new  awakening,  where,  for 
the  sake  of  liberty,  the  old  must  give  way  to  some 
new  forms  of  expression.  Let  us  call  them  cosmic 
for  the  lack  of  a  better  name ;  let  us  say  that  we  are 
swiftly  cultivating  a  faith  and  fellowship  which  are 
cosmic  in  essence  and  in  stability  and  subjectivity. 

As  I  cast  my  reflecting  mind  towards  the  past  and 
its  institutions,  I  find  that  there  have  been  at  least 
five  great  churches  which  have  grown  into  being  out 
of  various  great  leadings  and  have  crystallized  into 
infallibility  around  five  great  principles.  They  are 
these:  The  Jewish  church  held  to  the  infallibility 
of  the  moral  law  and  has  consistently  stood  its 
ground  ever  since.  The  Greek  Orthodox  church 
centered  its  ex  cathedra  authority  in  the  priesthood 
and  there  it  abides.     The  Roman  Catholic  church. 
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inspired  by  the  marvellous  position  of  Rome  and  the 
hierarchial  bishopric,  grew  into  a  world  religion  with 
its  authority  placed  in  one  priest,  the  pope.  Break- 
ing the  order  came  the  Protestant  Catholic  church, 
substituting  the  Bible  for  the  pope  and  clearly  im- 
posing ex  cathedra  authority  or  infallibility  in  the 
Book.  We  know  that  it  is  here ;  it  is  likely  here  to 
stay  a  few  years  longer.  Then,  in  the  ranks  every- 
where has  grown  for  hundreds  of  years,  but,  seem- 
ingly, gaining  momentum  in  these  last  years  this 
new  fellowship,  this  modern  church,  holding  that  the 
only  authority  to  be  called  final,  the  only  test  of  fel- 
lowship is  not  ex  cathedra  at  all  but  subjective. 
God  speaks  to  the  soul  direct.  All  that  has  gone 
before  is  to  be  used  in  instruction,  and  even  the  so- 
called  fundamentals,  as  they  are  falsely  called  by 
some,  are  to  be  held  strenuously,  if  treated  in  the 
realm  of  symbols  or  tools  of  worship.  For  nothing 
is  more  real  than  this — that  religion  must  deal  with 
the  unseen  and  the  mysterious.  One  word  gives  us 
the  complete  encyclopedia,  that  soul-searching  word 
faith. 

If  this  is  true — and  phenomena  everywhere  today 
indicate  that  it  is  true — we  must  devise  some  fel- 
lowship by  which  we  can  honestly  and  intellectually 
give  wide  expression  to  this  growth.  Whether  we 
rally  around  some  leader  or  group  of  leaders, 
whether  we  break  and  build  anew,  there  is  no  un- 
animity of  view.  I  think,  however,  if  we  spread  the 
word  that  this  is  a  renaissance  and  in  no  wise  a 
refermation  spirit,  there  need  be  no  split  anywhere, 
no  more  in  the  Presbyterian  church  than  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

Reformation  implies  corruption  and  its  eradica- 
tion. No  one  today  holds  to  any  such  interpretation. 
The  whole  thing  is  cast  in  the  field  of  thinking  and 
motivating.     The  tyranny,  which  may  be  more  or 
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less  on  both  sides,  is  academic  and  a  strong  effort 
to  curb  the  other  fellow's  values  and  expressions  of 
thought ;  a  clinging  to  the  old  when  life  and  civiliza- 
tion cry  so  loud  for  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  There- 
fore, to  bequeath  myself  a  homely  word  and  lift 
myself  to  a  worthy  inspiration,  I  think  we  need  to- 
day in  all  the  world  a  fellowship  like  unto  the  Camp- 
bell Institute — just  so  it  does  not  by  necessity  and 
lack  of  interest  fall  to  one  or  two  to  speak  and  write 
its  dictum.  Perhaps  God  raised  up  the  Campbell 
Institute  to  leaven  the  lump  and  give  a  small  sample 
of  what  might  be  done  in  some  such  fellowship  of 
modern  minds.  The  whole  Campbellian  movement 
lends  itself  very  naturally  to  this,  and  often  my 
confidence  in  providence  has  been  shaken  to  know 
that  such  a  soul  as  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  was  not 
or  could  not  have  been  born  into  this  fellowship  in- 
stead of  some  foregn  fellowship  like  that  of  the 
Baptist  and  given  a  chance  to  say  only  half  his  say 
in  the  Presbyterian.  Now,  if  he  had  been  born  a 
Disciple,  think  what  accidental  distances  might  have 
been  avoided  and  what  credal  and  polity  errors 
could  have  been  gloriously  banished.  I  say  that 
Fosdick  was  intended  for  a  Disciple  and — ^how  many 
others  like  him !  We  shall  see  in  the  sweet  bye-and- 
bye,  perhaps  after  the  General  Assembly  meets  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  May. 

The  Cosmic  Faith  and  Fellowship!  Perhaps  that 
is  too  academic  and  stilted  to  apply  to  a  church  or  a 
local  group,  fighting  the  ordinary  battles  and  facing 
the  usual  streams  of  life.  It  smacks  of  the  campus 
and  hints  of  the  exclusive  Varsity  and  its  book 
knowledge.  Well,  what  shall  we  call  it?  And  why 
always  apologize  for  using  cultural  terms  as  if  com- 
mon folks  didn't  understand?  Wasn't  that  term 
Catholic  at  one  time  high-brow?  Today  it  is  the 
most  common  and  on  the  tongues  of  the  illiterate  and 
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A  Sicilian  Festa 

It  was  the  Feast  of  Maria  Santissima  dell  'Udi- 
enza,  the  patron  saint  of  Sambuca-Zabut,  a  Sicilian 
town  west  of  the  railroad  which  runs  from  Palermo 
to  Girgenti.  The  street  was  gay  with  festoons  of 
electric  lights — they  have  them  in  unexpected  cor- 
ners now — and  for  a  hundred  yards,  beginning  at 
the  church,  it  was  lined  with  a  double  row  of  booths 
where  wheels  of  fortune  spun  and  clicked  while 
voluble  orators  in  fluent  Italian  painted  rosy  word- 
pictures  of  the  possible,  nay  almost  certain,  win- 
nings which  a  lucky  number  would  bring,  and  where 
shots  but  little  louder  than  the  popping  of  a  cork 
announced  a  shooting-gallery,  and  where  stands  of 
nuts,  confectionery  and  cakes  that  have  no  names  in 
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English  conjured  the  soldi  from  the  clenched  brown 
fists  of  thronging  children  and  from  the  pockets  of 
indulgent  parents.  Bands  blared  alternately  from 
two  band-stands  at  the  ends  of  this  pleasaunce. 
That  was  Saturday  night.  Sunday  afternoon  was 
the  same  minus  the  electric  lights  but  plus  bright 
sunshine  and  a  cloudless  sky. 

The  climax  of  the  festa  came  Sunday  afternoon 
with  the  procession.  The  throne  of  "The  Holy  Vir- 
gin Who  Hears,"  canopied,  garlanded  and  berib- 
boned,  stood  at  the  left  of  the  altar  in  the  church. 
Wax  figures  of  arms,  legs  and  heads,  the  votive  gifts 
of  grateful  or  expectant  suppliants  for  healing,  dan- 
gled from  the  conopy  or  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  front  of  her  dress  was  well  covered  with 
watches,  chains,  and  rings.  Twelve  stout  bearers 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  poles  and  slowly  bore  the 
throne  down  the  aisle  and  through  the  central  door. 
The  crowd  "outside — two  thousand,  at  a  guess — set 
up  a  shout  of  "Viva  Maria  Santissima !"  as  the  image 
on  its  throne  came  to  a  rest  at  the  top  of  the  high 
steps  which  led  down  from  the  church  door.  The 
clicking  wheels  of  fortune  were  still  now  and  the 
shooting  gallery  was  deserted.  Through  the  center 
of  the  closely  packed  throng  ran,  like  a  ribbon  of 
riotous  color,  the  ranks  of  the  procession  made  up 
of  representatives  of  a  dozen  religious  societies  and 
organizations,  their  gorgeous  banners  proclaiming 
from  what  neighboring  towns  (even  as  far  as  Pal- 
ermo) they  had  come  to  assist  the  Society  of  the 
Most  Holy  Mary  of  Hearing  of  Sambuca-Zabut  to 
pay  honor  to  its  patron  saint,  and  their  members 
resplendent  with  embroidered  breast-bands  and 
sashes.  Straight  away  from  the  church  ran  this 
ribbon,  through  and  beyond  the  crowd,  and  up  the 
street  which  fronted  the  church,  to  where,  a  block 
away,  one  band  stood  ready  to  lead  the  procession 
in  its  march. 
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A  lifted  hand  stilled  the  Vivas,  and  two  small 
angels  stepped  forth  before  the  throne  to  recite  in 
antiphonal  lines  with  piping  childish  voices  the 
praises  of  the  Madonna.  Authoritative  persons 
cleared  a  space  in  the  street  and  an  armful  of  large 
torpedoes  were  exploded  with  a  din  like  the  din  of 
battle  and  rolling  clouds  of  smoke.  A  shrill  bell 
tilikled,  like  that  which  marks  the  elevation  of  the 
host;  once,  and  the  bearers  set  their  shoulders  to 
the  poles;  again,  and  they  straightened  themselves, 
the  throne  waveringly  and  slowly  descended  the 
steps,  and  the  procession  started.  It  moved  slowly, 
very  slowly,  with  frequent  stops,  for  the  throne 
was  heavy  and  there  were  no  relays  of  bearers.  Be- 
sides, the  procession  had  not  far  to  go,  and  I  think 
they  wanted  to  make  it  last  all  afternoon. 

First,  the  band. 

Then,  the  societies  with  their  banners  and  many 
other  flags,  especially  the  red-white-and-green  of 
Italy. 

Women  carrying  votive  candles,  some  of  them 
four  or  five  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm. 
The  women  wore  no  shoes. 

Two  young  priests  with  eyes  glued  upon  their 
breviaries  and  lips  moving. 

Three  altar  boys  in  red  cassocks  and  white  sur- 
plices and  ordinary  nondescript  caps.  The  altar  boys 
regaled  themselves  with  cakes  at  intervals. 

Then  the  throne  of  the  Madonna  and  Child.  A 
small  boy  rode  on  the  platform  of  the  throne  dang- 
ling his  feet  over  the  edge.  When  the  procession 
stopped,  the  boy  climbed  up  to  pin  upon  Madonna's 
dress  pieces  of  paper  money  which  were  handed  to 
him,  or  fastened  to  the  canopy  votive  offerings  which 
petitioners  crowded  forward  to  present. 

Midway  of  the  route,  the  procession  withdrew  to 
one  side  of  the  street  while  a  train  of  powder  and 
torpedoes    extending    for    a    hundred    yards    was 
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touched  off  with  gratifying  results  in  noise  and 
smoke. 

So  within  two  or  three  hours  the  procession  cov- 
ered a  space  of  eight  or  ten  blocks  and  returned  to 
a  point  near  the  church.  Here  again  the  angels  paid 
their  homage.  Then  the  procession  disbanded  and 
the  crowds  returned  to  the  booths,  the  wheels  of 
fortune,  the  shooting-gallery,  and  the  refreshment 
stands,  and  the  bands  returned  to  the  band  stands. 
I  was  told  that  the  merriment  would  continue  till 
midnight,  but  I  did  not  stay. 

It  was  an  orderly  and  a  happy  throng.  Ideas  of 
the  religious  significance  of  the  occasion  seemed 
somewhat  mixed,  for  my  inquiries,  which  were  al- 
ways courteously  received  and  answered,  brought  a 
wide  variety  of  conflicting  replies.  During  the  whole 
afternoon  I  heard  no  word  of  any  language  but 
Italian,  and  so  far  as  I  could  observe  there  was  no 
other  visitor  present  from  outside  of  the  immediate 
community  except  the  representatives  of  the  visit- 
ing societies. 

Yes,  it  is  interesting  for  a  traveller  to  get  so  far 
away  from  the  beaten  paths  and  to  see  the  cere- 
monials of  a  religion  so  unlike  his  own  and  the 
mores  of  a  people  so  untouched  by  the  influences  of 
the  outside  world. 

I  have  neglected  to  mention  that  this  did  not 
happen  in  Sicily.  It  happened  in  Chicago,  on  Oak 
Street,  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Drake  Hotel  and 
ten  minutes  ride  from  the  Loop.  The  participating 
organizations  were  local  Sicilian  societies.  The  flag 
at  the  right  of  each  society's  banner  was  an  Amer- 
ican flag,  while  that  at  the  left  was  the  flag  of  Italy. 
In  the  interest  of  strict  accuracy  I  should  add  that 
what  the  altar  boys  really  ate  was  not  cakes  but  hot- 
dogs.  Thus  does  the  great  work  of  Americaniza- 
tion advance  among  our  foreign  populations. 

W.  E.  G. 
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Denominational  Colleges 

What  about  the  denominational  college?  Is  it 
an  asset  or  a  liability  to  the  cause  of  Christian  edu- 
cation and  progress?  More  strictly  the  question  is 
whether  the  denominationalism  of  a  college  is  an 
asset  or  a  liability. 

Dr.  Peter  Ainslie,  in  the  course  of  his  advocacy 
of  Christian  union,  occasionally  makes  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  denominational  colleges 
and  newspapers.  The  following  letters  which  deal 
with  his  position  on  this  subject  will  doubtless  be 
read  with  interest: 

Chicago,  May  1,  1925. 
Dear  Dr.  Ainslie : 

In  your  recent  address  at  the  banquet  at  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Disciples,  you  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  "denominational  colleges  ought  to  be 
abolished."  This  I  understood  from  the  context 
and  from  your  further  statement  on  the  subject  to 
mean  that  their  denominationalism  should  be  abol- 
ished, not  that  the  colleges  themselves  should  close 
their  doors. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Disciples  yesterday  evening  in  Indianapolis,  a 
speaker  referred  to  the  newspaper  report  of  your 
address — without  making  himself  responsible  for 
its  accuracy — in  which  you  were  quoted  as  urging 
that  denominational  colleges  be  annihilated  and 
wiped  out.  I  took  the  liberty  of  making  a  brief  cor- 
rection of  this,  saj'-ing  that  both  in  your  address  and 
in  subsequent  conversation  you  had  made  it  clear 
that  what  you  meant  was  not  that  existing  colleges 
should  be  destroyed,  but  that  they  should  be  freed 
from  denominational  control  and  the  limited  loy- 
alties which  it  involves  so  that  they  could  be  broadly 
Christian  and  effectively  educational,  and  that  to 
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this  end  the  colleges  ought  to  be  strengthened  as 
well  as  set  free. 

Another  speaker,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
Congress  dinner,  challenged  my  interpretation  and 
insisted  that  this  was  not  the  purport  and  implica- 
tion of  your  statement. 

The  subject  in  itself  is  one  of  great  interest,  and 
your  attitude  in  regard  to  it  is  also  a  matter  of  in- 
terest. Will  you  not  give  me  a  brief  statement 
(with  permission  to  publish  it  in  The  Scroll)  as  to 
whether  I  have  represented  you  correctly,  together 
with  any  further  statement  which  you  care  to  make 
on  the  subject. 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  E.  Garrison. 

Baltimore,  May  3,  1925. 
My  Dear  Brother  Garrison: 

I  am  glad  to  have  yours  of  May  1st.  I  do  net 
know  why  the  brethren  get  stirred  up  when  I  say 
anything  about  denominational  colleges  and  denom- 
inational papers  and  denominational  conventions, 
but  these  are  all  sensitive  points  because  these  are 
essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  denomination, 
whether  it  be  Disciples,  Baptists,  or  Roman  Cath- 
olics. 

Regarding  the  college,  my  contention  is  that 
America  ought  to  do  just  exactly  as  the  mission- 
aries are  doing  in  China  in  unifying  their  schools 
into  really  Christian  colleges.  Take  our  school  at 
Nanking,  for  instance.  Six  denominations  combined 
their  schools  into  one  institution.  Neither  the  Dis- 
ciples nor  the  Methodists  nor  the  Baptists  control 
the  Nanking  University;  it  is  controlled  by  a  co- 
operative board  made  up  of  representatives  of  all 
of  these.  I  am  maintaining  that  that  is  Christian 
education.  We  can  do  it  in  China  and  on  other  mis- 
sion fields,  but  denominationalism  is  so  strong  in 
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America  that  we  cannot  do  it  here.  What  I  am  in- 
sisting on  is  that  it  ought  to  be  studied  and,  if  pos- 
sible, ventures  be  made  here  in  America.  Why 
should  the  pagan  atmosphere  of  China  hold  to  such 
a  program  and  the  denominational  atmosphere  of 
America  not  permit  such  a  program  ?  It  is  a  power- 
ful rebuke  to  American  denominationalism. 

We  have  got  to  face  this  issue,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  the  Disciples  talking  about  it.  This  is  the 
reason  I  referred  to  it  in  my  address  at  Chicago. 
First,  we  must  look  upon  it  kindly,  then  study  it, 
and  finally  do  it.  The  denominational  school, 
whether  Disciple,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  or  what 
not,  should  give  way  to  the  unifying  of  itself  with 
other  denominational  schools,  so  that  education  will 
be  upon  a  proper  basis — not  upon  the  basis  of  a 
party,  which  is  always  a  hindrance  to  real  educa- 
tion, but  upon  the  basis  of  the  whole  Church,  which 
is  the  only  true  education. 

Your  letter  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  my  posi- 
tion.   I  thank  you  for  writing  me. 

With  cordial  regards. 

Your  friend, 

Peter  Ainslie. 


"The  New  Orthodoxy" 

By  Dean  W.  J.  Lhamon 

This  is  the  challenging  title  of  a  daring  little  book 
by  Dr.  E.  S.  Ames  (Revised  edition,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  $1.50).  One  asks.  Can  there  be  a 
new  orthodoxy?  Is  not  orthodoxy  timeless,  like 
the  multiplication  table  or  the  binomial  theorem? 
Orthodoxy  is,  as  the  word  itself  indicates,  simply 
right  teaching,  or  true  teaching.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral assumption  that  what  is  right  in  one  age  is 
right  in  every  age.    To  enlarge  it,  limit  it,  or  change 
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it,  means  error.  Back  of  this  there  is  the  further 
assumption  that  the  truth  concerned,  theological 
truth  that  is,  has  long  since  been  fully  discovered, 
stated,  catalogued  and  pigeon-holed.  And  the  still 
further  assumption  that  succeeding  ages  must  see 
it  with  the  same  old,  unchanging  eyes. 

In  this  title  Mr.  Ames  challenges  every  one  of 
these  assumptions.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
"old"  orthodoxy  it  is  a  wicked  title.  And  the  book 
is  as  wicked  as  the  title.  It  is  a  challenge  of  almost 
everything  that  is  static  in  theological  thought. 
The  author  has  a  double  bundle  of  facts  and  experi- 
ences left  after  he  has  gotten  rid  of  pretty  much 
everything  else,  and  on  these  he  builds  his  "new" 
orthodoxy.  In  Mr.  Ames'  view  of  religious  experi- 
ence he  has  a  kind  of  "protective  system"  that 
allows  him  to  be  bold.  One  is  reminded  of  what 
James  Russell  Lowell  said  to  the  English  people 
when  they  were  accusing  America  of  sending  them 
bad  political  storms  of  a  democratic  kind.  He  said, 
"In  virtue  of  our  protective  system  we  can  afford 
to  make  better  bad  weather  than  anybody  else." 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  best  kind  of  badness  in 
Mr.  Ames'  book. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  is  a  reaction 
(with  some  it  amounts  to  a  revulsion)  against  the 
orthodoxy  of  so  long  ago  that  it  may  now  be  called 
old.  Multitudes  of  intelligent  people  fall  into  an 
attitude  of  weariness  when  the  fourth,  or  the  fifth, 
or  the  thirteenth  century  appears  in  the  pulpit.  Mr. 
Ames  does  not  blame  them.  If  he  were  not  so  seri- 
ous as  he  really  is,  he  would  be  simply  amused  at 
their  weariness,  and  would  have  a  good  laugh  on 
them  if  they  went  quite  to  sleep  and  fell  out  of  a 
window.  But  he  is  serious.  He  seeks  to  meet  them, 
to  arouse  and  help  them.  He  maintains  their  right 
to  "the  principle  of  free  inquiry  into  all  questions 
bearing  upon  the  religious  life."     In  the  preface  to' 
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the  second  edition  of  the  book  he  says:  "It  is  my 
purpose  to  insist  that  there  has  come  into  the  world 
a  new  orthodoxy  which  is  precisely  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  principle  of  free  inquiry.  Science  in 
every  field  has  shown  the  advantage  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  open  mind.  It  does  not  endeavor  merely 
to  reproduce  the  past  or  to  expound  authoritative, 
traditional  beliefs.  It  regards  life  as  a  forward- 
moving  process,  marked  by  discovery,  novelty  and 
adventure.  Consequently  the  tables  are  turned. 
The  old  orthodoxy,  in  so  far  as  it  denounces  free 
inquiry,  questioning  and  doubt,  has  become  the 
great  apostacy."  The  soul  of  the  book  is  in  this 
quotation. 

Mr.  Ames  desires  to  free  religion  from  its  "mus- 
cle-bound rigidity,"  and  give  it  opportunity  for 
"vital  growth  and  useful  adaptation."  Such  free- 
dom has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  union.  The 
effort  to  unite  in  a  rigid  ecclesiasticism  is  futile. 
Roman  Catholicism  has  proven  that.  And  several 
Protestant  bodies  are  well  on  their  way  to  a  like 
proof  of  it. 

Still  keeping  to  the  preface,  one  finds  some  thirty 
or  more  definitions  (?)  of  religion.  You  could  not 
find  one  of  them  in  an  unabridged  dictionary.  They 
may  be  all  the  better  for  that.  Some  of  them  are 
penetrative  and  illuminating.  These  for  example: 
"Religion  is  the  turning  of  the  soul  to  God."  "Re- 
ligion is  taking  the  world  as  a  fairy  land  of  beauty 
and  love  within  sight  garbage  dumps  and  fist  fights." 
"Religion  is  a  battle  between  a  sword  and  a  cross." 
"Religion  is  the  mirth  of  kindred  spirits  round  a 
glowing  fire  with  the  shadows  playing  over  a  vacant 
chair."  But  there  are  others!  And  one  wonders 
why.  May  be  just  to  give  range  to  the  "new  ortho- 
doxy." 

The  attitudes  of  the  new  orthodoxy  are  against 
Individualism  and  in  favor  of  a  saving  social  order; 
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they  are  against  an  assumed  infallibility  of  whatever 
kind,  of  the  Bible,  of  the  pope,  of  the  creed ;  they  are 
in  favor  of  history,  every-day  facts,  in  a  word,  of 
experience.  The  new  orthodoxy  has  "reverence  for 
life."  It  insists  on  the  "love  of  men,"  and  the  logic 
of  that  love  as  it  issues  in  struggles  against  poverty, 
disease,  ignorance,  prostitution,  intemperance  and 
war.  It  has  faith.  "In  spite  of  all  the  lions  in  the 
way,  we  must  go  on." 

There  is  a  chapter  on  "The  Dramatis  Personae" 
of  the  new  orthodoxy.  The  first  of  these  is  just 
simply  the  "self."  A  dozen  pages  are  devoted  to 
that  person.  They  seem  to  sum  up  in  about  this 
total,  namely,  that  the  "self"  is  just  what  one  finds 
himself  among  other  selves,  and  what  he  finds  those 
other  selves  in  relation  to  himself.  The  "self"  is 
a  real  unit  running  out  into  a  social  nexus,  and  this 
nexus  in  proportion  as  it  is  a  right  one  is  a  religious 
one.  Without  the  "self"  there  can  be  no  experience, 
and  experience  is  the  basis  of  this  new  orthodoxy. 
The  other  persons  of  the  drama  are  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity,  "the  meaning  of  which  word  has  never 
been  made  clear.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  have 
little  significance  in  our  time.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  treat  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  Trinity,  the 
modern  theologian  would  have  little  to  say  except 
what  concerns  the  history  of  that  conception.  But 
of  Jesus  there  is  much  to  say."  From  this  point 
the  author  goes  forward  to  an  expression  of  vital 
faith  in  Jesus,  and  of  an  enthusiastic  love  for  him. 
To  an  understanding  disciple  of  Thomas  Campbell 
this  treatment  should  be  satisfactory.  In  this  re- 
spect Mr.  Ames'  new  orthodoxy  is  at  least  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  As  to  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
cannot  be  so  sure  of  the  author's  position.  One 
does  not  like  to  suggest  haziness  here,  but  one 
wishes  for  something  more  explicit.  Is  the  Holy 
Spirit  something  more  than  "the  spirit  of  a  group 
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of  friends,"  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  wards  of  a 
hospital,  and  is  the  person  of  God  something  more 
than  the  kind  of  personality  that  we  ascribe,  by 
way  of  metaphor,  to  a  city,  or  state,  or  Kiwanis 
Club?  Has  God  no  other  "reality  and  objectivity" 
than  that  of  "the  Ideal  Socius?"  It  is  good  to  be 
assured  that  "God  is  the  great  Ideal  Companion," 
and  that  one  can  have  communion  with  him.  But 
one  hungers  for  a  more  positive  word  just  here. 

There  is  a  suggestive  chapter  on  "The  Growing 
Bible,"  and  one  on  "The  Changing  Goal,"  and  a 
final  one  on  "The  New  Drama." 

After  reading  this  book  and  agreeing  with  nine- 
tenths  of  it,  one  does  not  wonder  that  they  are 
scared  who  hark  back  to  the  fourth  century  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  The  book  is  significant  in 
three  ways.  First,  it  is  significant  in  itself.  Tt 
has  intrinsic  value.  It  places  a  fine  emphasis  on 
life,  and  experience,  and  the  religion  of  life,  or 
rather,  religion  as  life  with  no  special  Sunday  or 
Monday  compartments.  Second,  it  is  significant  be- 
cause of  its  author.  Dr.  Ames  speaks  out  of  a  life 
of  service  as  a  distinctly  modern  thinker  and 
preacher.  Every  day  of  the  last  twenty-five  years 
he  has  breathed  the  air  of  the  calendar  of  that  day. 
How  has  it  worked?  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  He  began  with  a  small  group  of  believers 
in  a  little  building  under  the  eaves  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  has  been  theologically  murdered 
and  buried  several  times  by  a  section  of  his  own 
"brethren."  But  now  he  is  quite  alive,  with  a  large 
congregation  of  devout  and  sacrificial  people,  and 
with  a  church  building  that  is  one  of  a  score  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  artistic  in  America.  Third,  it 
is  significant  because  of  the  atmosphere  out  of 
which  it  comes.  It  is  the  atmosphere  of  a  great 
university,  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  that  absolutely 
free  university,  of  its  psychology  and  philosophy. 
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The  author  has  been  a  teacher  during  many  years 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  scholar 
among  scholars,  a  student  among  students,  and  a 
free  man  among  free  men.  In  this  way  the  book 
is  the  echo  of  an  environment.  By  and  large, 
scholarship  must  ultimately  direct,  and  even  con- 
trol thought. 

In  the  last  chapter  there  is  a  statement  of  "The 
New  Drama"  of  "The  New  Orthodoxy."  History 
is  a  progress  and  a  process.  The  world  changes 
and  grows.  "They  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 
who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth."  The  new  times 
call  for  a  new  drama.  Tribal  rituals,  animal  sacri- 
fices, taboos,  social  customs  change,  or  pass  away. 
Even  the  objectives  of  the  religious  seeker  may 
be  other  than  they  once  were.  "We  no  longer  seek 
a  city  which  hath  foundations;  we  are  building 
one."  "With  the  rise  of  different  conceptions  of 
human  nature  rituals  appear  as  the  survivals  of 
a  passing  world."  Once  man  thought  of  himself 
as  "the  grass  of  the  field;"  now  as  the  "child  of 
the  ages."  The  monk,  the  ascetic,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim 
running  fast  to  save  himself,  is  not  our  ideal.  It 
is  rather  the  community,  the  state,  the  city,  the 
nation,   and   co-operation   in   building   these   units. 

I  spoke  above  of  my  agreement  with  nine-tenths 
of  this  book.  The  author  will,  perhaps,  care  less 
about  that  than  the  reader.  The  other  tenth  is 
my  margin  of  interrogation.  The  reader  may  turn 
that  about.  He  may  agree  with  one  tenth  and  ques- 
tion the  other  nine.  The  author  would  be  equally 
pleased,  I  imagine,  with  that  if  only  he  could  be 
assured  of  having  set  somebody's  soul  free  and 
started  him  thinking.  It  is  a  flexible,  teaching  book, 
and  it  is  pragmatic  rather  than  dogmatic.  He  who 
cares  to  know  the  trend  of  the^  times,  and  maybe 
something  just  ahead  of  the  times,  should  read  this 
book. 

Liscomb,  Iowa. 
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"Seek  Ye  First—" 

A  religious  paper  says:  "Roger  Babson  says  if 
Christians  would  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord 
one-tenth  of  their  incomes,  the  annual  receipts  for 
God's  work  in  this  country  would  be  four  billion 
dollars.  And  this  is  exactly  what  every  Christian 
ought  to  do." 

There  is  probably  no  imminent  danger,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  sudden  increase  of 
the  church's  available  income  to  four  billions  would 
be  a  terrible  calamity.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  people  who  would  give  the  money  would 
be  seriously  impoverished,  but  the  church  would  be 
dangerously  enriched.  It  has  neither  the  personnel 
nor  the  organization  to  spend  such  an  income  bene- 
ficially. It  would  probably  mean  the  development 
of  an  intolerable  bureaucracy.  When  has  an  over- 
rich  church  failed  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  corrupting 
influences  of  wealth? 

Well,  as  vve  said,  it  will  probably  not  happen  im- 
mediately. No  one  can  reasonably  make  the  danger 
of  a  rich  church  an  excuse  for  his  own  parsimony. 
Only  it  seems  unfortunate  for  good  people  to  get 
the  notion  that  the  church  could  bring  in  the  mil- 
lennium over-night  if  it  just  had  enough  money, 
and  that  it  does  not  need  prophets  if  it  has  enough 
promoters.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  cannot  be 
bought  for  four  billions  any  more  than  it  can  be 
taken  by  violence. 


Christian  and  Something  Else 

"No  man  can  be  a  Christian  and  something  else 
at  the  same  time.  To  the  extent  that  he  becomes 
something  else,  to  that  extent  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Christian." 

This  is  exactly  one  hundred  per  cent  wrong.    The 
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opposite  is  true.  No  man  can  be  a  Christian  with- 
out being  something  else  at  the  same  time. 
Socrates  used  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  Good 
by  inquiring  what  it  means  to  be  a  good  carpenter, 
a  good  citizen,  a  good  father.  One  cannot  be  good 
at  all  without  being  good  in  the  actual  relations 
of  life.  That  is,  one  cannot  be  a  good  man  without 
also  being  something  else.  Being  a  Christian  is  not 
a  distinct  and  exclusive  profession.  It  is  a  way  of 
carrying  on  the  other  activities  of  life,  being  a 
Christian  son,  father,  citizen,  employer,  lawyer,  real 
estate  agent,  or  what  not — or  several  of  them.  Per- 
haps it  would  clarify  the  matter  if  the  word  were 
used  only  as  an  adjective  and  never  as  a  noun.  Re- 
ligion is  not  a  separate  area  of  life  in  which  pious 
people  may  dwell  in  peace  apart  from  other  occupa- 
tions and  relations;  it  is  a  method  of  meeting  the 
normal  demands  and  relations  of  life.  Possibly 
James  had  some  such  idea  in  mind  when  he  said: 
''Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works  and  I  will 
show  you  my  faith  by  my  works." 


Summer  Opportunities 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Campbell  Institute 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  July  29-31. 

The  first  term  of  the  summer  quarter  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  opens  June  22.  Second  term, 
July  30  to  September  4.  The  Dean  of  the  Disciples 
Divinity  House,  W.  E.  Garrison,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  any  information  or  assistance  that  he  can 
to  fellows,  ministers,  teachers  or  others  who  may 
be  contemplating  attendance  at  the  University  dur- 
ing one  or  both  terms.  The  Dean — ^being  also 
Editor  of  the  Scroll — permits  himself  to  announce 
that  he  is  giving  a  course  on  The  History  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Christian  Union  during  the  first  term.  The 
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History  of  the  Disciples  during  the  second  term, 
and  a  course  on  The  Rise  of  Modernism  in  Europe 
through  both  terms.  Professor  Willett  is  giving 
courses  in  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Hebrew 
through  the  quarter.  Professor  Ames  has  a  course 
on  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  19th  Century,  and 
one  on  Present  Problems  in  Psychology  of  Religion, 
both  in  the  first  term.  Professor  Faris  is  giving 
Social  Origins  and  Social  Control,  both  through  the 
quarter.  Professor  MacClintock  gives  Literary 
Criticism  and  English  Comedy,  both  terms.  This 
is  only  to  mention  some  of  the  courses  to  be  given 
by  "our  own  men." 


Ideas  About  Religion 

"Why  the  Yotsuya  Mission  keeps  on  growing: 
Because  it  sticks  to  the  plain  teaching  of  God's 
word,  and  carefully  avoids  all  infidel  ideas  and  prac- 
tices known  as  Modernism."  (W,  D.  Cunningham, 
in  the  Christian  Standard.) 

"The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  encountered 
perilous  times.  In  some  places  many  of  the  elders 
of  churches  are  Masons."     (Gospel  Advocate.) 

"No  human  institution  can  claim  anything  that 
pertains  unto  life  and  godliness.  If  any  human  in- 
stitution has  good  features  and  does  any  good  work, 
it  borrows  its  good  features  from  the  church  and 
does  the  good  work  that  God  commands  the  church 
to  do.  All  good  is  in  Christ,  in  the  church."  (Gos- 
pel Advocate.) 

"The  plan  of  salvation  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament  needs  no  interpreting."  (Christian 
Standard.) 

Editorial  wisdom  from  a  paper  devoted  to  re- 
ligious education:  "These  modern  leaders  are  in- 
sisting that  we  have  a  more  adequate  curriculum. 
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If  they  mean  by  this  that  we  are  to  do  more  than 
teach  the  Bible,  then  they  are  but  blind  followers 
of  the  blind  leaders  of  the  fourth  century."  (The 
Lookout.) 

Extracts  from  a  letter  to  Professor  Coulter: 
"Your  pamphlet  on  'Evolution  and  Christianity'  has 
been  received  and  perused.  I  suppose  God  has  the 
power,  if  He  so  wished,  to  accomplish  the  creation 
of  man  through  the  aid  of  secondary  means  involv- 
ing ages  of  time.  But  why  should  He  choose  this 
long,  round-about  way  to  do  it  when  He  can  do  it 
by  the  short-cut  mode,  as  the  inspired  account  says 
that  He  did?  The  short-cut  course  is  the  greater 
miracle  and  more  to  his  honor  and  glory,  and  cer- 
tainly more  pleasant  to  contemplate.  I  much  prefer 
to  think  of  myself  as  coming  into  existence  by  the 
short-cut  route  direct  from  the  hands  of  my  Maker, 
than  to  think  of  myself  as  starting  in  ages  ago  at 
the  far  away  end  of  the  circuitous  route  in  a  swamp 
of  mud  and  coming  up  slowly  through  mollusks, 
worms,  lizzards,  snakes,  dogs,  and  monkeys.  To 
this  long,  dreary,  loathsome,  circumbendibus  route, 
I  much  prefer  the  short-cul;,  elevated,  scenic  route. 
In  their  zeal  to  push  forward  the  circumbendibus 
route  theory,  the  evolutionists  hesitate  not  to  search 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  every  nook  and  corner 
for  everything  they  can  find  and  muster  out  for  its 
support.  .  .  The  established  law  in  the  vegetable 
world  is  that  every  living  thing  is  to  bring  forth 
after  its  kind.  Luther  Burbank  has  pulled  off  some 
remarkable  stunts  as  a  horticultural  wizard.  When 
in  California,  his  state,  I  gathered  up  all  I  could 
about  him  and  his  work.  I  made  search  for  his 
products  in  the  fruit  stores,  expecting  to  find  them 
on  sale,  but  found  none.  At  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Los  Angeles,  where  specimens  are  on  dis- 
play of  what  California  can  produce,  I  expressed 
my  surprise  at  the  absence  of  Burbank's  specimens, 
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President's  Call 

The  clans  of  the  Campbell  Institute  are  to  gath- 
er July  29  to  31  in  the  more  or  less  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  conducted  by  Father  Edward  Scrib- 
ner  Ames.  The  incense  will  be  burned  as  usual. 
There  will,  however,  be  no  censor,  swinging  or 
otherwise.  Every  man  should  be  there  and  on  the 
job.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  any  ecclesiasticism 
growing  up  to  dominate  us,  and  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  safety.  I  consider  it  a  bounden  duty 
to  be  present  and  to  do  what  little  I  can  to  secure 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  our  plea  and  our  move- 
ment, and  every  other  member  of  the  Campbell 
Institute  should  do  the  same  in  these  our  parlous 
times,  whether  you  live  in  Tennessee  or  some- 
where else.  Let  every  clansmen  of  the  Campbell 
clan  be  on  hand ;  for  America  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty. — Bwris  A.  Jenkins. 
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Institute  Program 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  29 
9 :45  A.  M. — 0.  F.  Jordan,  presiding. 
10:00  A.M. — Welcome — E.  S.  Ames.     Response^ — 

Pres.  B.  A.  Jenkins. 
10:15  A.M.— College  Personnel  Work— L.  L.  Left- 
wich.    Discussion  led  by  D.  Troxe^. 
11:00  A.  M. — Student       Fellowship      Movement — 

Glenn  Harding. 
11:50  A.M. — Announcements. 
12:00  M.     —Luncheon. 

2 :00  P.  M.— The    Younger    Generation  —  G.    E. 
Breece.     Discussion  led  by  W.  H. 
Sheldon. 
3 :00  P.  M.— The  Gary  High  School  of  Life-Organ- 
ization— L.  T.  Nutting.  Discussion 
led  by  C.  W.  Longman. 
4:00  P.M.— Some  Public  Dance  Halls  of  Chicago 
— R.  L.  Zerby.    Discussion  led  by 
E.  L.  Burchard. 
4 :45  P.  M. — Recreation. 

6 :30  P.  M.— Dinner  in  the  Churcl}— C.  C.  Morri- 
son,   presiding.     Music  by  B.   F. 
Wise. 
7 :30  P.  M.— On  the  Trail  of  the  Ancients— R.  C. 

Flickinger. 
8:30  P.M.— The   Permanent    Court    of    Interna- 
tional Justice  —  President  Burris 
A.  Jenkins. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  30 
9 :45  A.  M. — C.  J.  Robertson,  presiding. 


Note — Daylight  saving   time    used    throughout. 
Dinners  served  in  the  church  are  seventy-five  cent.'?. 
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10:00  A.M. — Fellowship     Movements    in    English 
Churches — F.  J.  Coop.    Discussion 
led  by  John  Brogden. 
10:45  A.M. — Recollections  of  a  Wanderer — C.   C. 

Rowlison. 
11 :45  A.  M. — Report  of  Nomination  Committee. 
12:00  M.     —Luncheon. 
2:00  P.  M.— Evolution  on  Trial— E.  Faris.     Dis- 
cussion led  by  P.  J.  Rice. 
3:15  P.M. — Experiences  of  a  Dean — A.  J.  Culler. 
3 :45  P.  M. — Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

—Report  of  Editor  of  The  SCROLL. 
4:45  P.M. — Recreation. 

6:30  P.M.— Dinner  in  the  Church— J.  P.  Givens, 
presiding.    Toasts;  (true)  stories; 
speech  by  the  new  president. 
8:30  P.  M.— Address— H.  L.  Willett. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  31 
9:45  A.M. — R.  C.  Lemon,  presiding. 
10 :00  A.  M. — Community    Organization  —  Jesse 
Steiner.     Discussion  led  by  L  L. 
Parvin. 
10:45  A.M. — Survey  Technique — S.  Kincheloe.  Dis- 
cussion led  by  J.  A.  Jacobs. 
11 :55  A^  M. — Announcements. 
12:00  M.      — Luncheon. 
1 :45  P.  M. — Current  Problems  in  Public  Educa- 
tion— W.  F.  Barr.    Discussion  led 
by  R.  W.  Bixler. 
2:30  P.M.— Church    Union    Meditations— U.    R. 
Bell.    Discussion  led  by  R.  M.  Des- 
kins. 
3:30  P.  M.— Closing  Words— Led  by  W.  E.  Garri- 
son. 
4:20  P.M. — Adjournment.       (Lecture  —  W.     E. 
Dodd,  "Thos.  Paine  and  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,"  in  Mandel  Hall, 
4:30.) 
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The  Literature  of  the  Disciples 

By  W.  E.  Garrison 

(This  paper  is  intended  to  accompany  a  Bibli- 
ograpy  of  the  Disciples,  prepared  by  the  author.  A 
copy  of  the  Bibliography  will  be  sent  to  any  reader 
on  request.) 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Disciples  is  a  study 
of  the  history  of  their  thought  and,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, of  their  culture,  manners  and  morals.  The 
present  theme  must  be  restricted  by  the  exclusion  of 
the  more  remote  implications  of  the  subject. 

If  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  What  is  literature?  we 
are  reminded  that  literature  is  an  art  and  that  a 
certain  perfection  of  form  and  style  is  essential  to 
constitute  literature,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  losing 
most  of  our  subject-matter  at  the  outset.  But  such 
criteria  cannot  properly  be  applied  in  this  case.  In 
the  same  sense  in  w^hich  one  may  properly  speak  of 
the  literature  of  philosophy  or  of  sociology  or  of 
mathematics,  we  may  properly  speak  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Disciples.  We  mean  by  it  the  total  body 
of  printed  matter  which  we  have  issued  in  the  form 
of  books  and  periodicals.  The  body  of  material  is 
respectable  in  quantitj'  and  it  ranges  through  all 
grades  in  quality.  Where  liberty  of  unlicensed  print- 
ing goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  liberty  of  prophesy- 
ing— as  it  ought — it  is  quite  certain  that  much  will 
be  said  and  printed  that  has  only  temporary  and 
local  value,  and  much  that  has  not  even  that.  We 
need  not  be  abnormally  sensitive  if  some  one  points 
out  absurd  or  bombastic  or  ill-natured  books  in  our 
catalog.  There  are  plenty  of  them,  to  be  sure.  But 
it  happens  in  the  best  religious  families.  We  may  re- 
gret, but  we  need  not  be  too  much  ashamed  of  them. 
All  of  this  literature  is  of  historic  interest,  and 
much  of  it  is  of  present  value. 
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An  historian  of  Congregationalism  has  said  that 
Congregationalists  have  always  been  "inclined  to 
publication."  The  same  thing  could  truly  be  said 
of  the  Disciples,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  the  publication  of  periodicals.  A  list  of  peri- 
odicals compiled  by  the  writer  contains  the  names  of 
about  seventy  journals,  but  it  is  very  incomplete  and 
for  the  most  part  intentionally  excludes  local  and 
state  papers.  About  five  hundred  volumes  are  named 
and  classified  in  the  list  of  books. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  entire  body  of  our  lit- 
erature, including  both  books  and  periodicals,  ex- 
hibits certain  journalistic  qualities,  many  of  the 
books  have  been  written  hastily  and  with  little  at- 
tention to  literary  form,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  addressed  to  some  current  and  temporary  sit- 
uation. 

A  thorough  study  of  our  literature  would  require 
that  each  book,  or  at  least  each  one  of  any  consid- 
erable importance,  be  studied  with  reference  to  the 
following  factors :  Its  contents ;  the  interests  and 
attitudes  revealed  by  it,  whether  of  the  writer  as 
an  individual  or  of  the  group  for  which  he  was  a 
spokesman ;  the  influences  which  produced  these  at- 
titudes, interests  and  ideas;  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  book  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  group 
which  produced  it;  subsequent  modifications  of  the 
attitudes  and  ideas  represented  by  the  book  through 
later  experiences  or  through  the  impact  of  other 
ideas. 

Such  a  comprehensive  study  would,  of  course, 
cease  to  be  in  any  closely  defined  sense  a  study  of 
literature  and  would  become  a  history  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  entire  body  of  people  who  have  pro- 
duced it.  But  after  all  a  satisfactory  history  of  lit- 
erature cannot  be  much  less  than  that. 

In  attempting  a  classification  of  the  literature 
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of  the  Disciples,  I  have  classified  the  books  topically 
and  the  periodicals  chronologically.  The  ten  princi- 
pal categories  under  which  the  books  are  classified 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Systematic  doctrinal. 

2.  Apologetic,  polemic,  and  irenic. 

3.  Biblical  and  exergetical. 

4.  Historical. 

5.  Practical  and  homiletical. 

6.  Christian  life. 

7.  Missionary. 

8.  Religious  fiction. 

9.  Poetry. 

10.     Miscellaneous. 

This  is,  confessedly,  not  a  perfect  scientific  an- 
alysis, but  it  has  seemed  to  me  as  good  as  any  for 
the  materials  which  were  to  be  classified.  In  the 
collection  of  the  material  I  have  tried  to  show  dili- 
gence rather  than  judgment.  I  have  not  intention- 
ally excluded  anything  on  account  of  any  opinion 
which  I  might  have  as  to  its  lack  of  merit  in  style, 
logic,  cogency  or  courtesy.  If  a  man  claimed  to  be 
a  Disciple  and  if  he  wrote  a  book,  and  if  the  book 
deals  with  religion  or  theology  or  any  closely  allied 
field,  I  have  included  it  if  I  knew  even  its  name.  A 
few  others  have  been  included  for  various  reasons — 
that  is,  a  few  books  by  Disciples  which  are  not  about 
religion  and  a  few  books  about  the  Disciples  by 
others.  But  such  books  as  have  been  omitted  owe 
their  omission  either  to  my  oversight  or  my  ignor- 
ance .  Since  these  are  both  considerable,  there  are 
probably  many  omissions,  and  I  shall  be  very  grate- 
ful for  additions  to  the  list  or  for  additional  or 
corrected  information  in  regard  to  the  books  listel, 
or  for  suggestions  looking  toward  an  improved 
scheme  of  classification. 

The  most  obvious  comment  upon  the  list  is  sug- 
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gested  by  the  relative  numbers  of  books  under  the 
several  headings.  In  general  the  literature  of  the 
Disciples  is  quantitatively  strong  in  books  on  doc- 
trine, church  ordinances,  and  in  general  the  "Plan 
of  Salvation,"  considered  as  the  process  of  getting 
people  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  the  entrance 
upon  the  Christian  life,  and  relatively  weak  in  books 
upon  the  concrete  applications  of  religion  to  human 
experience  and  to  specific  problems  of  both  social 
and  individual  contemporary  life.  Judging  from 
our  literature  one  would  say  that  our  primary  con- 
cern had  been  for  the  restoration  of  the  primitive 
constitution  of  the  church,  and  that  we  have  appar- 
ently assumed  that  the  practical  problems  of  chris- 
tianizing the  life  of  families,  communities  and  na- 
tions would  automatically  solve  themselves  if  in- 
dividuals were  properly  converted  in  sufficient  num- 
bers. Either  we  have  had  this  sort  of  faith  in  the 
general  power  of  the  gospel  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  world  without  our  troubling  ourselves  about  ap- 
plying it  in  specific  ways  to  specific  situations,  or 
else  we  have  been  more  interested  in  the  forms,  or- 
ganization and  doctrines  of  the  church  than  in 
people.  The  former  of  these  two  alternatives  I 
judge  to  be  the  true  one.  When  a  recent  writer  in 
one  of  our  periodicals  spoke  of  "the  social  gospel 
and  such  rot,"  I  do  not  understand  that  he  was  in- 
different to  the  welfare  of  men  in  their  social  re- 
lationships (and  of  course  we  never  find  men  ex- 
cept in  social  relationships).  He  lays  himself  open 
to  such  a  charge  but  I  think  it  would  not  be  a  just 
accusation  .  Rather  do  I  understand  that  he  was 
assuming  that,  if  individuals  should  be  soundly  con- 
verted and  organized  into  churches  on  the  New  Test- 
ament model,  the  social  problems  would  take  care 
of  themselves.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  true  as- 
sumption,  it   is   not   within  the   province   of  this 
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paper  to  discuss,  but  I  believe  that  a  study  of  our 
literature  indicates  the  wide  prevalence  of  such  a 
belief.  The  argument  from  the  number  of  books 
would  be  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  subjects  treat- 
ed in  our  periodicals  during  the  past  century. 

But  a  warning  must  be  given  against  ascribing 
too  much  significance  to  the  relative  numbers  of 
books  under  the  several  heads.  The  percentage 
distribution  of  books  under  the  various  headings 
is  not  in  itself  a  reliable  index  of  the  relative  im- 
portance attached  to  the  several  themes,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1.  In  some  fields  we  buy  and  read  the  books 
of  others  rather  than  produce  them  ourselves. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  why  this  is  true, 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  true.  At  a  time  when  no 
Disciple  had  ever  published  a  devotional  book,  one 
of  our  book-sellers  reported  that  he  sold  more 
copies  of  Hanna  More's  Prayers  than  of  all  other 
books  put  together.  Our  ministers  and  many  of 
our  laymen  today  are  certainly  reading  books 
of  the  sociological  type,  though  we  are  producing 
very  few  of  them. 

2.  Books  must  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted. 
A  book  by  an  acknowledged  leader  satisfactorily 
covering  a  given  field  discourages  other  writers 
from  entering  that  field,  and  the  lack  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  books  may  therefore  be  no  indication  of 
the  lack  of  interest.  For  example,  Alexander 
Campbell's  Christian  System  had  no  successor  for 
a  generation.  And  McGarvey's  Commentary  on 
Acts,  first  published  in  1863  and  running  through 
many  editions,  seemed  to  cover  the  ground  in  a 
way  which  excluded  competition  for  the  next  forty 
years.  I  find  only  three  works  on  Acts  to  fifteen 
on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  but  surely  one  could 
not  conclude  that  we  have   been  five  times  as 
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deeply  interested  in  the  Apocalypse  as  in  the  Book 
of  Conversions.  But  we  have  had  more  than  five 
times  as  many  ways  of  interpreting  it,  and  a  man 
who  is  at  all  interested  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
usually  considers  all  previous  interpretations  null 
and  void,  and  writes  a  new  one. 

3.  Many  of  our  books  have  been  produced  un- 
der pressure  of  temporary  and  controversial  de- 
mands, so  that  the  relative  numbers  tend  to  indi- 
cate what  have  been  the  points  of  acute  controv- 
ersy rather  than  what  have  been  the  fundamental 
interests,  ;  f -^ 

It  is  noticeable,  and  regrettable,  that  the  Disciples 
have  produced  but  few  books  which  have  had  con- 
siderable circulation  outside  of  their  own  fold.  Per- 
haps the  most  widely  circulated  has  been  a  de- 
votional book  by  J.  H.  Garrison,  Alone  With  God,  a 
number  of  editions  of  which,  aggregating  several 
thousand  copies,  have  been  printed  for  the  publica- 
tion house  of  another  religious  body  and  with  its 
imprint.  More  recently,  Athearn's  books  on  religi- 
ous education  have  gained  general  recognition  and 
wide  circulation,  and  Bower's  two  books  in  the 
same  field  are  probably  used  as  much  outside  as 
inside  of  our  brotherhood.  Ames' Psychology  of  Re- 
ligious Experience  has  had  and  still  has  a  wide 
sale,  and  has  been  translated  into  Japanese.  Park's 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Sociology,  of  course, 
knows  no  denominational  limitations,  and  apparent- 
ly no  national  limitations  either,  for  it  is  being  trans- 
lated into  Polish  at  the  University  of  Warsaw.  The 
sermons  of  Edgar  D.  Jones  and  F.  D  Kershner  have 
found  an  audience  outside  of  our  own  group,  and 
H  L.  Willett's  books  circulate  freely  across  the  de- 
nominational frontiers. 

At  least  two  reasons  can  be  given  why  the  circula- 
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tion  of  our  books  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  limit- 
ed to  our  own  members : 

First,  they  have  generally  been  written  either  for 
our  own  members,  or  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
members.  This  has  been  to  some  extent  indicated 
by  the  very  titles.  Our  authors  are  fond  of  dis- 
playing the  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
plural.  For  example,  Isaac  Errett's  Our  Position — 
a  pamphlet,  but  more  influential  than  many  books. 
The  addresses  delivered  at  the  first  Congress  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  April  1899, 
were  published  under  the  title.  Our  First  Congress. 
It  was  not  expected  to  reach  anyone  who  wo;ild  not 
know  at  once  that  "Our"  meant  our. 

Second,  our  books  have  been  advertised  only  to 
our  members.  All  but  a  very  small  percent  of  our 
books  have  been  published  by  our  own  publishing 
houses,  as  is  right  and  proper.  In  general  it  has 
never  been  the  policy  of  these  publishing  houses  to 
advertise  their  wares  through  papers  and  magazines 
of  general  circulation.  So  the  general  public  does 
not  know  what  books  we  have  unless  it  reads  the 
Christian-Evangelist  or  the  Christian  Standard  or 
the  Christian  Courier  or  the  Christian  Leader — 
which  of  course  the  general  public  does  not  do.  And 
the  fact  that  we  operate  in  a  closed  circle  in  this 
purely  commercial  matter  of  book-selling  re-acts 
again  upon  our  writers,  who,  knowing  that  there  is 
no  efficient  agency  for  getting  their  books  before 
the  larger  public,  naturally  address  themselves  to 
that  portion  of  the  public  which  they  see  some 
chance  of  reaching, — namely,  our  own  people.  And 
this  brings  us  back  again  to  the  first  reason.  It 
is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  almost  all  of  the 
books  mentioned  a  moment  ago  as  having  a  circula- 
tion outside  of  our  own  ranks  have  also  been  pub- 
lished outside  of  our  own  ranks.    We  find  the  books 
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of  these  writers  on  the  lists  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Doran,  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Revell,  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  and  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Back  in  the  early  days,  in  the  1850's,  Dr.  Barclay's 
book  on  Jerusalem,  The  City  of  the  G^^eat  King,  had 
a  considerable  and  general  circulation.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Lippincott. 

Religious  papers,  in  general,  circulate  only  with- 
in the  family  of  faith  in  which  they  are  born.  Here 
and  there  one  gains  a  wider  hearing, — always,  of 
necessity,  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  that  sense  of 
cozy  intimacy  which  many  readers  of  denomination- 
al papers  prize  above  everything  else.  This  is  not 
a  peculiarity  of  the  Disciples.  Several  years  ago 
a  correspondent  of  the  Baptist  Word  and  Way 
(Kansas  City)  praised  it  because  every  line  in  it 
was  "thoroughly  and  distinctively  Baptistic."  But 
naturally  only  Baptists  read  it.  The  only  bold 
effort  that  has  ever  been  made  among  the  Disciples 
to  produce  a  paper  which  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  circulate  widely  outside  of  our  own  church- 
es is  that  of  the  Christian  Century^  and  its  success 
indicates  that  we  do  not  labor  under  any  special  dis- 
ability in  that  regard.  As  earlier  though  less  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  the  same  direction,  perhaps  recog- 
nition should  be  given  to  two  monthly  magazines: 
The  Ladies'  Christian  Annual,  edited  by  James  Chal- 
len,  beginning  in  1852,  and  The  Disciple  of  Christ, 
beginning  in  1884,  published  by  the  Standard  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  and  edited  first  by  S.  M.  Jefferson,  and 
later  by  Isaac  Errett,  Russell  Errett,  B.  J.  Radford, 
and  Jessie  Brown  Neither  of  these  publications 
lasted  many  years,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent they  actually  tried  .to  reach  a  larger  circle  of 
readers  or  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but,  in  spite  of 
certain  articles  in  the  latter  on  the  distinctive  posi- 
tion of  the  Disciples,  the  contents  and  tone  of  both 
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suggest  that  such  an  idea  was  present  in  the  minds 
of  their  editors  and  publishers. 

As  to  the  topical  classification  of  books,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  error  if  one  judges  by  title 
alone.  I  have  read  most,  but  not  all,  of  these  books, 
either  wholly  or  in  large  part,  and  have  tried  to  avoid 
gross  and  ridiculous  mistakes.  Fanciful  titles  are 
likely  to  be  misleading.  Lappin's  Wren's  Nest,  for 
example,  has  nothing  to  do  with  ornithology  but 
deals  with  certain  questions  of  the  Christian  life.  I 
remember  several  years  ago  examining  a  book  by 
John  Ruskin  bearing  the  title,  "Notes  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Sheepfolds,"  and  finding  that  it  did  not 
deal  with  animal  husbandry  but  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  an  established  church.  We  have 
not  many  books  with  trick  titles.  Perhaps  the  writ- 
ers on  the  Book  of  Revelation  have  been  most  in- 
clined to  give  free  rein  to  fancy  in  this  direction. 
So  we  have  The  Voice  of  the  Seven  Thunders,  The 
Mystery  of  the  Golden  Cloth,  and  The  King's  Trum- 
pet, not  to  mention  such  slightly  less  picturesque 
titles  as  A  Vision  of  the  Ages  and  The  World's  To- 
morrow, all  of  which  are  expositions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Books  of  sermons  also  often  have  titles  which 
do  not  at  once  betray  their  homiletical  character. 
This  is  true,  for  example,  of  Edgar  Jones'  The  Inner 
Circle  and  The  Wisdom  of  God's  Fools.  Perhaps  this 
is  not  without  reason,  for  there  is  an  impression  that 
many  people,  even  very  religious  people,  will  not  buy 
a  book  of  sermons  if  they  know  it.  At  any  rate  it 
seems  that  one  may  safely  say  of  any  religious  book 
with  an  enigmatical  title  that  the  presumption  is 
that  it  is  either  a  volume  of  sermons  or  a  comment- 
ary on  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Comments  on  the  various  classes  of  books. 

I.     Systematic  Doctrinal. 

1.     General  Expositions  of  Religion.     The  place 
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of  honor  at  the  head  of  this  section,  and  of  the  entire 
list,  is  naturally  given  to  Alexander  Campbell's 
Christian  System.  His  series  of  articles  on  The  An- 
cient Order  of  Things,  in  Vol.  I  of  the  Christian 
Baptist,  would  be  entitled  to  precedence  if  they  had 
happened  to  be  collected  and  published  separately  as 
a  volume.  The  distinction  between  a  book  and  a  se- 
ries of  articles  is  sometimes  merely  an  accidental 
one.  The  second  volume  listed  under  Mr.  Campbell's 
name  is  a  collection  of  the  principal  extras  in  the 
first  series  of  the  Millenial  Harbinger.  I  have  in- 
cluded in  this  class  these  comprehensive  and  sys- 
tematic expositions  of  the  Christian  religion — a  doz- 
en or  more  books  which  might  be  called  the  system- 
atic theology  of  certain  leading  men ;  I  will  not  say 
of  the  Disciples  for  we  are  a  creedless  people  and 
have  no  official  systematic  theology  to  which  we  are 
committed  as  a  group — and  also  a  number  of  other 
works  dealing  in  a  fundamental  way  with  certain 
general  aspects  of  religion,  such  as :  J.  H.  Garrison's 
Place  of  Religion  in  the  Life  of  Man,  Ames's  Psychol- 
ogy of  Religious  Experience  and  The  New  Ortho- 
doxy, Jenkins'  The  Man  in  the  Street  and  Religion, 
and  Haushalter's  Reconstruction  of  the  American 
Church.  It  is  a  debatable  question  whether  some  or 
all  of  these  might  not  be  better  classified  under  other 
heads. 

2.  Particular  Doctrines,  (a)  Christ.  A  group  of 
about  fifteen  books,  headed  by  Walter  Scott's  Mes- 
siahship.  Most  of  them  do  not  deal  with  Christology 
in  the  theological  sense,  but  with  certain  aspects 
of  the  character  or  work  of  Christ  more  or  less 
clearly  indicated  by  the  titles.  There  is  no  book  spe- 
cifically about  God. 

(b)  Holy  Spirit.  Naturally  a  small  group.  Our 
writers  generally  have  tended  not  to  treat  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  itself  as  a  separate  subject,  because 
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it  has  been  our  prevailing  thought  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  operate  by  itself  as  a  separate  agency. 

(c)  Man.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  man 
has  not  occupied  the  attention  of  our  theological 
thinkers  to  the  extent  of  moving  them  to  produce 
independent  treatises  on  the  topic.  W.  T.  Moore's 
Man  Preparing  for  Other  Wo7ids  is  the  only  elabor- 
ate treatment.  His  idea  that  the  stellar  worlds  are 
being  prepared  to  be  the  habitations  of  the  glorified 
spiritual  man  is  only  incidental  to  his  whole  dis- 
cussion. 

(d)  Covenants.  This  subject  bulks  large  in  our 
interpretation  and  use  of  the  Scriptures,  but  has 
been  the  theme  of  only  one  separate  treatment,  and 
that  with  special  reference  to  the  Sabbath  question. 

(e)  Conversion.  Here  the  paucity  of  the  list 
is  no  index  of  the  importance  of  the  theme  or  the 
emphasis  which  it  has  received,  for  the  treatment  of 
conversion  has  been  the  actual  point  of  chief  interest 
in  scores  of  books  on  other  topics.  This  is  true  of 
books  on  the  Christian  system  in  general,  books  on 
baptism,  books  on  the  Bible,  books  on  the  position 
of  the  Disciples,  a  large  proportion  of  the  published 
debates,  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  sermons, 
and  all  of  the  books  on  evangelism. 

(f)  Lord's  Supper.  These  are  not  argumenta- 
tive books  about  the  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
they  contain  practically  nothing  akin  to  the  discus- 
sions of  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  em- 
blems, a  question  about  which  theological  controv- 
ersy raged  with  amazing  bitterness  during  the  first 
century  of  Protestantishi ;  but  they  are  books  of 
devotional  tone  designed  to  help  the  leader  to  make 
the  service  worshipful,  or  to  hel  pthe  worshipping 
congrgation  in  the  absence  of  a  trained  leader.  Some 
of  them  might  well  be  used  more  freely  by  those 
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churches  which  have  only  occasional  preaching  and 
which  have  almost  abandoned  the  regular  observance 
of  this  helpful  and  comforting  ordinance. 

IL    Apologetic,  Polemic,  and  Irenic. 

1.  Evidences  of  Christianity;  General  Apolo-- 
getics.  The  most  comprehensive  and  systematic  of 
these  is  Everest's  Divine  Demonstration.  The  title 
indicates  the  type  of  evidence  presented.  The  title 
of  J.  H.  Garrison's  Helps  to  Faith  is  suggestive  of  a 
different  approach.  I  have  included  also  certain 
books  against  evolution  by  writers  who  hold  that 
the  disproof  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  Christian  view  of  the  world. 

2.  Position  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  Here 
again  an  adequate  view  of  what  we  have  produced 
would  require  that  we  should  take  account  not  only 
of  the  books  here  listed,  but  also  of  many  debates, 
many  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  many  series  of 
articles  which  have  not  been  collected  in  book  form. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  need  at  present  for  a 
little  book  containing  a  brief  restatement  of  the 
position  and  aims  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

3.  Attacks  and  Defenses.  This  is  an  interesting 
section.  You  will  observe,  if  you  count  the  books 
listed,  that  there  are  seventeen  attacks  and  only  four 
defenses.  This  suggests  that  it  has  been  our  habit  to 
turn  the  other  cheek.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  hasty 
conclusion  is  not  entirely  justified  by  all  the  facts. 
Two  facts,  in  particular,  need  to  be  noticed :  First, 
several  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  mentioned  in  the 
list  were  directed  against  Mr.  Stone  before  1832,  and 
not  against  Mr.  Campbell.  Second,  replies  to  some 
of  these  attacks  were  made  in  periodicals  and  there- 
fore are. not  listed  here.  Besides,  it  may  easily  be 
that  there  were  replies  which  are  not  known  to  the 
present  writer.   Some  of  these  early  documents  are 
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of  extreme  rarity  and  of  great  interest.  The  position 
of  Mr.  Stone  and  his  associates  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  was  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  his  contemporaries.  He  did  not  even  use,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  the  re-assuring  and  recently  popular 
phrase,  "the  deity  of  Jesus."  It  was  inconceivable 
to  the  orthodox  of  that  time  that  any  man  could  re- 
fuse to  employ  the  familiar  formulae  of  trinitarian- 
ism  without  ipso  facto  confessing  that  he  was  a 
unitarian,  and  the  stout  denial  of  this  alternative 
by  those  most  intimately  concerned  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  rebut  the  presumption.  In  fact,  that  only 
made  them  surreptitious  unitarians  and  therefore 
all  the  more  dangerous.  The  Rev.  T.  Cleland  there- 
fore "detected"  the  "Socini-arian"  and  "unmasked" 
the  unitarianism  which  he  found  latent  and  lurking 
in  Mr.  Stone's  position.  Stone's  Letter  to  J.  Blythe 
is  a  rare  document  of  great  importance.  The  choice 
gem  of  the  entire  collection  is  the  booklet  entitled 
Satan's  Loudest  Laugh.  The  writer  of  this  pic- 
turesque pamphlet  dreamed  a  dream  in  which  he 
penetrated  to  the  nether  depths  and  found  himself 
an  unseen  witness  and  eavesdropper  at  a  council  of 
Satan  and  his  hosts,  who  had  met  to  inflict  discipline 
upon  one  of  their  number  who  had  been  charged  with 
the  duty  of  corrupting  mankind  and  destroying  the 
Christian  religion,  but  who  had  most  flagrantly  and 
treasonously,  as  it  appeared  at  first,  abandoned  the 
field  to  one  who  was  himself  a  professed  Christian 
and  an  ardent  advocate  of  Christian  union  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  one  A.  C,  the  bishop  of 
Bethany.  But  when  the  culprit  finally  was  permitted 
to  speak  in  his  own  defense,  he  was  able  to  prove 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Devil  and  all  his 
angels  that  this  loud-voiced  champion  of  the  ancient 
order  was  doing  more  to  destroy  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  build  up  the  kingdom  of  Satan  than  any 
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dozen  devils  could  do.  So  Satan  apologized  to  his 
clever  emissary  and  laughed  his  loudest  laugh  as 
he  heard  how  the  bishop  of  Bethany  was  winning 
thousands  of  followers,  making  inroads  upon  the 
Baptist,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches,  and 
preaching  Christian  union.  It  is  pretty  crude  stuff, 
but  it  throws  a  world  of  light  upon  the  conditions 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  1855.  Of  the  later 
critiques,  Ray's  Text-book  on  Campbellism  is  also 
to  be  classed  rather  with  the  literature  of  humor 
(unintentional  in  this  case,  however)  than  of  theol- 
ogy. Whitsett's  Origin  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  was 
an  attempt  to  show  that  they  were  "an  off-shoot  of 
Sandemanianism."  He  failed  to  prove  it,  as  candid 
and  competent  Baptist  scholars  admitted,  but  he 
pointed  the  way  to  some  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant historical  investigations.  No  one  can  intel- 
ligently write,  a  history  of  the  Disciples  without 
studying  the  movement  of  those  remarkable  Scotch 
Independents,  John  Glas  and  Robert  Sandeman.  G. 
W.  Longan  answered  everything  in  Whitsett's  book 
that  needed  to  be  answered,  and  in  so  doing  made 
one  of  the  first  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  study  of  our  early  history. 

4.  Debates.  Here  we  come  to  a  very  interesting 
group  of  books,  headed  by  Mr.  Campbell's  five  great 
debates  with  Walker,  Maccalla,  Owen,  Purcell,  and 
Rice.  In  the  first  two,  he  spoke  as  a  representative 
of  the  Baptists  discussing  with  Presbyterians  the 
question  of  baptism,  but  in  both  debates,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  second,  he  developed  views  of  the  de- 
sign of  baptism  which  were  not  wholly  satisfactory 
to  his  own  partisans.  One  of  our  leading  men  sev- 
eral years  ago  said  that  he  considered  that  the  dis- 
tinctive teaching  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  consisted 
in  our  doctrine  of  the  design  of  baptism.  This  state- 
ment, in  my  own  judgment,  is  very  wide  of  the 
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truth ;  but  it  is  a  defensible  proposition  that  no  item 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  teaching  had  more  to  do  histor- 
ically with  the  development  of  a  definite  group  of 
followers  and  ultimately  a  separate  religious  body 
than  his  teaching  in  regard  to  the  design  of  baptism. 
The  debate  with  Owen  is  of  special  significance  be- 
cause in  it  Mr.  Campbell  was  defending  the  whole 
Christian  view  of  the  world  against  one  who  ac- 
cepted none  of  his  usual  presuppositions,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  for  him  to  discuss  those  funda- 
mental concepts  of  religion  which  in  almost  all  of 
his  other  writings  he  took  for  granted.  One  cannot 
read  widely  in  our  literature  without  becoming 
aware  that  much  of  it  has  been  written  by  men  who 
never  scrutinized  their  presuppositions  but  used 
them  as  though  they  were  axioms.  In  the  debate 
with  Owen,  Mr.  Campbell  makes  his  most  sustained 
eflfort  to  study  the  underlying  concepts  of  religious 
faith.  In  the  debate  with  Archbishop  Purcell  the 
question  at  issue  was  the  truth  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic system  as  distinguished  from  Protestantism. 
The  Campbell-Rice  debate,  held  at  a  time  when  our 
movement  as  a  separate  body  was  well  on  its  way, 
covered  the  whole  field  of  the  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween the  reformers  and  orthodox  pedo-baptist 
Protestantism.  So  it  appears  that  in  these  five  de- 
bates Mr.  Campbell  appeared  as  the  champion  of 
Christianity  against  infidelity,  of  Protestantism 
against  Romanism,  of  the  immersionist  bodies 
against  the  pedo-baptists,  and  of  our  own  movement 
against  all  and  sundry  who  were  opposed  to  it.  The 
whole  scheme  could  scarcely  have  been  more  compre- 
hensive or  orderly  if  the  entire  plan  had  been 
mapped  out  in  advance.  It  is  notable  that  in  three 
of  the  five  debates  the  opponents  were  Presbyteri- 
ans, the  body  from  which  both  Campbells,  Walter 
Scott  and  Stone  came.  Our  most  acrimonious  rela- 
tions for  a  generation  or  two  were  with  the  Baptists 
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and  Methodists,  but  Mr.  Campbell  never  had  a  de- 
bate with  a  Baptist  or  \^ath  a  Methodist.  This  lack, 
however,  was  amply  supplied  by  later  debaters,  as 
the  list  abundantly  shows.  There  have,  of  course, 
been  vast  numbers  of  debates  which  were  not  pub- 
lished, some  of  them  of  more  than  local  importance ; 
and  doubtless  there  are  many  published  debates 
which  have  escaped  my  attention.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting department  of  our  literature,  because,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  type,  it  gives  insight  into 
the  actual  religious  conditions  of  the  times  and 
shows  what  degree  of  courtesy,  culture  and  the 
Christian  graces  had  been  attained  by  the  contes- 
tants and  the  constituencies  which  they  represented. 
I  have  listed  here  no  debates  between  representa- 
tives of  different  schools  of  thought  within  our  ovv^n 
number.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  numerous  de- 
bates on  missionary  societies  and  the  organ  must 
have  been  published,  but  I  do  not  have  them.  It  was 
noted  in  one  of  our  papers  in  1923  that  a  "new  in- 
strumental music  crisis"  has  arisen  in  Tennessee 
and  that  a  series  of  debates  on  the  organ  question 
was  projected. 

5.  Christian  Union.  It  is  a  fact  to  which  one 
might  make  sarcastic  animadversions  that,  though 
our  aim  has  been  union,  our  books  on  Christian 
union  have  been  few.  Our  polemics  far  outnumber 
our  irenics.  But  again  I  must  remind  you  that  noth- 
ing is  proved  by  merely  counting  titles.  It  might 
plausibly  be  maintained  that  every  debate,  every  ex- 
position of  the  Christian  system  or  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, every  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Dis- 
ciples and  every  defense  of  that  position  has  been  in 
motive  and  purpose  a  contribution  to  Christian 
union.  Perhaps  they  have  not  all  been  carried  out 
in  a  spirit  and  by  a  method  conducive  to  that  result, 
but  not  to  recognize  that  underlying  purpose  is  to 
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misconceive  the  spirit  of  those  men  who  fought  the 
battles  of  the  past.  But  we  do  need  some  books  of 
irenic  temper,  as  well  as  those  which  lay  down  with 
brutal  clearness  what  are  conceived  to  be  the  scrip- 
tural grounds  of  union.  The  books  listed  under  this 
head  are  only  ten  in  number — not  many  for  114 
years — but  most  of  them  are  of  great  importance 
and  interest.  Again  may  I  be  permitted  to  glance 
toward  the  future  long  enough  to  say  that  here,  I 
think,  is  a  field  in  which  we  need  some  more  litera- 
ture. 

in.  BjBLiCAL  AND  ExEGETiCAL.  I  will  make  no 
comments  upon  the  books  in  this  department  further 
than  to  say  that  it  is  not  wholly  creditable  that  we 
have  made  so  few  contributions  to  the  generally  rec- 
ognized literature  of  the  subject.  Probably  one  im- 
portant reason  why  we  have  done  so  little  in  the  field 
of  Biblical  scholarship  in  spite  of  our  supreme  inter- 
est in  the  Bible  has  been  the  comfortable  assumption 
that  the  Bible  is  a  very  simple  book  which  needs 
only  to  be  read  in  order  to  be  understood;  and  an- 
other is  that,  while  we  have  been  interested  in  the 
Bible,  we  have  been  especially  interested  in  certain 
particular  parts  of  it  to  the  neglect  of  others. 

IV.  Historical.  We  have  done  very  little — I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  shamefully  little — in  the 
field  of  general  church  history.  Here  again  prob- 
ably there  is  a  significant  reason.  The  predominant 
impression  has  been  that  the  history  of  the  church 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  is  simply  the  story  of  an  apos- 
tacy,  and  that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  with  it  was 
to  forget  it  and  try,  as  Mr.  Campbell  said,  to  read 
our  New  Testaments  as  though  no  one  had  ever  read 
them  before  us.  We  have  been  not  only  lacking  in 
historical  spirit  and  method,  but  have  considered 
that  lack  one  of  our  peculiar  merits.     There  have 
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been  but  few,  and  these  recent,  efforts  to  interpret 
our  own  history  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  those 
processes  which  have  gone  on  through  the  Christian 
centuries.  But  apart  from  this  lack  of  a  proper 
sense  of  historical  perspective,  we  have  also  been 
withheld  from  the  calm  and  dispassionate  study  of 
history  by  the  very  urgency  of  our  message  and  the 
vividness  of  our  consciousness  of  a  special  mission. 
Men  who  are  buckling  on  their  armor  for  a  fight  are 
not  the  ones  who,  at  that  moment  at  least,  write  the 
scientific  histories  of  the  wars  of  past  centuries. 
Men  who  are  conscious  of  being  a  peculiar  people, 
set  apart  for  a  distinctive  work,  labor  under  special 
difficulties  when  they  attempt  to  become  the  record- 
ers and  interpreters  of  the  great  common  enterprises. 
Yet  the  peculiar  people  stand  greatly  in  need  of  the 
humanizing  and  liberalizing  influences  of  such  study. 
I  will  not  characterize  the  histories  of  the  Disciples 
further  than  to  say  that  I  think  we  need  a  better  one 
than  any  that  we  have. 

V.  Practical  and  Homiletical.  I  must  pass 
hastily  over  this  topic.  It  has  called  for  journalistic 
treatment  rather  than  for  the  writing  of  books.  For 
example,  our  interest  in  evangelism  is  primary  and 
essential.  We  have  had  newspaper  articles,  conven- 
tion addresses,  and  conferences  without  number 
dealing  with  evangelism,  but  not  many  books.  The 
latest  and  most  practical  of  these  is  Jesse  Kellems' 
New  Testament  Evangelism.  It  covers  in  detail  the 
methods  of  preparing  for  and  conducting  evangel- 
istic meetings  with  a  wealth  of  wise  counsel.  Many 
of  the  books  of  sermons  are  predominantly  evangel- 
istic. Reference  has  already  been  made  to  some  of 
the  books  on  religious  education. 

VI.  The  Christian  Life.  This  class  is  rather 
pathetically  thin.  The  same  can  be  said  of  some  of 
the  individual  works.     With  a  few  notable  excep- 
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tions,  some  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
our  contributions  under  this  head  have  not  been  im- 
portant. We  have  treated  much  more  fully  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  system  of  doctrine  and  of  the  church  as 
an  organization  than  of  religion  as  a  life. 

VIL  Missionary.  My  printed  list  of  our  mis- 
sionary books  is  far  from  complete.  I  find,  for  ex- 
ample, that  I  have  not  included  S.  G.  Inman's  books 
on  Latin  America.  The  F.  C.  M.  S.  and  the  U.  C.  M. 
S.  have  published  several  volumes.  Missionary 
books  might  be  divided  into  four  classes :  biography, 
description,  studies  of  missionary  problems  and 
methods,  and  addresses  and  other  presentations  of 
the  place  of  missions  in  the  program  of  the  church. 

VIII.  Religious  Fiction.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  draw  the  line  between  juveniles,  which  I  have  not 
aimed  to  include  in  the  printed  list,  and  stories  for 
adults.  Neither  is  it  always  clear  what  books  of 
fiction  should  be  classed  as  religious.  I  have  in- 
cluded Jenkins'  Princes  Salome,  because  it  deals  with 
biblical  characters.  I  have  not  included  the  novels 
of  James  Lane  Allen,  or  Harold  Bell  Wright,  or 
Peter  Clark  Macfarlane,  nor  the  very  voluminous 
works  of  J.  Breckinridge  Ellis  (except  two  which 
have  a  biblical  setting).  As  a  piece  of  Disciples' 
propaganda  in  the  form  of  fiction,  D.  R.  Dungan's 
On  the  Rock  has  been  the  most  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful in  the  matter  of  circulation.  Its  33rd  edition 
was  issued  twenty-eight  years  after  the  date  of 
original  publication.  There  may  be  still  later  ones. 
Not  many  best  sellers  last  so  long. 

IX.  Poetry.  We  do  not  shine  in  this  field. 
Thomas  Curtis  Clarke  may  be  mentioned  with  ap- 
proval. I  have  not  listed  the  works  of  Vachel  Lind- 
sey,  but  he  has  won  more  celebrity  as  a  poet  than 
any  other  Disciple  ever  has,  and  he  has  not  hesi- 
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tated  to  declare  his  allegiance  and  to  publish  a  poem 
on  Alexander  Campbell.  Paul  Van  Doran  in  an  article 
on  "Salvation  with  Jazz"  in  the  Century  Magazine 
for  April,  1923,  cites  Mr.  Lindsey  as  perhaps  the  only 
major  poet  of  the  present  time  who  openly  and 
avowedly  maintains  the  point  of  view  of  evangelical 
Protestantism.  He  calls  him  "an  evangelist  in 
verse"  and  says:  "Only  he,  among  those  recent 
American  poets  who  are  also  important,  has  a  rec- 
ord which  he  avows  of  membership  in  a  more  or  less 
militant  denomination,  of  admiration  for  foreign 
missionaries,  of  activities  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of 
blows  struck  in  behalf  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
.  .  .  Others  may  see  in  the  Campbellites  an  undis- 
tinguished though  aggressive  village  sect  with  apos- 
tolic prejudices;  to  Mr.  Lindsey  the  Disciples  are  the 
faithful  legionaries  of  Alexander  Campbell,  the 
pioneer  who  proclaimed  a  millenium  in  the  western 
wilderness  and  set  the  feet  of  his  companions  and 
inheritors  on  the  path  which  leads  to  a  New  Jerusa- 
lem." Mr.  Lindsey  is  not  quite  the  Dante  of  our 
orthodoxy  nor  the  Milton  of  our  Puritanism,  but  he 
is  the  first  Disciple  poet  who  has  made  the  world 
listen.  His  great  reputation  began  with  a  religious 
poem,  "General  Booth  Enters  Heaven,"  and  one  of 
his  most  colorful  poems  (though  not  quite  so  re- 
dundantly polychromatic  as  "The  Golden  Whales  of 
California")  is  boldly  entitled  "Alexander  Camp- 
bell." 

X.  Miscellaneous.  This  category  is  in  part  a 
confession  of  the  incompleteness  of  my  scheme  of 
classification.  No  standard  system  of  library  classi- 
fication, such  as  the  Dewey  Decimal  system  or  the 
new  Congressional  Library  classification,  recognizes 
any  such  catch-all  as  a  "miscellaneous"  class.  But 
I  have  used  it  to  include  books  of  collected  materials 
on  diverse  topics,  books  in  departments  in  which  we 
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have  too  few  representatives  to  make  it  seem  v^orth 
w^hile  to  give  the  separate  classification  which  they 
theoretically  deserve,  a  few  books  which  do  not  deal 
with  any  phase  or  aspect  of  religion,  and  some  books 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  better  described  by  the  ad- 
jective miscellaneous  than  by  any  other  that  could 
be  applied. 

Periodical  Literature. 

I  must  pass  over,  almost  without  comment,  the 
very  interesting  field  of  our  periodical  literature.  I 
have  divided  it  into  three  periods,  very  unequal  both 
in  length  and  in  mass  of  contents. 

The  first,  before  1830,  .is  the  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian Baptist.  It  was  a  period  of  belligerency  and  of 
a  destructiveness  which  sometimes  seems  to  us  of  a 
more  peaceful  age  quite  too  indiscriminate.  But  it 
was  not  indiscriminate.  It  was  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy those  things  which  were  conceived  to  be  de- 
structive of  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church.  By 
the  side  of  Mr.  Campbell's  Christian  Baptist  stood 
B.  W.  Stone's  Christian  Messenger  published,  begin- 
ning in  1826,  first  in  Georgetown,  Ky.,  and  later  at 
Jacksonville,  111. 

The  second  period,  1830  to  1866,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Millennial  Harbinger  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  Standard.  It  is  the  period  of  monthly 
journalism.  This  period  of  thirty-six  years,  just 
about  one  generation,  saw  our  movement  take  its 
place  as  a  separate  religious  body,  its  union  with  the 
Stone  movement,  expansion  in  new  territory,  much 
spirited  controversy  with  denominational  neighbors, 
active  evangelism,  the  beginnings  of  national  organ- 
ization with  the  General  Convention  of  1849,  state 
missionary  organizations,  and  the  founding  of  most 
of  our  colleges  except  those  in  the  newer  regions.  The 
Prospectus  of  the  Millennial  Harbinger,  the  very 
first  sentence  of  volume  one,  number  one,  began  as 
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follows:  "This  work  shall  be  devoted  to  the  de- 
struction of  sectarianism,  infidelity,  and  anti-Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  practice."  In  contrast  with  this, 
the  prospectus  of  Walter  Scott's  paper,  the  Evangel- 
ist, which  he  began  to  publish  in  1832,  began  with  a 
positive  statement  of  his  principles :  the  Messiahship 
of  Chrfst,  the  chief  facts  of  His  life,  death  and  res- 
urrection, remission  of  past  sins  through  immersion 
and  of  subsequent  sins  through  confession,  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  gift  to  those  who  are  obedient,  and 
eternal  life.  Here  is  actually  not  a  word  about  the 
evils  of  sectarianism  and  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Christian  world  in  general,  except  the  simple  state- 
ment that  he  would,  so  far  as  possible,  avoid  party 
feuds.  This  is  expressive  of  the  temper  which  nowj 
began  to  prevail  among  our  strongest  leaders.  They 
were  still  ready  to  reply  vigorously  to  misrepresen- 
tation. They  would  seize  their  arms  with  the 
promptness  of  minute-men  to  repel  invasion,  but 
they  were  less  quick  to  provoke  attack  or  to  make 
inroads  into  the  enemy's  country.  The  pages  of  the 
periodicals  still  contain  plenty  of  polemical  material, 
but  the  provocation  now  generally  comes  from  the 
outside.  Constructive  work  becomes  more  promi- 
nent. While  I  have  called  this  the  period  of  monthly 
journalism,  there  was  the  beginning  of  weeklies — 
first  the  Christian  Age,  1851,  then  the  Sower  and 
,  the  Christian  Banner,  1854.  The  last  two  had  gone 
out  of  existence  before  1857,  and  the  first  did  not 
last  much  longer. 

In  1854  there  was  an  acrimonious  controversy  be- 
tween the  Millennial  Harbinger  (especially  W.  K. 
Pendleton)  and  the  Christian  Age  which  represented 
the  so-called  Christian  Publication  Society.  Here  is 
an  interesting  and  almost  forgotten  episode.  The 
Cincinnati  Tract  Society  was  in  existence  before 
1849.  At  the  first  General  Convention  in  that  year, 
the  matter  of  publishing  a  Sunday  School  library 
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was  brought  up  and  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
reported  in  favor  of  joining  tnis  etfort  to  tiie  Cin- 
cinnati Tract  Society  and  that  "the  whole  should 
form  one  society  of  the  brotherhood  at  large."  The 
following  year  the  Cincinnati  Tract  Society  amend- 
ed its  constitution  and  became  the  "Christian  Tract 
and  S.  S.  Society"  and  stated  its  function  as  the 
publication  of  tracts  and  Sunday  School  books. 
Again  in  1851  the  constitution  was  amended  and  it 
became  the  "American  Christian  Publication  So- 
ciety" with  its  functions  enlarged  to  include  the  pub- 
lication of  "other  religious  works."  Meanwhile  the 
"Christian  Age"  had  been  started  as  a  private  en- 
terprise by  a  Brother  Jackson.  In  the  winter  of 
1852-53  a  plan  was  projected  and  published  in  the 
"Christian  Age"  for  the  formation  of  a  new  publish- 
ing concern  to  be  called  the  Bible  Union,  a  $40,000 
stock  company,  which  was  to  divide  its  profits  be- 
tween dividends  to  the  stockholders  and  appropria- 
tions to  the  causes  of  the  brotherhood.  This  also 
was  dropped  until  the  fail  of  1853,  when  there  were 
active  efforts  to  raise  money  for  this  enterprise. 
The  "Christian  Age"  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
Publication  Society.  B.  Franklin  says  in  the  "Chris- 
tian Age"  (quoted  in  Mill.  Harb.,  1854,  page  343), 
that  "the  Society  has  a  weekly  paper  patronized  and 
supported  by  thousands  of  our  brethren"  and  "8,000 
subscribers  patronizing  the  Sunday  School  journal." 
Mr.  Pendleton  says  that  "it  was  the  individual  en- 
terprise of  Brother  Jackson,  of  whom  the  Society 
bought  it,  that  raised  the  number  of  subscribers  to 
the  "Age"  to  'several  thousand,'  and  the  list  has  de- 
creased since  the  Publication  Society  has  owned  it." 
In  October,  1853,  the  "Age"  had  6,200  subscribers; 
in  June,  1854,  4,000.  The  Millennial  Harbinger  ar- 
gued that  the  so-called  Publication  Society  had  no 
real  authorization  from  the  brotherhood.  A.  Camp- 
bell said  (Mill.  Harb.,  1854,  page  470)  :     "We  have 
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no  organized  Christian  Publication  Society." 

The  third  period,  beginning  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  Standard  in  1866,  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  present,  is  the  period  of  weekly  pa- 
pers. The  study  of  it  should  be  a  subject  for  a  sepa- 
rate treatment. 

The  final  word  must  touch  again  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  our  contribution,  or  lack  of  contribution,  to 
the  general  field  of  religious  literature.  Fundamen- 
tally, we  have  failed  to  produce  literature  which  ap- 
peals to  the  general  public  outside  of  our  own  group, 
because  we  have  been  primarily  interested  in  pro- 
ducing books  and  periodicals  which  should  be  dis- 
tinctively representative  of  "our"  plea.  It  seems 
clear  that  a  body  of  literature  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  distinctive  in  this  sense  and  general  in  its  ap- 
peal and  influence.  We  may,  of  course,  produce 
some  books  in  one  field  and  some  in  th  eother,  but 
the  same  books  can  scarcely  fulfill  both  functions. 
We  must  distinguish  therefore  between  a  literature 
which  is  an  asset  for  our  special  purposes — a  denom- 
inational asset,  if  one  may  say  so — and  literature 
which  is  a  contribution  to  general  Christian  scholar- 
ship and  to  the  study  of  those  problems  in  which  re- 
ligious people  in  general  are  interested.  It  may  be 
said  that  our  special  presentation  is  precisely  the 
contribution  which  the  world  needs.  This  may  be 
true,  but  the  question  is  not  what  we  think  about  it, 
but  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks.  And  intelli- 
gent readers  have  a  way  of  knowing  whether  a  given 
piece  of  literature  is  propaganda  put  forth  in  ad- 
vocacy of  the  position  of  some  group,  or  a  bona  fide 
contribution  to  the  common  store  of  knowledge  and 
of  spiritual  insight. 

When  we  begin  to  consider  the  question  of  what 
literature  we  ought  to  produce,  we  might  just  as  well 
face  fairly  the  question  whether  we  mean  the  litera- 
ture that  we  need  as  an  asset,  or  the  literature  that 
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we  ought  to  contribute  without  regard  to  its  speciai 
value  to  us.  A  great  hterature,  scholarly,  tree, 
broadly  Christian,  will  not  be  a  literature  "oi  our 
own"  any  more  tnan  a  great  university,  devoted  to 
free  and  untrammelled  investigation  and  to  the 
search  for  truth  could  be  a  university  ''of  our  own." 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  great  university  of  any- 
body's own.  Even  a  staunch  Kepublican  and  pro- 
tectionist could  scarcely  believe  that  a  university 
founded  by  a  group  of  protectionists  to  teach  pro- 
tection could  ever  become  a  great  university  or  even 
a  real  university.  It  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  So  would  a  free  trade  university.  So  would 
the  proposed  anti-evolution  university  at  Dayton, 
Tenn.  Protection  and  free  trade,  evolution  and  anti- 
evolution,  must  take  their  chances  in  an  atmosphere 
of  free  investigation.  Propaganda  is  perfectly  honor- 
able and  legitimate,  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
propaganda  and  research.  So  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  literature  of  propaganda  and  the  liter- 
ature of  investigation.  We  have  been  more  success- 
ful in  the  former  field,  because  we  have  been  more 
interested  in  it  and  perhaps  more  adequately  pre- 
pared for  it.    Perhaps  the  other  will  come  later. 


"This  Is  War" 


As  it  may  be  that  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
SCROLL  do  not  see  the  Christian  Standard,  a  paper 
published  in  Cincinnati  in  the  interest  of  a  position 
which  it  erroneously  supposes  to  represent  the  his- 
toric plea  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  for  the  re- 
union of  the  church  upon  the  basis  of  the  mind  of 
Christ,  we  give  the  gist  of  a  letter  and  an  editorial 
reply  published  in  its  issue  of  June  13.  D.  A.  Wick- 
izer,  pastor  of  one  of  the  fourteen  churches  in  the 
Chicago  area  which  the  C.  S.  recognizes  as  "loyal," 
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protests  against  the  exclusion  of  certain  other 
churches  from  that  Hst,  e.g.,  the  Jackson  Blvd. 
Church  whose  pastor  has  the  high  regard  of  both 
conservatives  and  liberals  and  whose  efficiency 
seems  to  be  certified  by  the  fact  that  he  has  had  650 
additions  at  regular  services  during  the  three  years 
of  his  ministry. 

Edwin  R.  Errett  explains  why  the  Jackson  Blvd. 
and  some  others  cannot  be  included  among  those 
which  are  "doing  the  outstanding  constructive 
work." 

1.  They  support  the  Chicago  Christian  Missionary 
Society  which  recognizes  Evanston,  Monroe  St., 
Memorial,  and  University  as  "sister  churches." 

2.  The  C.  C.  M.  S.  employs  P.  J.  Rice  as  secretary, 
who  is  a  m.ember  of  the  Campbell  Institute. 

3.  The  C.  C.  M.  S.  recently  announced  the  placin*^ 
of  two  University  of  Chicago  students  in  the  pulpits 
of  two  of  its  missions. 

4.  The  C.  C.  M.  S.  recently  had  a  celebration  at 
which  speeches  were  made  by  Morrison,  Jordan, 
Longman,  Garrison,  Alva  Taylor,  and  Borders. 

"My  dear  sir  and  brother,  this  is  war.  .  .  .  The 
intensity  of  our  feeling  for  this  great  cause  brings 
to  us  the  sore  temptation  to  speak  in  the  passionate 
tones  of  Deborah,  denouncing  Gilead  and  Dan  and 
calling  for  a  curse  on  Meroz.  .  .  .  These  congre- 
gations {e.g.,  Jackson  Blvd.)  are  running  with  the 
enemy  {i.e.,  Rice,  Morrison,  Longman,  Ames,  et  al). 
They  are  lending  recognition  to  the  enemy.  They 
are  giving  comfort  and  encouragement  to  the  enemy. 
They  are  serving  the  purposes  of  the  enemy." 

Yes,  this  seems  to  be  war.  But  certainly  it  is  not 
civil  war. 
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Sundry  Items  From  An  Address 
By  Prof.  James  Moffatt 

The  early  church  quickly  learned  that  if  it  was 
going  to  have  a  creed  at  all,  it  ought  to  sing  it.  One 
test  of  a  creed  is  whether  it  can  be  sung.  One  reason 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  so  deplorably  fallen  be- 
low the  level  of  the  New  Testament  church  is  that 
it  has  an  insingable  creed.  You  can't  sing  the 
Westminster  Confession. 

Any  religious  movement  must  be  judged  by  the 
type  of  worship  that  it  produces. 

Anatole  France,  in  his  story,  "Pontius  Pilate," 
probably  correctly  represents  Pilate's  attitude  to 
Jesus.  He  simply  forgot  all  about  him.  We  cannot 
credit  the  tradition  which  tells  of  his  remorse  in 
later  years. 

The  Jewish  Messiah  was  never  expected  to  be  a 
teacher.  Several  different  functions  were  ascribed 
to  him,  but  never  that  of  teacher.  The  early  church 
dwelt  on  the  teaching  function  of  Jesus,  because  it 
was  an  unexpected  and  sensational  feature.  The 
figures  are  sometimes  mixed  but  the  meaning  is 
clear.  Mark  says  that  Jesus  saw  the  crowds  "like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  he  taught  them/' 
But  you  don't  teach  sheep ;  you  control  them.  Jesus 
was  not  simply  a  controller,  but  a  teacher. 

"Unto  Judea,  and  Samaria,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth."  The  first  represents  a  mission 
to  those  with  whom  one  has  sympathy  and  a  common 
culture;  the  second,  to  those  toward  whom  one  has 
such  an  antipathy  as  is  possible  only  between  people 
who  are  somewhat  related  and  who  have  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  hatered ;  the  third,  to  those  who  are 
beyond  the  range  of  knowledge  or  interest.  The 
three  fields  are  those  of  sympathy,  antipathy,  and 
apathy.  Christianity  as  a  missionary  religion  must 
function  in  all  of  them. 
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Secretary's  Notes 

Prof.  Clarence  E.  Rainwater  is  now  regaining  his 
health  in  the  ambrosial  climate  of  Altadena,  a  sub- 
urb of  Pasadena.    He  explains: 

"Upon  advice  of  my  physician  we  moved  one 
month  ago  to  Altadena,  a  suburb  of  Pasadena.  It 
lies  along  the  foothills  of  Mt.  Lowe,  is  1,600  feet 
elevation  and  about  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  South- 
ern California.  Mountains  on  every  side  and  so 
beautiful!  Just  today  we  have  had  both  rain  and 
sunshine,  and  the  mountains  to  north  and  east  (the 
higher  ones)  are  capped  with  snow  while  all  is 
spring  green  and  blossoms  about  us.  Our  house  i= 
new,  just  finished,  six  rooms  and  three  porches,  and 
modern  in  every  California  detail.  We  are  so  com- 
fortabel  and  so  happy  here!  I  surely  will  recover 
now." 

Carl  Agee  sends  in  the  name  of  Edwin  Wyle  of 
Canton,  Pa. ;  G.  A.  Peckham  and  Lee  Cannon  send  in 
the  name  of  Dan  C.  Troxel  of  Hiram,  O. ;  H.  B.  Rob- 
ison  sends  in  the  name  of  Charles  Hunter  Hamlin, 
Dept.  of  History,  Culver-Stockton  College.  Other 
new  members  are  Louis  A.  Warren,  Zionsville,  Ind. ; 
B.  H.  Linville,  3314  Carlisle  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Edwin  S.  Priest,  Petersburg,  111.,  and  F.  A.  Culler, 
Hiram,  Ohio. 

Ira  L.  Parvin  sends  in  his  greetings  from  the  Mon- 
roe St.  Federated  Church,  Chicago.  He  is  having 
great  success  in  this  new  pastorate. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Fillmore,  Cincinnati,  has  become  a 
member  of  the  Institute. 

Willis  A.  Parker,  District  Representative  of  The 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  is  helping  work 
out  standards  to  measure  the  values  in  recreation. 
This  endeavor  seems  timely  in  days  when  commer- 
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cialism  is  about  to  engulf  our  whole  school  athletic 
program. 

W.  S.  Lockhart  is  now  working  for  "The  Church 
Life  Foundation,"  "A  Movement  for  Spiritual  En- 
richment and  Business  Efficiency  of  the  Churches," 
5804  E.  New  York  St.,  IndianapoHs. 

Prof.  Walter  C.  Gibbs  of  the  Bible  College  of  Mis- 
souri, sends  in  his  regrets  that  he  was  not  able  to 
attend  The  Disciples  Congress  in  Chicago.  He  says, 
"I  just  cannot  get  away  from  my  classes  that  long. 
I  have  to  miss  many  good  things  on  that  account." 

R.  W.  Hoffman,  formerly  of  Sullivan,  Ind.,  writes 
from  "God's  Country^'  the  following: 

"You  may  properly  address  me  at  Wheatland, 
Missouri,  to  which  place  we  came  at  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary. We  are  undertaking  a  solution  of  the  rural 
church  problem  in  Hickory  County,  Missouri,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  fellows  of  the  Institute  will 
always  be  appreciated.    So  let  The  Scroll  come  on." 

The  following  messages  have  been  received,  with 
checks  attached: 

"I  hope  to  attend  the  Institute  this  year  for  the 
first  time." — Askew. 

"My  'iron  men'  seem  to  be  lame  but  they  are  limp- 
ing in." — Carter. 

"Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharma- 
cology .   .   .  University  of  Nebraska." — Cope. 

"I  hope  to  attend  the  Institute  meetings" — Dick- 
inson. 

"...  three  iron  men  all  out  of  breath  from  a  hard 
chase  .  .  .  The  condition  of  my  mother  who  was 
paralyzed  March  6th,  will  probably  keep  me  in  Ken- 
tucky this  July." — Gabbert. 

"Wish  to  express  my  hearty  sympathy  in  the  work 
you  are  accomplishing," — Hoover. 

"Sincere  good  wishes  to  Campbell  Institute." — 
Hopkins. 
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"Good  luck  to  the  Scroll." — Dr.  Hutchinson. 

"Hear  ye,  hear  ye!  Here  they  are." — Dr.  Lha- 
mon. 

"May  their  hard  metallic  ring  vanish  into  the 
sweeter  cadences  of  valient  service  and  thus  may  the 
voice  of  the  secretary  be  stilled  for  another  year. 

Having  exercised  my  pleasure  in  this  strenuous 
manner,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
be  among  the  "School  of  the  Prophets,"  for  July 
28th  to  31st,  but  will  the  rather  rejoice  in  the  balmy 
atmosphere  of  California,  lecturing  the  Brethren 
at  the  Southern  California  Convention." 

— W.  S.  Lockhart. 

"I  spend  no  other  dollars  with  as  good  grace." — 
H.  D.  C.  Maclachlan. 

"Enclosed  find  three — count  'em." — McElroy. 

"I  can  not  be  with  you  July  29-31.  Regards  to 
the  men." — Nelson. 

"I  hope  you  are  doing  well  and  the  world  is  giv- 
ing you  fair  treatment." — Powell. 

"I  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  my  con- 
tribution toward  the  worthy  cause." — F.  M.  Rice. 

"I  regret  that  Summer  School  will  prevent  my  at- 
tendance at  the  July  meeting." — Robison. 

"Your  emotional,  scriptural,  patriotic  appeal,  with 
its  grand  hailing  sign  of  distress,  has  done  the  work 
for  me !    Here  are  my  dues  to  the  Institute. 

"Once  more  I  am  planning  to  visit  the  mid-west 
and  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  July  29-31. 

"I  was  sixty  years  old  the  other  day.  It's  a  queer 
sensation  to  go  through  this  date.  I  expect  to  be 
on  the  map  for  some  time  to  come,  however,  and  as 
people  still  guess  me  under  fifty,  I  am  going  to  act 
that  age  as  long  as  I  can."  — Rowlison. 

"I  cannot  give  your  call  to  read  a  paper  very  seri- 
ous heed  but  trust,  however,  I  may  share  the  joy  at 
least  of  being  there." — Wakeley, 
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"I  prefer  to  come  and  listen  to  those  who  have 
been  less  rushed  by  architect's  plans,  builder's  brick, 
hod-carriers'  wages." — Wolfe. 

"Glad  to  send  the  great  Trinity.  Give  us  more 
for  our  *mun' — more  Scrolls.  Going  to  Hawaii — 
may  cut  me  out  of  the  meeting." — A.  W.  Taylor. 

Other  recent  checks  from  C.  J.  Armstrong,  At- 
kins, Bell,  Blackman  (new  member),  Coop,  Gibbs, 
Hall,  Hamlin  (new  member),  Holloway,  Jenkins, 
Jewett  Jones  Jordan,  Lineback,  McCormack,  Mc- 
Creary,  Minor,  Park,  Parvin,  Payne,  Troxel  (new 
member)  and  Wyle  (new  member). 


Extracts  From  Letters 

Sincerely  wish  I  were  nearer  so  as  to  have  closer 
relations  with  the  fellows  of  the  Institute. — Cross- 
field. 

Disciples  in  Kansas  City  are  as  optimistic  as  ever. 
Dedicate  the  eighteenth  church  next  Sunday  after- 
noon. Here  is  hoping  for  the  best  for  The  Scroll  and 
the  Institute.  Both  are  needed  in  other  places  than 
Dayton,  Tennessee. — Stubbs. 

Drake  has  closed  her  very  best  year.  I  have  been 
happily  surprised  at  the  spirit  in  the  institution  and 
also  at  the  quality  and  attitude  of  the  men  in  the 
College  of  the  Bible.  The  student  body  is  open- 
minded.  Some  are  conservative,  but  they  are  open 
and  unprejudiced. — Huff. 

In  defense  of  the  Institute,  am  sending  you  three 
Iron  Men  to  do  service  on  the  field  of  valor  where 
those  others  fell  of  which  you  spoke  in  your  recent 
letter.  Really,  I  feel  that  these  are  a  kind  of  "sin 
offering" — for  my  own  sin,  you  understand,  because 
of  my  apparent  aloofness  and  neglect  of  the  In- 
stitute.  I  certainly  did  want  to  attend  the  Institute 
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meetings  this  year.  But  circumstances  make  it  im- 
possible.— V.  T.  Wood. 

We  are  about  to  burn  up  down  here  for  want  of 
rain.  If  you  can  send  us  some  relief  please  do  so  im- 
mediately. 

Sincerely,  C.  S.  Linkletter. 
Balboa-by-the-Sea : 

My  family  and  I  (now  known  as  the  three  R's) 
are  domiciled  here  in  a  sea-side  cottage  waiting  for 
the  promised  bathing  weather.  Unfortunately  bills 
have  been  made  to  follow  the  billee  wherever  he  goes. 
So  I  hav  just  had  to  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  Cali- 
fornia climate  giving  them  appropriate  responses. 
Your  call  for  iron  men  not  being  a  bill  fits  more 
truly  into  this  seaside  work  whither  thousands  come 
to  get  iron  into  their  blood — and  iodine,  too. 

In  the  vague  sub-conscious  where  our  wishes  and 
hopes  are  stored  there  is  still  a  live  desire  to  come 
closer  to  the  C.  I.  work — eventually. — Rowell. 

You  are  not  a  good  general,  you  don't  keep  your 
men  at  the  front  long  enough.  You  relieve  them  too 
soon  and  it  puzzles  us  to  keep  recruits  enough  ready. 
But  we'll  forgive  you  this  time,  therefore,  I  shall 
have  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Institute  at  least 
once  or  twice. 

It  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  have  a  meeting 
with  the  institute. — Barr. 

Yea,  verily,  I  have  ye!  But  why  do  you  so  con- 
stantly, continuously  and  persistently  talk  of  the 
three  Iron  Men — ?  Iron  Men,  indeed!  What  I'm 
sending  you  herewith  is  naught  of  iron,  but  of  pure 
gold — or  rather  a  scrap  of  paper  (a  scripts — in  other 
words  "script"),  which  where  I'm  so  favorably 
known,  even  in  my  own  country,  passes  for  gold.  If 
you  knew  the  hard  labor  required  to  grab  this  certifi- 
cate of  gold,  you'd  no  longer  talk  about  Iron  Men — 
rather  you  would  would  call  them  gold  crowned 
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men.  So  mark  my  dues  paid — to — ?  I  don't  really 
know  where  I  am  "at"  on  your  books.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  shall  doubtless  hear  from  you,  it  is  so  much 
to  help  to  keep  The  Scroll  ascrawling.  Now  for  the 
next  thing  you  asked  for. 

No,  I  cannot  be  present  this  year  at  the  Institute 
meeting,  as  much  as  I  regret  it.  If  I  could  go,  I 
should  like  to  read  a  red-hot  paper  on  Our  Obliga- 
tions to  the  World  of  Today — or  some  such  title — or 
possibly,  The  United  State  Must  Enter  the  League 
of  Nations,  or  We  Must  Save  Independence  Day 
(The  Fourth  of  July)  from  Its  Betrayers — Think  of 
it.  Independence  Day  to  become  defence  day!  You 
tell  C.  C.  Morrison,  that  while  he's  all  off  and  clear 
wrong  on  the  League  of  Nations,  he's  just  as  right 
on  the  Outlawry  than  and  constructively  against  De- 
fence Day. — 0.  B.  Clark. 

The  Scroll  has  been  very  interesting  and  I  would 
feel  honored  to  become  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
In  the  application  form  in  the  pamphlet  which  you 
sent  it  was  desired  to  know  the  applicant's  college 
and  degree.  I  give  mine  below. 

Washington  University  (St.  Louis),  B.  S.,  1917. 

Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  M.  S.,  1918. 

Harvard  University,  M.  S.,  1918. 

Washington  University,  E  E.,  1923. 

— Wendell  P.  Monroe. 

Hongkong,  4 1 22] '25. 

We're  having  a  "vacation"  herewhile  I  supply 
for  Union  Church  for  five  Sundays.  The  member- 
ship is  nearly  all  British,  a  bit  slow,  but  very  fine 
people.  We  enjoy  them. — E.  K.  Higdon. 

Hope  to  come  to  Chicago  July  29-31. — McLain. 

1  am  teaching  again  this  summer  Will  be  there 
if  possible — Gibbs. 

Now  I  am  parting  with  $3.00  reluctantly  and  if 
I  could  get  to  that  meeting  I  should  read  a  paper  on 
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"Why  We  Should  Ask  for  an  Audit."  It  might  em- 
barrass us  all!  At  any  rate  I  am  going  to  get  this 
back  in  some  way  for  an  associate  auxiliary,  ancial 
iary  or  whatnot.  I  may  not  possess  a  voice  in  the 
meeting  but  I  can  roll  the  Iron  Men  and  make  a  lot  of 
noise. — A.  G.  Webb. 

Checks  without  messages  have  been  received  from 
the  following  members : 

Cowherd,  Sharpe,  Seymour,  Nourse,  Brogden, 
Ryan,  Bowman,  Henry,  Longman,  Lemon,  Leftwich, 
Burchard   (New),  Priest  (New),  Fillmore   (New). 

I  would  like  very  much  to  see  a  large  number  join 
the  Institute  on  the  present  liberal  and  very  open 
membership  plan  .  .  .  No  letter  or  sermon  is  com- 
plete without  three  paragraphs.  I  would  like  to  write 
about  "Truth  and  Freedom,"  which  you  urge  super- 
admonishingly,  but  think  better  to  ask  surrepti- 
tiously about  the  "bowels  of  marcy"  and  if  you  re- 
alize all  that  is  implied  in  that?  As  for  "patience 
of  hope,"  I  doubt  not  but  what  that  needs  no  hyper- 
calcinistically  word  of  interpretation. — Stewart. 

....  but  it  looks  now  as  if  I  should  not  get  to 
the  Annual  Meeting.  If  I  fail,  I  shall  yet  be  with 
you  in  spirit.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  delightful 
season  of  fellowship,  and  a  real  feast  of  both  soul 
and  intellect. 

Burris  Jenkins  "spieled"  for  us  here  at  our  Elks 
picnic  on  July  4th,  and  did  a  good  job  of  it.  He  is  a 
superb  man,  as  you  are  well  aware  without  my  say- 
ing it. — Edwards. 

In  response  to  yours  of  May  22,  I  am  enclosing  my 
three  men  of  iron  for  another  term  of  membership 
in  the  Q.  I.  I  note  the  remark  that  "We  wish  to 
write  into  the  Scroll  of  this  christian  century  a 
better  standard  and  send  it  ou^  as  a  better  evange- 
list," etc.  By  rights  I  should  ha!ve  deducted  twenty- 
five  per  cent  on  my  remittance  for  so  execrable  a 
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pun!  One  more  similar  offense  and  I  shall  start  a 
movement  to  employ  Clarence  Darrow  to  prosecute 
you  and  debar  you  from  membership  in  anything 
but  Bryan's  projected  University  of  Miami. — Boyn- 
ton. 

Your  form  letter  itself  is  worth  the  three  bucks. 
The  Scroll  and  membership  in  our  distinguished 
order  comes  free.  I  should  like  to  attend  and  read 
a  paper  on  "The  Art  of  Worship,"  but  at  present 
writing  it  seems  extremely  doubtful,  as  Chicago  is 
quite  a  distance  away.  However,  I  hope  to  move  near 
headquarters  some  of  these  days — Hester. 


Members  of  the  Campbell 
Institute,  July,  1 925 

Abram,  Rev.  Robert  C.  N.,  Eighth  St.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Agee,  Rev.  Carl,  Roosevelt  Blvd.  and  10th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Alcorn,  Rev.  W.  Garnett,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Alexander,  Rev.  John  M.,  Independence,  Mo. 

Ames,  Dr.  Edward  S.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Armstrong,  Rev.  C.  J.,  1101  Broadway,  Hannibal, 
Mo. 

Armstrong,  Rev.  H.  C,  504  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Armistead,  Rev.  Joseph  D.,  Irvington,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Askew,  Rev.  Wm.  A.,  Mt.  Carmel,  111. 

Atkins,  Rev.  Henry  Pearce,  516  Union  Central  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Baillie,  Rev.  Alexander  S. 

Baker,  Rev.  C.  G.,  201  N.  Addison,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Barr,  Prof.  W.  F.,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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Batman,  Rev.  Levi  G.,  1516  Florencedale  Ave., 
Youngstown,  0. 

Bean,  Mr.  Donald,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Bedford,  Rev.  Archie  B.,  200  W.  Kennedy  St.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Bell,  Rev.  Urvan  Rodcliff,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

Blackman,  Rev.  Earl  Austin,  Linwood  Blvd.  Chris- 
tian Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Blair,  Rev.  Verle  W.,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

Bodenhafer,  Prof.  Walter  B.,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Borders,  Rev.  Karl,  Russia. 

Bowman,  Rev.  E.  M.,  1  W.  67th  St.,  New  York. 

Boynton,  Rev.  Edwin  C,  1418  Ave.  K,  HuntsviUe, 
Texas. 

Breece,  Prof.  Geo.  E.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 

Brelos,  Dr.  C.  G.,  103  S.  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Brogden,  Rev.  John,  719  Campbell  Ave.,  Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Brown,  Rev.  B.  H.,  321  N.  Allent,  Bonnie  Springs, 
Kans. 

Bruner,  Rev.  B.  H.,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Buckner,  Rev.  C.  C,  First  Church  of  Christ,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Buckner,  Rev.  S.  G.,  care  Christian  Church,  Ft. 
Smith,  Ark. 

Burchard,  Mr.  E.  L.,  1415  E.  57th,  Chicago. 

Burkhardt,  Rev.  Carl  A.,  Ivanhoe  Park  Christian 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Burner,  Rev.  W.  J.,  619  East  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Burns,  Rev.  G  H.,  1  W.  Hamilton  PL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bushong,  Rev.  E.  M. 

Callaway,  Rev.  Ralph  V.,  Lancaster,  Mo. 
Campbell,  Rev.  George  A.,  Union  and  Enright  Aves.» 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cannon,  Prof.  Lee  E.,  Hiram,  Ohio. 
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Carr,  Rev.  W.  L.,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Carter,  Mr.  S.  J.,  437  Kenwood  Blvd.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Castleberry,  Rev.  J.  J.,  1116  Cypress  St.,  Cincinnati^ 
Ohio. 

Chapman,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Clark,  Prof.  O.  B.,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Clark,  Mr.  Thomas   Curtis,   440  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 

Cloyd,  Rev.  Roy  Nelson. 

Cole,  Rev.  A.  L.,  818  Wood  St.,  Texarkana,  Texas. 

Coleman,  Prof.  C.  B.,  State  Historian,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  I 

Collins,  Dr.  C.  U.,  427  Jefferson  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111. 
cago. 

Cook,  Mr.  Gaines  Monroe. 

Cooke,  Rev.  A.  Harry. 

Coop,  Mr.  Frank,  1007  E.  60th,  Chicago,  111. 

Cope,  Prof.  Otis  M.,  403  S.  42nd  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Cordell,  Prof.  H.  W.,  Washington  State  College,  Pull- 
man, Wash. 

Cossaboom,  Rev.  Chas.  OrviUe,  Mt.  Healthy,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Cossaboom,  Rev.  M.  A.,  353  Witwer  Ave.,  North 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Cowherd,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Ninth  and  Grand,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Grain,  Rev.  James  A.,  care  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Crowley,  Prof.  W.  A.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Crossfield,  Rev.  R.  H.,  1610  Colonial  Ave.,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Culler,  Prof.  A.  J.,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Dabney,  Mr.  Vaughn,  6  Melville  Ave.,  Boston  24, 

Mass. 
Dailey,  Rev.  B.  F.,  279  Ritter  Ave.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
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Daniels,  Rev.  Elvin,  115  N.  Riley  Ave.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Davidson,  Mr.  H.  R.,  126  Peyton  St.,  Winchester,  Va. 
Davison,  Rev.  F.  E.,  11  Ontario  St.,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Deadman,     Rev.     Roy     Emmett,     First    Christian 

Church,  1048  Dayton  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dean,  Rev.  Tom,  Jacksonville,  Texas. 
Deming,  Prof.  Fred  K.,  1026  Eschalberger  St.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Deming,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
Deskins,  Rev.  Rush  M.,  504  Cuyler  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 

111. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Richard  J.,  Eureka,  111. 

Edwards,  Prof.  G.  D.,  Bible  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Ehlers,  Rev.  Clifton  S.,  2813  Kate  Ave.,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
Eldred,  Rev.  W.  G.,  Lawrenceburg,  Ky. 
Ellis,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Paris,  Ky. 
Endres,  Rev.  W.  D.,  511  Kansas  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
Eskridge,  Prof.  J.  B.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Evans,  Rev.  Charles  F.,  161  Brook  St.,  Dumore,  Pa. 
Ewers,  Rev.  J.  R.,  1623  Beechwood  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Faris,  Prof.  Ellsworth,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Fortune,  Dr.  A.  W.,  624  Elsemore  Park,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Funk,  Prof.  Chas.  Hume,  care  of  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Flickinger,  Prof.  R.  C,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111. 

Freyburger,  Mr.  Walter  D.,  232  S.  Clark  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Gabbert,    Prof.   M.   R.,    University    of   Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Garn,  Prof.  Herbert  M.,  519  W.  121st  St.,  New  York. 
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Garrison,  Dr.  J.  H.,  163  N.  Alexandria  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Garrison,  Dr.  W.  E.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Garvin,  Rev.  J.  L.,  1602  Lewis  Drive,  Cleveland,  0. 

Gentry,  Rev,  R.  W.,  Covina,  Calif. 

Gibbs,  Prof.  Walter  C,  515  S.  5th  St,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Givens,  Rev.  John  P.,  245  N.  Greenwood  Ave.,  Kan- 
kakee, 111. 

Goodale,  Prof.  Ralph  R.,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Goulter,  Rev.  Oswald  J.,  Christian  Mission,  Luck- 
awfu,  Anhinci,  China. 

Gordon,  Rev.  Wilfred  E.,  Christian  Mission,  Jhansi, 
U.  P.,  India. 

Grainger,  Prof.  O.  J.,  College  of  Missions,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Griggs,  Rev.  Earl  N.,  1222  Glynn  Court,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Guy,  Mr.  H.  H.,  2515  Hillegass  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Hackleman,  Rev.  W.  E.  M.,  1201  N.  Alabama  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Haile,  Mr.  E.  M.,  Breckenridge,  Texas. 

Hall,  Mr.  Maxwell,  46  St.  Claire  Bldg.,  Marietta,  O. 

Hamilton,  Prof.  Clarence  H.,  University  of  Nankin, 
Nankin,  China. 

Hamlin,  Prof.  C.  H.,  Canton,  Mo. 

Harms,  Mr.  William  P.,  317  Ass'n  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Haushalter,  Rev.  W.  M.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Hawley,  Rev.  Clarence  O.,  633  Mauposu  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Henry,  Mr.  Edward  A,.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Henry,  Judge  Frederick  A,,  914  Williamson  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Hester,  Rev.  Byron,  Electra,  Texas. 

Hieronymus,  Prof.  R.  E.,  Urbana,  111. 
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Higdon,  Prof.  E.  E.,  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  111. 

Higdon,  Prof.  E.  K.,  Ilocos  Norte,  Laoag,  P.  L 

Higham,  Mr.  Elmo  B.,  521  Mulberry  St.,  Spring- 
field, 0. 

Hill,  Rev.^J.  C,  18  Calhoun  St.,  West  Point,  Miss. 

Hill,  Mr.  J.  Sherman,  Neosho,  Mo. 

Hill,  Mr.  Roscoe  R.,  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

Hirschler,  Mr.  John  C,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

Hoffman,  Rev.  R.  W.,  Wheatland,  Mo. 

Holloway,  Mr.  0.  B.,  5540  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Holmes,  Prof.  Arthur,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hoover,  Mr.  W.  H.,  North  Canton,  O. 

Hopkins,  Prof.  Louis  A.,  1517  S.  University  Ave., 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Hotaling,  Mr.  Lewis  R.,  State  Line,  Ind. 

Howe,  Mr.  Thomas  C,  30  Audubon  Place,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Huff,  Prof.  A.  L.,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Hunt,  Rev.  Rav  E.,  First  Christian  Church,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Hutchinson,  Dr.  Edward  B.,  1351  E.  56th  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Idleman,  Dr.  Finis,   107  W.  82nd  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Iden,    Prof.  Thomas   Medary,   1018   E.   University 

Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Jaynes,  Mr.  Frank  E.,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Jenkins,  Dr.  Burris,  3210  Forest  Ave.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Jensen,  Prof.  Howard  S.,  Butler  College,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Jewett,  Prof.  Frank,  2007  University  Ave.,  Austin, 
Texas. 

Jones,  Prof.  Silas,  Eureka,  111. 

Jordan,  Rev.  0.  F.,  Park  Ridge,  111. 
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Kaufman,  Rev.  Howard  Albert,  Box  163,  Oxford, 
Ind. 

Kilgour,  Rev.  Hugh  B.,  44  Banning  St.,  Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

Kincheloe,  Prof,  S.  C,  5643  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Larson,  Rev.  August  F.,  Auxvasse,  Mo. 

Lee,  Mr.  Charles  A.,  Planner  House,  W.  and  St. 
Clair  Sts.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Leftwich,  Rev.  L.  L,,  5815  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lemon,  Rev.  Robert  C,  4450  N.  Kildare  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Lew,  Mr.  Lawrence,  University  of  Nanking,  Nan- 
king, China. 

Lindsay,  Mr.  Nicholas  Vachel,  Hotel  Davenport, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Lineback,  Dr.  Paul,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

Linkletter,  Rev.  C.  S.,  Bellflower,  111. 

Linville,  Rev.  B.  H.,  3314  Carlisle,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Livengood,  Mr.  Fay  E.,  Damoh,  C.  P.,  India. 

Lhamon,  Dr.  W.  J.,  Liscomb,  la. 

Lobingier,  Rev.  J.  Leslie,  Oberlin,  0. 

Lobingier,  Judge  Chas.  S. 

Lockhart,  Prof.  Clinton,  T.  C.  U.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Lockhart,  Mr.  W.  S.,  5804  E.  New  York  St.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Loken,  Rev.  H.  J.,  Atascadero,  Calif, 

Long,  Rev.  W.  M.,  517  Washington  Ave,,  Charleroi, 
Pa, 

Longman,  Rev.  C.  W.,  138  S.  Sacramento  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Lumley,  Prof.  Fred  E.,  Page  Hall,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  0. 

Lytle,  Mr.  W.  Vernon. 

McBee,  Mr.  A.  E.,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
McCartney,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Box  455,  Newark,  O. 
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McCormack,  Mr.  Harry,  5545  University  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

McCreary,  Rev.  Lewis  W.,  1531  Munsey  Bldg.,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

McDaniel,  Rev.  Asa,  Hamilton,  O. 

McElroy,  Mr.  Chas.  F.,  110  S.  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

McQuarry,  Prof.  Rodney  L.,  College  of  the  Bible, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

McQueen,  Rev.  A.  R.,  East  Side  Christian  Church, 
Portland,  Ore. 

MacDougall,  Dr.  W.  C,  Jubbulpore,  C.  P.,  India. 

Maclachlan,  Rev.  H.  D.  C,  ^venth  St.  Christian 
Church,  Richmond,  Va. 

MacCiintock,  Prof.  W.  D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Marshall,  Rev,  Levi,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

McLain,  Rev.  Wilford  H.,  317  E.  Frankhn,  Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 

McPherson,  Rev.  W.  A.  R.,  308  N.  Prospect,  Ra- 
venna, 0. 

Martin,    Prof.    Herbert,    Drake    University,    Des 
Moines,  la. 

Mathews,   Rev.    William,   First   Christian    Church, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Matthews,  Mr.  Emerson  W.,  1658  Irving  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Minor,  Dr.  Wm.  E.,  926  McGee  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mitchell,  Mr.  C.  R.,  1145  Yale  Station,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Melvin,  Prof.  Bruce  Lee,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Meyers,  Mr.  Robert  L.,  624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago.  111. 

Moffet,  Rev.  Frank  L.,  Marionville,  Mo. 

Monroe,  Mr.  Wendell  P.,  5300  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Moore,  Dr.  Richard,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Morehouse,    Pres.   D.   W.,   Drake   University,   Des 

Moines,  la. 
Morgan,  Mr.  F.  A.,  7216  Jeffery  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Morgan,  Rev.  Leslie  W.,  313  Upper  Richmond  Road, 

Putney,  London,  S.  W. 
Morrison,  Dr.  C.  C,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Myers,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Nelson,  Prof.  R.  W.,  Canton,  Mo. 

Nichols,  Mr.  Fred  S.,  836  Elmwood  Ave.,  Evanston, 

111. 
Nourse,  Mr.  R.  A.,  536  Lake  Drive,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Park,  Prof.  Robert  E.,  University  of  Chicago,  CMt 
cago,  111. 

Parker,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Community  Sei-vice,  315  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Parr,  Prof.  Leland  W.,  American  University,  Beirut, 
Syria. 

Parvin,  Rev.  Ira  L.  W.,  2914  W.  Washington,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Payne,  Mr.  Wallace  C,  5631  University  Ave.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Pearce,  Rev.  Chas.  A.,  Bellaire,  0. 

Peckham,  Prof.  George  A.,  Hiram,  0. 

Pike,  Mr.  Grant  E.,  Lisbon,  O. 

Priest,  Rev.  E.  S.,  Petersburg,  111. 

Place,  Mr.  Alfred  W.,  Bowling  Green,  0. 

Powell,  Dr.  E.  L.,  First  Christian  Church,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Rainwater,  Prof.  Clarence  E.,  2940  Olive  St.,  Alta- 
dena,  Calif. 

Reavis,  Prof.  Tolbert  F.,  Call  Belgrano  2654,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina. 

Reidenbach,  Mr.  Clarence. 

Reynolds,  Mr.  G.  W.,  207  W.  25th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Rice,  Rev.  Perry  J.,  77  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 
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Rice,  Mr.  F.  M.,  30  N.  La  SaUe  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Robertson,  Rev.  C.  J.,  862  E.  40th  St.,  Chicago. 

Robertson,  Rev.  Julius  Barbee,  5410  Mill  Creek 
Parkway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Robison,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Canton,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Rev.  N.  O.,  509  W.  Market  St.,  Savannah, 
Mo. 

Roosa,  Prof.  W.  V.,  1104  W.  California,  Urbana,  111. 

Rothenberger,  Rev.  W.  F.,  1219  S.  7th  St.,  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Rowell,  Prof.  Edward  Z.,  1055  Miller  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Rowlinson,  Dr.  C.  C,  Weathersfield,  Conn. 

Ryan,  Rev.  William  D.,  4000  Main  St.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Sansbury,  Rev.  Marvin  0.,  6200  St.  Charles  Ave., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Sarvis,  Dean  Guy  W.,  University  of  Nankin,  Nan- 
kin, China. 

Schooling,  Mr.  L.  P.,  Huntsville,  Mo. 

Serena,  Pres.  Joseph  A.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Seymour,  Mr.  Arthur  H.,  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota. 

Sharpe,  Dr.  Charles  M.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Slaughter,  Rev.  S.  W.,  4019  Mercier  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Smith,  Rev.  B.  H.,  care  Christian  Church,  Carthage, 
Mo. 

Smith,  Rev.  Milo,  821  Occidental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Smith,  Prof.  Raymond  A.,  T.  C.  U.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Smith,  Prof.  T.  V.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 

ni. 

Stauffer,  Rev.  C.  R.,  412  7th  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington. 

D.  C. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Chas.  A.,  Box  64,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Starns,'Rev.  D.  H.,  543  N.  Broadway,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Stewart,  Mr.  George  B.,  167  Salem  Ave.,  Dayton,  O. 
Stubbs,  Rev.  John  F.,  3311  E.  60th  St.,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 
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Swanson,  Mr.  Herbert,  Washburn,  North  Dakota. 
Swift,  Mr.  Chas.  H.,  225  H.  H.  Bldg.,  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Mo. 

Taylor,  Dr.  Alva  W.,  821  Occidental  Bldg.,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Throckmorton,  Mr.  C.  W., 

Todd,  Rev.  E.  M.,  Harlingen,  Texas. 

Trainum,  Prof.  W.  H.,  Pleasant  Hill,  Tenn. 

Trimble,  Mr.  Nelson,  7645  South  Shore  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

Troxel,  Rev.  Dan,  Hiram,  0. 

Turner,  Prof.  J.  J.,  Hiram,  O. 

Vannoy,  Prof.  Charles  A.,  Call  Belgrano  2654, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Wakeley,  Mr.  Chas.  R.,  6029  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Ward,  Rev.  A.  L.,  422  Oak  St.,  Union  City,  Ind. 

Warren,  Rev.  L.  A.,  Zionsville,  Ind. 

Warren,  Rev.  T.  Benjamin,  Nevada,  la. 

Watson,  Rev.  Chas.  Marell,  2223  Marin  Ave.,  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Webb,  Mr.  A.  G.,  566  Kirby  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Webb,  Mr.  C.  D.,  6230  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wilhelm,  Mr.  Carl  H. 

Willett,  Dr.  Herbert  L.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Whitt,  Mr.  A.  T.,  Winchester,  Ky. 

Wood,  Rev.  V.  T.,  Paris,  Mo. 

Williams,  Rev.  Mark  Wayne,  427  St.  Johns  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wills,  Rev.  Alvin  L.,  Midway,  Ky. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Allen,  Winchester,  Ky. 

Winders,  Dr.  C.  H.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Winn,  Mr.  Walter  G.,  4136  N.  Keystone  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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